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Art. I—The Titbingen School. 


1. Das Christenthum und die Chrisiliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhun- 
derte. Von Dr F.C. Baur. 2d Edition. Tubingen, 1860, 

2. Die Christliche Kirche vom Anfang des vierten bis zum Ende des sechsten 
Jahrhunderts, in der Hauptmomenten threr Entwickelung. Von Dr F. 
C. Bavr, Tibingen, 1859. 

3. Die Christliche Kirche des Mittelalters, Von Dr F. C0, Baur. Nach des 
Verfassers Tod hera' von F. F. Baur. Tibi , 1861, 

4. Ki ichte des Neueren Zeit von der Reformation bis tum Ende des 

Jahrhunderts. Vou Dr F, ©. Baur. Herausgegeben von 

F. F. Baur. Tibingen, 1863. 

5. Kirchengeschichte des Neunzehuten Jahrhunderts. Von Dr F. C. Baur. 
Fiber ay von E. Zetter. Tubingen, 1862. 

6. Lehrbuch Christlichen Dogmengeschichte. Von Dr F.C. Baur. 2d 
Edition. Tibingen, 1858. . 


Ir is little more than three years since Dr Ferdinand Christian 
Baur died. His “ vigour already — the effects of age,” as 
he phrased it in a preface written in February 1860, was soon 
to give way altogether. Since he died, the effects of his activity 
have continued to work on, and many departments of inquiry 
will long continue, we believe, to shew the effects of the stimulus 
im by the discussions which he occasioned. Some fruits 
of his thinking and research will no doubt rank as permanent 
acquisitions to learning. But the man was identified with his 
system ; and both man and system are now steadily verging to- 
wards a settled place in the church’s record, so long and 
lamentable, of dabente mistakes. Indeed, his day was visibly 
over even before his life ended, although his vigorous personality 
could not but command attention and respect. And now 
Tubingen, where he ruled, knows him no more; and Beck, with 
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his Biblical theology, wields the theological influence of the — 

lace. To this result Baur doomed himself when he committed 
is powers to the advocacy of a thoroughly perverse theory with 
respect to the most important facts with which history has to 
do. Still the day has scarcely yet come in which his assertions 
may be simply passed by, and the questions he raised regarded 
as requiring no further discussion. There are still those who 
— with the name of Tiibingen. 

The volumes whose titles we have prefixed constitute the 
final contribution of Dr Baur to church history. Three of them 
‘have been edited since his death from his MS. lectures. Taken 
together, they constitute a complete survey of the history of the 
church, with a separate volume on the History of Doctrine. 
The reader is not to expect here the full and careful citation of 
sources which distinguishes Gieseler’s History, nor the brief but 
circumspect notice of all noteworthy points which makes Hase’s 
text-book so useful. ‘The main interest of the work lies simply 
in this, that it exhibits Baur’s view of the connection and 
development of the history of the church, pursued through the 
whole range of its successive periods.- This was worth having 
‘at the hands of a man so learned and able; the vigour with 
which the subject is handled and presented in many parts of 
these volumes (which are unequal), makes them very suggestive 
to an instructed reader. The view he gives of his own times 
in the volume devoted to the history of the nineteenth century, 
will interest every one who is acquainted with recent German 
literature. It can scarcely be necessary to say that he every- 
where proceeds on assumptions as to the nature of Christianity 
‘that are quite unsound. He cannot, therefore, be accepted as 
a guide, and cannot be read with profit except by those who 
have some good measure of previous acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, by means of which they may control the representations 
which Baur gives from his own point of view. 

Our object at present, however, is not to criticise this book. 
We would take advantage of it, in order to place before our 
readers a sketch of those views upon the early history of the x. 
a church by which Baur acquired so much celebrity. Those 3 

views are advocated in the first volume of his history, and the 3 

rogress of them in his own mind is referred to in the last, 
hey form a connected system, ingeniously elaborated in its 
details, and teading to the subversion of Christianity, by re- 
ducing it from the rank of a “power of God” to a mere “ wis- 
dom of man.” The discussions raised in connection with the 
system travelled over a wide field, and have left their marks on 
recent literature connected with the subjects of the canon 
and the early history of the church. All parties have taken “¢ 
ground more or less with an eye to the assaults from Tiibingen ; 4 
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and references to the positions maintained by Baur and his 
followers are frequent. Now Baur’s system was semgentis a 
coherent scheme. No part of it can be well understood unless 
viewed in the connection in which he placed it. Hence the 
piece-mea] references to it which ordinarily occur are apt to be 
a little confusing and unsatisfactory. It is on this account that 
we think it may be useful to place before our readers a sketch 
of the whole. For the sake of doing this within the allotted 
limits, we shall forbear at present at least to enter into any 
detailed discussion. We shall regulate our survey in conformity 
with this limitation. Dr Baur’s theory may be regarded as 
affecting either the subjects of inspiration and the canon on one 
side, or the history of the church upon the other. We intend 
to look at it chiefly in the latter relation. Dr Baur himself 
preferred this view of the matter; and in this way some aspects 
and elements of the theory, with which it is useful to be 
acquainted, will come more prominently before us. Recent 
works, such as M. Renan’s, evince the strength of the tendency 
that prevails at present to look at such theories from the his- 
torical point of view, and to ask the question, Does this make 
history, or can we make history out of it? In selecting this 
mode of dealing with the subject (which is also that suggested 
by the work before us), we in no degree preclude ourselves from 
adverting to Dr Baur’s views in regard to Scripture and its con- 
tents. He treated these as so much historic material, and we 
shall see what he made of them. We shall first run over the 
literary history of Dr Baur’s labours. Then we shall point out 
the tactics by which, and the line of operations along which, he 
believed himself to have succeeded in opening a new view of 
the early history of the church. This will enable us, in the 
third place, to state the historical results which he professed to 
have secured, so as to give at the same time a general notion 
of the grounds on which he rested them. 

The first indication of the views afterwards systematised may 
be regarded, perhaps, as contained in a paper which Baur pub- 
lished in 1831, on the connection between the Ebionites and 
the Essenes. But the ground was taken up more unequivocally 
in the same year in a paper “Ou the Christ party in the Corin- 
thian Congregation,”* published in a Tiibingen mn he 
annual. This was followed by other speculations, in the 
of investigations of the Pauline epistles ; such as that upon the 
Pastoral Epistles, in 1835, and on the Epistle to the Romans in 
1836; or in the form of investigations touching the i 
tion of the early church, as that on the Origin of the Episco- 
pacy in the Christian Church, which was published in 1838. 


* “T am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and J of Christ,”— 
1 Cor. i. 12. r 
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The results of all this were summed up in a work entitled 
“ Paulus,” for all his labours up to this point were designed to 
bring out a new view of the place and significance of the apostle 
Paul in relation to the origin of Christianity. The “Paulus” 
was a large treatise of seven hundred closely printed pages, and 
appeared in 1845. 

t was not till 1835, and therefore some time after the funda- 
mental positions of Baur’s theory had been indicated, that 
Strauss’s work on the life of Christ came out, and created the 
extraordinary agitation in Germany which has made the name 
of Strauss so memorable. This work of Strauss, as everybody 
knows, was an attack upon the credibility of the gospel history, 
carried on by means of the apparent discrepancies between the 
different evangelists, and particulary between the gospel accord- 
ing to John and the other three. Relying on this criticism to 
establish the position that these narratives do not contain 
authentic history, Strauss proceeded to maintain that they could 
be best accounted for as mythic narratives; that is to say, as 
stories gradually arising through the unconscious play of warm 
imaginations in the first age of Christianity. The gospels would 
thus contain a small kernel of fact, though one can scarcely sa 
how little; and this is covered by, om branches out into, all 
manner of mythical amplificationsand transformations. Strauss’s 
criticism was thus simply negative and destructive. His work 
tended simply to throw the person and life of the Lord Jesus 
into the region of mythology. It does not directly concern us 
at present, and we have adverted to it only for the purpose of 
explaining how Baur struck into the question of the Gospels. 
Although undoubtedly at one with Strauss in his general views 
of philosophy and religion, he always professed to maintain a 
somewhat independent position in regard to the Straussian 
criticism. He find found his ewn starting-point, as appears 
from the notices we have just given, not in the Gospels ee in 
the Epistles, and he occupied himself, at first, with the latter 
exclusively. In one of the posthumous volumes now before us, 
Dr Baur explains that when Strauss’s work appeared, and 
during the early stages of the controversy which followed, he 
remained in the position of a simple sabeniene ; for this, among 
other reasons, that he had not at that time acquired so full an 
acquaintance with the department of criticism which concerns 
the gospels, as to ~— im to take ground on either side. 
By and by, however, he undertook, in the course of professional 
duty, to lecture through the Gospel according to John. It was 
natural that he should take up positions about that 1, such 
as might harmonise with those he had already published con- 
cerning primitive Christianity and concerning the place and 
work of the apostle Paul. Hence came his treatise on the 
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character and origin of the Gospel according to John in the 
Theological Annual for 1844, This led him into the whole 
subject of the Gospels, and their relation to one another, on 
which he came forth in an “Investigation of the 1 of 
Luke” (in the nang oy: Annual for 1846), and in “Critical 
Investigations upon the Canonical Gospels,” 1847. This may 
be said to have completed the materials out of which his system 
was constructed. 

During these same years, Dr Baur published various trea- 
tises on features and phenomena of the post-apostolic church, 
with a view to bring them also into connection with his main 
theory. Gnosticism engaged his particular attention, and was 
the subject of various discussions in 1827, 1835, and 1837. 
Younger men, also, who had been formed under his influence, 
such as Schwegler and Zeller, became his fellow-labourers in 
completing the scheme. Schwegler, for instance, published in 
1841 a work on “ Montanism and the Christian Church in the 
Second Century,” which is written throughout on Baur's prin- 
ciples, and is not without merit as a historical investigation. The 
same author undertook to give an exposition of the doctrine of 
the school in the form of a complete account of the whole phe- 
nomena of early Christianity. This was his treatise on the 
Post-Apostolic Age, 1846. A similar task was undertaken by 
Baur himself in his “ Christianity and the Christian Church of 
the First Three Centuries.” The second edition of this work, 
published in 1860, was a good deal modified, is the first of the 
volumes which make up his History of the Church, and may be 
taken as containing his final position. A controversial defence 
of his theory had appeared in the previous year (1859), entitled 
“ The Tiibingen School and its Relation to the Present.” 

We have given these details, partly because they may be use- 
ful to those who have occasion to examine any portion of this 
system, by indicating how the various works stand related to 
the whole body of discussiuns ; and partly because the mere 
notice of the manner in which the literary discussion travelled 
over the various topics in succession, throws a good deal of light 
on the rise of the views which combine in the Tiibingen system. - 
For this reason, readers less familiar with the subject, but desir- 
ous of following it out, may with advan refer to these notices 
after reading what follows. We pr now to illustrate the 
style of tactics, and the line of operations, which guided Baur in 
dealing with these various matters. 

He started, as we have pointed out, from an examination of 
some of the Epistles of Paul. The spirit in which he must be 

resumed to have examined them is easily ce He wasa 
egelian in philosophy, and a Hegelian “of the left wing.” 
That is to say, he held principles, under the influence of which 
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he could not but be wholly disinclined to admit the idea of real 
supernatural interference, of a true supernatural revelation, pro- 
ceeding from God, and becoming the source of new truth and 
new life in the world. He could only be disposed to admit the 
supernatural, in the sense in which his school admits the super- 
natural, 7 ¢., as the human spirit and all its manifestations are 
supernatural or above mere “nature.” He was sure, therefore, 
to contemplate the New Testament under the strongest tempta- 
tions to go as far as he thought he could, in the way of repre- 
senting Christianity as merely the legitimate evolution of what 
was in the world before; or, as merely the evolution of the 
human spirit under the influence of that which was in the world 
before. Accordingly, before taking up his peculiar ground, or 
at least before fully developing the nature of it, he had been 
occupied in shewing that some of the early Christian sects were 
only Jewish sects under a new guise. Coming now to the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, he thought that hecould find in them 
evidence of a far deeper separation in principle between the 
apostle Paul and the other apostles than it had been usual to 
suppose. The apostle Paul had a different view of the very 
essence of Christianity from that entertained by the other 
apostles ; they were thoroughly and emphatically Jews, he above 
all things no more a Jew. Baur gathered from the Epistles 
to the Galatians and to the Romans, what appeared to him 
strong proofs to the same effect. And he found a very inter- 
esting and important corroboration of all his conjectures in that 
strange relic of the second century, entitled the Clementine 
Homilies, to the peculiar features of which Neander had then 
recently directed attention. - 
Although no detail can be attempted, we may devote a para- 
graph to these Clementine Homilies, because they illustrate 
the kind of materials in the use of which Baur was most 
plausible and skilful. The writing thus designated is an old 
religious romance, which exists in at least three forms (the 
Homilies, the Recognitions, the Epitome). Like several other 
early writings intended to affect the practice of the church, it is 
‘ascribed to Clement of Rome, of whose genuine writings we 
have an epistle to the Church at Corinth, dating probably from 
the first century or the earliest years of the second. The work 
called the Homilies is undoubtedly, and by universal admission, 
not Clement’s, and is of decidedly later date, but it is very 
curious and interesting. In its later forms it has received 
orthodox modifications, but in its original form it represents the 
views of some old party that had mixed up together Judaism, 
Christianity, and Gnosticism in the strangest manner. All the 
eminent servants of God, from Adam to Christ, are, according 
to this party, reappearances of the same great divine messenger 
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or prophet, who proclaims the true religion. This religion is 
constantly corrupted again by the professed followers or disciples 
of the teacher, and the corruption runs its course till the pro- 
phet reappears again. The object apparently is, while 
sacrificing many of the peculiarities of Judaism, to save 
its credit, as originally equal in all ts to Christianity ; 
and to get rid of the peculiarities of Christianity, of the 
cross and the cross-bearing, and reduce it to the level of a 
mere republication of the pure, the incorrupt] Judaism, freed 
from many ceremonies and: burdensome additions. The most 
curious thing is, that the stand for this system is made in the 
vames of the apostles James, and especially Peter, who plays a 
very conspicuous part indeed, as the hero of the book. Paul is 
not mentioned, but it ually dawns on the reader that he is 
probably levelled at and pilloried in the person of Simon Magus, 
with whom Peter contends, and whom he subjects to repeated’ 
and ignominious defeats. Here was an obvious foothold for 
Baur, who takes the Clementine Homilies as representing the 
tendency or party of the anti-Pauline Christians, after they 
found that their earlier ground must be abandoned, but while’ 
they were still anxious to defeat and turn the flank of the proper 
Pauline party. 

With the views thus formed, both about the original division 
between Paul and the elder apostles, as borne witness to by the 
genuine Pauline Epistles, and also about the movements of par- 
ties when they found, in the course of the second century, that 
they must alter their ground and yield some of their earlier 

itions, Baur maintained that the early history of Christianity 
bones intelligible. Light was thrown, not only on the origin 
of the traditions about Peter contained in the Clementine 
Homilies and elsewhere, but also upon the Acts of the Apostles.. 
The Acts of the Apostles, as it now tarns out, are to be taken 
as a representation of Paul's life, and of his relation to the early 
apostles, put abroad for a purpose, a party pu , at a com- 
paratively late period. The book came abroad, when it came 
to be desirable (in the progress of the reconciliation of parties) 
to represent Paul and the elder apostles as having been from 
the frst very good friends. In short, the Acts do not agree 
with the Epistles, and embody a party version of the history, 
the origin and motives of which can be = out. Lastly, 
as to this part of the case, the theory of the true position and 
history of Paul cannot be carried out without further critical 
consequences. It cannot be harmonised with the smaller Epistles 
of Paul. The result is, that all the Epistles of Paul, except those 
to the Corinthians, the Romans, and the Galatians, are rejected. 
a8 spurious ; and have their origin oe to them at various 
dates in the second century, when rs are alleged to have 
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been in a condition which afforded a motive for composing 
them and attributing them to the apostle. 

After having got this length, and having, to use his own 
words, made this period of the church’s history historically com- 
prehensible, Baur took up the question of the Gospels, begin- 
ning with the Gospel according to John. Before Strauss, the 
tendency even of very reckless critics had been to spare the 
credit of John’s Gospel, and to stand by it, as the truest and 
most beautiful account of our Lord’s ministry. But Baur 
singled it out for special attack, as regarded its historical cha- 
racter. He came to the conclusion, not only that it is not of 
John’s composition, but that it is decidedly of late composition, 
betraying its origin in a time when both Christian ideas and 
Christian parties were considerably developed, and containing 
a view of the life of our Lord, thoroughly idealised, and freely 
reconstructed according to the views of that life prevalent in 
the writer's mind and around him. This led Baur to diverge 
from Strauss. Strauss, taking up all four gospels as having 

ual claims on our regard, and asserting that they are mutu- 
ally contradictory, had played off one against another, to the 
effect of impartially destroying the credit of all. But accord- 
ing to Baur's view, the gospel of John may be at once set aside, 
in so far as regards criticism of the life of Christ. The other 
three gospels are then to be regarded as different versions of, 
substantially, the same tradition of the life of Christ. None of 
them is to be implicitly relied upon, inasmuch as each of them 
bears marks of being the product of some — party or 
interest. Yet all of them adhere more or less to one original 
tradition ; and Matthew represents it most nearly. By assign- 
ing each gospel to the influences which give it its peculiar 
colour, to the party whose views it was intended (visibly) to 
promote, you at once explain iés origin, and you gain at the 
same time further light as to the course and attitude of Chris- 
tian parties in the second century. Hence it is claimed for 
that he — risen above the destructive criticism of Strauss. 

trauss merely engaged to prove that the gospels give you no 
reliable history. But according to Baur, although one of the 
Gospels are strictly historical, yet in as far as the three first 
diverge (as these writers represent the matter) from John, that 
is always to be accounted for by the fact that John’s Gospel 
draws all its peculiarities froma later age. The three first do 
place you on a kind of historical ground in the tradition which 
they represent; while each of them, in the fact of its own 
coming into existence, is an illustrative circumstance of the 
subsequent history of parties. The real ground of this differ- 
ence between Baur and Strauss is, of course, that Baur, having 
a theory to support, required a vod or# to start from. And the 
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theory made it convenient that he should assume as most his- 
torical that version of Christ’s teaching which, in his opinion, 
exhibited it with the largest infusion of Jewish elements. There- 
fore Matthew must be the most genuine, or the least transformed, 

l of the three. 

e result of all this is, then, that there are just five of all the 
New Testament writings left as the genuine productions of the 
authors whose names they bear. These are four Pauline epis- 
tles and the book of Revelations. The rest are all, more or 
less, manifestations of the tendencies and efforts of Christian 
parties in the post-apostolic age, put abroad under apostolic 
names ; although the synoptic gospels, being the versions of a 
tradition still powerful and generally current when they were 
written, do preserve to us (Matthew in particular) some reliable 
information about the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

These are the tactics, and this is the line of critical operations, 
by which Baur expected to establish his view of the course and 
history of early Christianity. We shall now proceed to sketch 
that view in its connection, putting the different elements to- 
gether in their historical order. 

1. Although Baur professed to have found or made a histo- 
rical basis, yet his views of what Christ was, and what his life 
was, were of an exceedingly vague and misty kind. He acknow- 
ledged that this was a difficulty, regard being had to the extra- 
ordinary results of Christ’s appearance. We should certainly 
expect to be able to trace these up to remarkable qualities in 
the founder. of the religion ; and it is perplexing and disap- 
pointing to be left so much in the dark about him. Still Baur 
was content to confess that this could not bé helped; and 
having less confidence in his own fancy than M. Renan, he 
never attempted to do much to fill up the blank here. But he 
claimed to be able to give some account of the teaching of 
Christ. Its essential peculiarity stood in this, that it awakened 
men to own the law in the conscience. It sent them in upon 
their own inner man. It relegated them from the mere out- 
ward law which regulates the actions, to that inner law, born 
with every man, which veges the purity and religiousness of 
the dispositions. So far Christianity cane brings out the real 
kernel of natural religion, brings out what spiritual religion 
must be. This tendency in the teaching of Christ reached its 
crown, it perfected its instruction and requirements, in the doc- 
trine of spiritual poverty. In demanding of men that they 
should be spiritually poor, in leading them to be so, Christ 
meant them not only to experience the sense of spiritual need, 
but to attain that renunciation of anxiety about a worldly por- 
tion, and of satisfaction in it, which is the expression of a true 
desire after a better and a future one, In this acknowledged 
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need of redemption, and longing for it, and turning from all 
worldly objects to desire it, men already have it. ey have 
become what they desire. They are the poor who, just because 
they are poor, are rich. For when a man’s mind is set on good- 
ness he is good. This simply and by itself is the sum and sub- 
stance, the essence and kernel, of Christianity. Christianity is 
therefore emphatically a purely moral religion, the religion of 
the human conscience. It is a mistake to think that faith in 
the person of Jesus, the founder of the religion, is of the essence 
of Christian religion. The call to faith in him had no such 
place in the original teaching as it has, for instance, in the 
Pe according to John. That is the idea of a later generation. 
aith in the founder was, at the very most, an accessory only 
in the original teaching. 

Still, a purely moral religion, retaining the form of a moral 
doctrine only, could not practically sustain itself as a religion 
among men. It would be lost, it would pass away, as every 
mere admonition or stimulus to the conscience passes away. 
If it is to stand as a religion, it must attach itself to some his- 
torical nucleus. Hence the impression that Jesus was the 
Messias, an impression existing in his own mind, and in the 
minds of those around him ; or, to put it in other words, the 
impression that he and his teaching were the very fruit and 
ripest result of Judaism, was an impression which afforded the 
very point of support that was indispensable. So the moral 
doctrine became a faith, a cause. Yet this, however important 
with a view to practical efficiency, was secondary and subordi- 
nate in its own nature. Indeed, it was a Jewish element, that 
limited in some degree the simplicity and width of the proper 
doctrine, even while it reinforced it. 

We may be allowed to interrupt our sketch for the purpose 
of remarking that every reader of Renan’s “ Life of Christ” will 
see where that writer found all his fundamental and guiding 
ideas of our Lord’s teaching. Indeed, the whole critical founda- 
tion of Renan’s work is just the position of the Tiibingen school, 
in a slightly modified form, viz., as modified by one or two Ger- 
mans, and by some French writers of the Strasburg school. 
These writers have rounded off one or two of the corners, and 
withdrawn one or two of the most extreme positions, although 
at the cost of damaging the consistency of the criticism. And 
M Renan’s book may be taken as an attempt to answer on 
their behalf, and on that of the Tiibingen school proper, the 
natural demand which every Christian is disposed to address to 
them, “ Admitting for a moment your alleged critical results, 
shew us now, on that supposition, a credible account of Christ 
and Christianity ; shew us how, on your principles, Christ came 
to be, came to do what he did; and how Christianity came to 
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be. Yon reduce them to mere natural phenomena. Evolve the 
phenomena, then, tell us the story of it, and try if you can make 
a story of it that will hang together, a story that anybody can be- 
lieve as having really fallen out in this work-day world.” This 
is the question for plain readers of Renan. It is the test to which 
he has submitted his critical theory, which, we repeat, is, in its 
whole substance, the Tiibingen one. If M. Renan completes his 
promised continuation upon the apostolic history, we have little 
doubt it will turn out to be in like manner a lively version of 
that part of the Tiibingen theory: to which we now return. 

2. In the minds of the first Christians, and of the original 
apostles, Christianity was only a moralised and elevated Juda- 
ism, with its Messiah come. Doubtless, for the present, he had 
departed, but he had come, and he would again return. In 
their minds the contrast between Jew and Gentile was as 
strong as ever. The blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom could 
be received only by Jews, or by one who became a Jew. And 
the great event to be looked for was the setting up of the 
Jewish monarchy, and the prosperity of faithful Jews in con- 
nection with it. This is proved by what Paul, as it appears 
from his Epistles, under the handling of Dr Baur, had to con- 
tend with. It appears also from the Book of Revelations, which 
is the genuine work of the apostle John, and which, as Baur 
reads it, is pervaded from beginning to end by the contrast of 
Jew and Gentile, ‘ 

3. After some preparatory intimations by the protomartyr 
Stephen, the apostle Paul attained to those views which were 
to revolutionise the church, and in which Christianity came to 
the consciousness of its true nature and mission. The concep- 
tion of Christianity entertained by the apostle Paul was ruled 
by.a regard to that which, as we have seen, was really the 
fundamental element, i.¢., the message of Christianity to the 
conscience, by which it throws every man in upon his disposi- 
tions, on the state of his heart. If this was the kernel, the 
essential element of Christianity, then this was commun ground 
for every man, for all mankind, for the human conscience, with- 
out distinction of Gentile or Jew. Hence Paul’s distinctive 
peculiarity is universalism. He rejects distinctions and limita- 
tions, and regards man as man, without concerning himself 
about race, or privileges founded on race. But then, how, in 
consistency with this, was he to deal with the other element in 
Christianity, as left by its founder, viz, the doctrine of the 
Messiah? How was that to be conceived? Paul brought it 
into connection with the other by giving to it also a universal 
reference. Jesus was Messiah, but Messiah not for the Jews 
only (as the Jews and the original Christians supposed), but 
for mankind. And the apostle found the punctum saliens of 
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this universality in one great event of the history of Jesus, 
viz., his death. Probably, indeed, it was this which first flashed 
the conception into the apostle’s mind. ‘The Messiah had died. 
Now, what was that public death of shame, dying as delivered 
by the Jews to the Romans? What was this but a Messianic 
breach with Judaism ; a complete, conclusive breach with it and 
its limitations; a practical breaking out and breaking off from 
connection witn that, in order to henceforth for mankind ? 
Hence it is in connection always with the death, with the cross, 
that the apostle sees the peculiarity and glory of the gospel, 
and is assured of its world-wide hopefulness and jousness. 
This is the real gist of his “ glorying in the cross.” And this 
was the peculiarity of his Christianity, and that of his followers. 
Henceforth, then, the Pauline Christianity came into the 
sharpest collision with the Jewish particularism of the elder 
apostles. The conceptions of the two parties were fundamen- 
tally opposed ; and the diversity came constantly into manifes- 
tation in the modes in which each party dealt with the cere- 
monial law. So far, and in one or two subsequent points, Baur 
was curiously forestalled by Semler, in works now fepeiten: 

4. This state of things has left deep and extensive marks 
behind, however many may have been erased by subsequent 
changes. We find it in the attitude which Paul, in his genuine 
Epistles, distinctly takes up towards the other apostles. We 
find it in the Gospel according to Luke, which is the Pauline 

1. It dates, indeed, from a later time than Paul’s day, 
and represents a subsequent party tendency, as we shall have 
to explain immediately. But it preserves the essential features 
of the Pauline gospel. It is particularly characterised by the 
endeavour to give to the teaching and procedure of Christ a 
world-wide aspect, and by the omission of everything that might 
tend to establish too clearly the authority of the twelve and 
of Peter. The same relation of Paul and his party to the elder 
Christianity has left its mark again in the system of Marcion, 
the well-known heretic, whose canon of Scripture was so pecu- 
liarly limited. Although in some respects a Gnostic, yet in the 
main, according to Baur, Marcion just combined with some 
Jewish elements the Pauline opposition to the law. Therefore 
it was that he adhered to the Gospel of Luke and to the Pauline 
Epistles as his authorities. On the other side the hostility of 
the elder Christianity to this new version of it, appears in the 
opposition which Paul everywhere encountered ; for what he did 
encounter was simply the Christianity of the elder apostles, and 
that again was mere Essenian Judaism, joined to faith in Christ 
as its Messiah come. It appears in the Apocalypse, which not 
ouly (as we have said already) adheres throughout to Judaism, 
but expressly maintains the authority of the twelve, steadily 
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ignoring Paul (who was the thirteenth); nay, even-(as may be 
seen by the help of Dr Baur) makes allusions to Paul of the 
most bitterly hostile kind. e same thing cere in the frag- 
ments of Papias and Hegesippus, those early writers of the 
second century, preserved by Pusebius (a ao and a 

rversion of plain facts on Baur’s . It appears with the 
net distinctness in the Clementine E omilies, already alluded 
to; for these embody a record of the feeling cherished towards 
Peter on the one hand, and towards Paul on the other, by the 
original Christians from among the Jews. Nor need we wonder 
at the bitter hatred with which, in those writings, the apostle 
is identified with a heretic, an enemy, a magician, since there 
is every reason to believe that those who rose against Paul in 
the temple, and went about to slay him, were not, as the Acts 
of the Apostles might lead us to think, the unbelieving Jews, 
but the believing ones,—the disciples, in short, of James ! 

5. Deep as the opposition was, there were influences at work 
which tended to modify it, and which produced at last a har- 
mony of opposites. For, in the first place, the Christian socie- 
ties felt how much the division tended to weaken them in the 
presence of the heathen, and felt, besides, that it laid them open 
to the Gnostic errors, which could only be kept at bay by a 
ecclesiastical organisation, and a common understanding on 
doctrinal points, In the second place, even the most extreme 
opponents of Paulinism could not but see, as time went on, 
that some accommodations must be made, some concessions 
submitted to. For more and more, as time went on, it was 
clear that the majority of converts were made, and were to be 
made, from among the Gentiles, and it became more and more 
hopeless to expect that they should bow their necks to mere old 
ceremonial Judaism. In the third place, even those who leant 
most strongly to Pauline views sored not but feel that the mere 
universalism by itself had its weakness ; that if there could be 
joined with this something of the conscious unity, something of 
the theocratic authority and power of Judaism, it would be a 
gain to the Christian system. us mediatory tendencies arose 
which kept working on with growing power. These are repre- 
sented by many of the documents that have come down to us. 
You may regard these tendencies as coming out into decisive 
manifestation in certain admissions or concessions made on each 
side. It is marked, e.g. on the side of the Petrine party, by 
the admission that Christianity should be regarded as the fel- 
lowship of the baptized, without further requiring circumcision ; 
in connection with which position it to be asserted that 
not Paul, but Peter, was the true apostle of the heathen, who 
won them to the true faith, and whose work was only disturbed 
and marred by Paul. This is the system of the Clementine 
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Homilies. The same tendency is marked, on the side of the 
Pauline party, by the admission, in connection with their views, 
that a certain unity, an outward unity, and a kind of th 4 
could not well be dispensed with—a unity that should be in 
some degree exclusive, and so in principle Judaic. This means 
that the Pauline party began to concede the principle of a new 
Judaism in the form of High Churchism. From the one and 
the other of these points of view efforts were still further made 
to harmonise the ideas of the gospel and the law. It would be 
too long a story to trace all the shades of view, all the succes- 
sive mediatory positions supposed to have been taken up, and 
to affiliate to each of them the existing documents in which, it 
is alleged, they have left traces of their modes of thought and 
of working. Those who are curious in this department cannot 
do better than consult Schwegler’s “Das Nachapostolische 
Zeitalter,” where they will find the whole process set forth with 
more of naive confidence and minuteness than in later works, 
written when controversy had made the school more cautious 
and more vague. Suffice it to say that the results of all these 
tendencies and efforts come before us in the Clementine Homi- 
lies, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Epistles (falsely 
ascribed to Paul) to the Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, and the Pastoral Epistles, in the Epistle of James, 
and in the First Epistle to Peter. All these are post-apostolic, 
and from various points of view, some on the one side and some 
on the other, represent the mediating tendencies. To the same 
class belong the Acts of the Apostles, which correspond to a 
pretty late stage of the process, And to the same class belong 
the writings that go (falsely all, according to Baur) under the 
names of the apostolic fathers. 

All this, so far as now set forth, embodied the working of 
those tendencies to union, the field or seat of which lay chi 
in the practical church life of the times. Hence, rene | 
they were not confined by any means to any one region of 
Christendom, yet Rome, with its practical and mediating ten- 
dencies, may be regarded as the especial centre of those move- 
ments. By and by the last step was taken, the hostility was 
merged in the consciousness that the two parties had found a 
common standing ground. Then arose the representation that 
Peter and Paul were fellow-labourers, lived in brotherly unity, 
and died at Rome together, a common martyr death. 

6. Meanwhile, however, while this revolution and adjustment 
was going on in the field of ecclesiastical theory and practical 
life, a corresponding one was achieved in the field of ideas. An 
author came forward who was in many respects under the 
influence of modes of thinking, such as the Apocalypse shews us 
to have been characteristic of John, and was conscious of this 
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connection, but who, on the other hand, was penetrated by far 
loftier conceptions of the Christian system, and especially of its 
relations to the divine mind. This unknown writer, who lived 
in Asia, wrote a work which disclosed views elevated alike above 
Judaism and Paulinism, fitted to place the church in a region 
of ideas, such as should secure an ideal unity on the one hand, 
and the freest universalism on the other. This is the Gospel 
commonly ascribed toJohn. It bears internal evidence, accord- 
ing to Baur, of having been written in view of the discussions 
about the proper observance of the Passover or of Easter, which 
are known to have agitated the churches of Asia Minor in the 
latter part of the second century. The Gospel ascribed to John, 
though it moves in a far loftier region, bears some reference to 
those discussions, and was meant to influence them. And a 
right conception of those discussions, of their true root and 
ground in the state of parties within the church, and of the Gos- 
pel of John in connection with them, completes a true historical 
conception of the course described by early Christianity. Mon- 
tanism with its enthusiasm, millenarianism, &c., which arose in 
Phrygia towards the latter part of the second century, is a result 
or reactionary manifestation of the older Christianity of Asia 
Minor ; the Christianity, that is, which existed there after the 
time of the genuine apostle John, the influence of which had 
decayed by the time the Gospel was written that goes by John’s 
name, but which lingered there in considerablestrength long after. 

These now are the origines sacrae according to Baur. And these 
are the foundations or pre-suppositions from which you are to go 
on to understand such phenomena as Montanism on the one hand, 
Gnosticism on the other, and,in particular, the position which the 
church took up with respect to each. These are the outlines of 
the scheme into which you are to lay the greater part of the 
history of the first two centuries. It has varied a good deal, as 
may be supposed, under the pressure of controversial attacks. 
In Baur’s latest version of it, there is a good deal more of cau- 
tion and vagueness in placing the details than there was in some 
of the earlier versions. There may be room, therefore, for more 
than one way of representing the precise view tu be taken, 
under the theory; of a particular writing, or a particular fact in 
pe Any general sketch must be taken with that under- 
standing. 

As we have already explained, we do not intend to attempt 
any controversial discussion in the present article, the object of 
which is rather to illustrate than to discuss. Indeed, the proper 
discussion must necessarily go out into a number of learned 
details, too many and minute for an essay of this kind. When 
M. Renan’s promised work on the apostolical history shall 
appear, it may give some succeeding reviewer occasion to inquire 
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whether the story of early Christianity, according to the Tubin © 
gen school, is a story that any shrewd, sober mind, accustomed to 
realities, can admit as possible or credible. There are, however, 
one or two general remarks applicable to the Tiibingen scheme 
as a whole, which may suitably enough be made at this point. 
First of all, as regards the general character of the theory, it 
is to be noticed, that any plausibility it possesses is derived from 
the circumstance that it is the exaggeration of a real element in 
history. Undoubtedly the question about the relation of the 
— to the ceremonial law, or, to state it more generally, the 
ivergent tendencies of Gentile and Jewish Christians, played a 
at and a considerable one, in the history of early Christianity. 
ith the scanty materials which we find remaining, as soon as 
we pass beyond the limits of the canonical books, it is not very 
easy to assign the amount of influence that was exerted by this 
cause upon the course of affairs in the early church. Probably 
the influences arising from it were usually underrated, and 
something remained to be done in order to furnish, from the 
existing materials, a due estimate of the working of the Jewish 
feeling within the Christian Church. Here there was a fair 
opening for adding something to our previous impressions: and 
of this the theory avails i to thrust in the whole fabric of 
its assertions. 


Again, the extravagant sweep of its conclusions is to be 
noticed. There are certain passages in one or two of the 
Epistles of Paul which have usually been interpreted, as they 
perfectly well may be, as implying a want of perfect under- 

e 


standing between Gentile and Jewish Christians in those days, 
with respect to difficult points of practice ; and also an occa- 
sional tendency on the part of some of the elder apostles to 
defer in practice to the views of the Jewish party, to an extent 
which the apostle Paul judged blameworthy. These writers, how- 
ever, choose to base on these passages a theory of a complete 
and fundamental breach and opposition, a contest as to the real 
nature of Christianity between Paul and the rest,—a contest 
which ruled all the thoughts of both parties, and all the move- 
ments of Christianity in those times. Then this theory, so sup- 
ported, forces them to deny the genuineness of the whole range 
of Christian authorship down to the time of Irenaeus, with 
the exception of four epistles and the book of Revelation among 
the canonical writings, and the treatises of Justin Martyr among 
those beyond the canon. We say that this theory is based on 
those few passages of Paul’s Epistles : for although its supporters 
profess to find other corroborations in the Clementine writings 
and elsewhere, yet it is notorious that no one would dare to 
advance those later writings on behalf of the theory, unless it 
were first professedly grounded on the writings of the apostle 
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Paul, as its proper basis. And we say that it is this theory of 
theirs which forces them to reject the whole mass of authorship 
referred to, as not genuine; for although some of the canonical 
writings had been attacked by German critics, on grounds in- 
dependent of the Tiibingen theory, yet it is that theory, and 
that only, that requires or could suggest so sweeping a sentence. 
The truth is,"that once it is accepted no choice remains. If the 
division between the two classes of Christians was so great and 
went so deep, if it so ruled the situation as that you ought to 
reject, for instance, the Acts of the Apostles, because that book 
does not own and advert to that division, then you cannot 
stop there. You must sweep the board clear of all writings 
into which you cannot force an explicit recognition of the 
great contest. And, of course, you must make use of the rub- 
bish as best you can, in the way of building up out of it new 
bulwarks for the redoubtable theory that has caused the over- 
throw. This is the Nemesis of all such theories; they cannot 
stop. And, indeed, it would have been, on the whole, easier 
a more natural to reject the four Epistles and the Book of 
Revelation on the same grounds as the rest, instead of forcing 
them to speak the language of the theory, were it not for the 
obvious discomfort an 8 inconvenience of cutting the ground 
from under one’s own feet. 

This naturally leads to a further remark, partly applicable to 
the five writings they retain as the works of the authors whose 
names they bear, but still more so to the whole of those which 
they assign to other authors and other circumstances, Assume 
with the Tiibingen school, that the division they assert existed, 
and went as deep as they say it did. Assume that it explains 
the history of early Christianity, and is pointed at in the five 
genuine writings, in the passages which they interpret to that 
effect. Assume that all the other writings are to be accounted 
for by the relation they have to party interests or party tend- 
encies arising out of the course of conflict and of reconciliation. 
And observe the difficulty in which you are plunged then. For 
these writings, genuine and spurious alike (bating the few pas- 
sages which, for argument’s sake, we have surrendered to the 
Tiibingen interpretation), in their main substance and scope 
take no concern with this deep division. They are palpably 
occupied with interests totally apart from the question whether 
there was a division, or should have been, from the question how 
it came about or how it should be settled. They are burdened 
and filled with the triumph of a great salvation, about which 
they cannot say enough. And yet, according to Baur, they 
were written and planned with an eye exclusively to the interests 
of this great conflict. If so, then certainly the writers were 
masters in the art of ne quid nimisa. 
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But, again, let it be observed that when the theory has 
rejected so many writings as not genuine, as party uctions 
arising in the progress of strife and reconciliation, it is obliged 
to intercalate them all down the second century. These, then, 
come to be mixed up as regards the time assigned for their 
origin with other writings, which really belong to the second 
century ; writings which the Tiibingen school must leave in the 
second century, simply kecause it has no other place in which 
to put them. But now there is so decided a contrast, in point 
of style, between the New Testament writings and those of the 
second century, that the idea of a common or miscellaneous 
origin for both is an affront to common sense. The thing is 
not possible, and it is a disgrace to a school which values itself 
in criticism to have asserted it. But there is a further weakness 
here. Not only the genuineness, but the precise date of all 
these important writings—writings which touch the times at so 
many points—is made to turn on the one assumption as to the 
course taken by the history of early Christianity. By that 
assumption, or by their correspondence with it, those writings 
are tested; and if they do not seem to answer the test, the 
measure of their divergence is made the measure of their dis- 
tance in time and circumstances from the period to which they 
profess to belong. No doubt the attempt is made to find other 
grounds both for rejecting the professed date and fixing the 
new one. But these grounds are merely sought to support the 
foregone conclusion. The weight of the decision is really laid 
on the single assumption referred to. And thus writings, pos- 
sessing the strongest prima facie claims, writings which have 
been for ages regarded as fitting into one another, as the pro- 
ducts of one age might be expected to do, are torn from their 
wonted seats, and scattered up and down the second century, 
without regard to any one consideration in assigning to them 
their new niches, but the relation in which they stand to the one 
all-dominating assumption. Perhaps the plainest example may 
be found in the ease of the Epistle of James. The Epistle of 
James, on every ground of style and tenor of doctrine, would 
naturally be placed early in the scale of Christian authorship. 
It was usua] even for destructive critics to acknowledge how 
many early characteristics it possesses. Even if there were 
reason to doubt its professed authorship, and there is none, all 
the obvious indications would place it high, chronologically 
speaking. And indeed it would seem, at first sight, to be not 
inconvenient for the Tiibingen theory to take this view, and 
accept the Epistle of James as an early and important testimony 
against the apostle Paul. Much less skill in interpreting than 
they have shewn might turn it to that service. + this had 
to be given up; for the reader will observe that the writer of 
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lay stress on circumcision, nor on the ceremonial of the 
law, nay, seems to wish to press another aspect of the law, viz. 
the moral, and even calls it the perfect law of liberty. More- 
over, he does not regard Christianity as a mere continuation of 
Judaism, but almost Paul’s length in the way of - 
ing of a new birth, a new creation (i. 18). All this will not 
suit the Tiibin view of the early Jewish Christianity. 
Therefore the Epistle must be handed down, perforce, to the 
middle of the second century, to the period, namely, when the 
Petrine Christianity began to be distinguished by a literature 
“polemical, but yet with an irenical turn.” And here it must 
stand alongside of the Clementines and the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions ! 

But we are forgetting our promise not to discuss. We shall 
therefore allow ourselves no further remarks on the aspects of 
the Tiibingen scheme, as a theory of the canonical writings. 
We merely say in a sentence (it might give occasion to man 
sentences) how deplorable a view it gives of the state into whic. 
a Christian community may come, that the author of this theory 
should have spent his life as Professor of Evangelical Theol 
in a protestant school, not without enjoying, on personal grounds, 
a considerable amount of liking and regard. But before con- 
cluding, we think it desirable to point out some of the effects 
which these discussions have had upon questions that do not 
relate directly to the canon of Scripture. This is yours! in 
order to do justice to the array of evidence on which the Tibin- 
oe theory aes to rely. It strove to draw to its side every | 

istorical phenomenon of the first two centuries; it has sounded 

an alerte over the whole of that period of history, and has ren- 
dered n a microscopic examination of every part of it. 
Thus also we shall have an opportunity of directing attention 
to the influence exerted on recent historical discussions, and the 
view to be taken, in consequence, of some of the positions on 
historical questions, advanced by those who are removed the 
farthest from the Tiibingen school. 

Here, then, it might be curious to explain Baur’s position 
upon the old question of the difference or identity of the 

bionites and Nazarenes, and the relation of each to primitive 
Christianity. That question has an interest for English readers 
on account of the triumph of polemical power with which it be- 
came associated in Horsley’s memorable Letters to hope 
but to go into it in detail would perhaps scarcely repay us for 
the space it would occupy. amd 2 at t be drawn 
between the assertions o Priestley and Baur on this historical 


ance, and 


question, made piquant by the way in which Priestley’s ignor- 
Baurs extraordinary i 


knowingness, keep step over 
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most of the ground. Apart from Priestley’s mere blunders, 
both take up substantially the same position. The main dif- 
ference arises from the fact that the English Unitarians were 
hampered, here as elsewhere, by their admission that in some 
sense, however vague, a supernatural revelation is contained in 
the Scripures, that the substance of such a revelation is there, 
in the main, credibly reported. Hence when they advanced 
the position that the genuine and original Christianity was 
simply Ebionitism, and that everything beyond that is a cor- 
ruption of Christianity, they had to shew the Hey | of 
their position with the teaching of Paul and of John. Now 
even taking Paul and John as merely credible witnesses to 

rimitive Christian doctrine, the Unitarians had here a very 
Sol tusk to accomplish: but Baur’s foot, on the contrary, is 
perfectly free. For while he holds that original Christianity 
was Ebionitism, and nothing else, he is quite free to admit, 
indeed it is his point to assert, that the apostle Paul taught very 
differently from the Ebionites; and if not John, yet the author 
of the Gospel ascribed to John did so too. Further, he has the 
melancholy hardihood to admit and assert that both the one 
and the other were very decided engaoromnents on the original 
Ebionite, 7. ¢., Christian doctrine. is is the main cause of 
any difference of colour in Baur’s way of putting this pvint, as 
compared with that of our old Unitarians. 

A more important historical question is that which it has 
become usual to discuss under the title, “ Origin of the Catholic 
Church.” That phrase, and others tantamount to it, recur 
constantly in the discussions now before us, and special treatises 
—one, for instance, by Rothe, and one by Ritschl—have been 
published under that precise designation. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to explain what the question is which it 
brings up. 

Baur and his school lay down these positions. They say, 
“When we pass over from the first century, and especially from 
those writings of that period, which we regard as authentic, to 
the writings of Irenzus and Tertullian, and partly also of 
Clemeut of Alexandria, in the very end of the a century, 
we find ourselves in very different ground indeed, especia!ly as 
regards what these later writings present under the phrase 
‘the church. We find that the controversy between Paul 
and his opponents has been got over and adjusted, at least in 
the main. The Jewish polity and nationality, in icular, 
have almost wholly faded out of sight. But we find standing 
before us, very present to the minds of these writers, as some- 
thing which they desire to fasten firmly on the age, the idea of 
the catholic church. This is the one catholic church, one in its 
organisation, one in its doctrine, presenting a front of exclusion to 
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schismatics, a front of exclusion to heretics. We find this idea 
already embodied in the ecclesiastical arrangements, already 
infused into the spirit of the age, and men are rapidly 
becoming conscious of the elements of power which it contains.” 
Now, according to Baur, to shew how this arose is one of the 
capital problems which the history of the first two centuries 
presents. In the first age, according to him, you have a 
certain organised exclusive unity, namely, the Jewish polity, 
the fellowship of the circumcised, within which Christ was 
born and died. You have also, ere long, a tendency at work 
which goes to universalise Christianity, to level all boundaries, 
to do away with all distinctions ; that is the tendency of Paul. 
But whence came this new form, rising in the end of the second 
century, that spreads so wide and is yet so compactly one? 
Whence this new fellowship that so imperiously calls all to 
enter her fold, and undertakes to mould all Christian elements 
into harmony with the idea of the one catholic church, the 
church with its rule of faith which cannot alter, and its 
organised clergy, beside which none other is authentic or 
legitimate? Baur asserts that his principles supply the 
explanation. At the time when, as already explained, the 
two elements, the Petrine and the Pauline, began to come to 
an adjustment with each other, then must arise, and not till then - 
could arise, the catholic church. On the one hand, when the 
Petrine party, under the force of circumstances, surrendered 
the obligation of Jewish peculiarities, and consented that 
baptism should be the one circumcision, and that the law 
generally should receive a spiritual interpretation,—in that 
was implied the universality or catholicity of the Christian 
religion : it was to be no more linked to a single nationality, 
or to the ancestral rights of Judaism. Yet this was, after all, 
not so great a concession as it seemed: it involved no more on 
their part than the substitution of a new principle of Judaism, 
more elevated and comprehensive, for the old. Under this new 
form the old Jewish idea of the separate and exclusive people, 
and the theocratic dignity, and the rites which alone commend 
to God and give salvation, could embody itself anew. On the 
other hand, the Pauline party had also its reasons for conces- 
sion. The widened fellowship-conceded by the Judaic party, 
limited though it was still to be by an outward circumscription 


so alien to Pauline principles, was worth accepting. Besides 
the desirableness of coming to an understanding, and healing 
the breach, another motive must have pressed them. The ex- 
treme freedom of speculation among the Gnostic sects, and their 
tendency to endless division, might well dispose them (the — 
Paulinists) to admit that the Pauline universalism needed some 

counterpoise, some compensating principle. And thus, if oniy 
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Jewish peculiarities were given up, they might feel that union 
with the Petrine party and the Petrine principle would bri 
new safety and Thus they might cease to resist, an 
consent to see the church turned into a fixed theocratic insti- 
tute, with its authoritative doctrine which none should gainsay, 
and its authoritative hierarchy with which none might dispense. 
Baur and his friends have accordingly done their best to shew 
that this was the real origin of “the catholic church,” both as 
a Christian doctrine and asa historical fact. They strive to 
prove that when it rises into view, it marks the combination of 
the two previously hostile elements; a union in which each 
concedes something to the other, yet so that the Petrine party, 
while seeming to concede most, really in substance and prin- 
ciple retain most, and succeed in stamping a fundamentally 
Judaic character on the church and on its whole future history. 
Every available passage from ancient writers, and fact from 
early history, is brought into play to shew that “the church 
catholic,” properly speaking, rose into consciousness and into 
existence late in the second century ; that it owed, and could 
not but owe, its existence to the precise causes now specified ; 
and that its rise isa grand monumental testimony to the sound- 
ness of Baur’s whole view of the origin and early history of 
Christianity. Naturally, all those canonical writings in which 
any stress is laid on the idea of the church, or the fellowship of 
saints, and in the functions of the ministry, are exhibited as the 
relics which shew us how all this was brought about. Here, 
therefore, date and occasion are found for the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and the Pastoral Epistles. 
Active discussions of this question as to the catholic church 
could not but follow these assertions. There are very ample 
and satisfactory means of demolishing Baur’s theory, in as far 
as it impugns the completeness and harmoniousness of the 
revelation of divine truth through the apostles, in so far as it 
attacks any of the canonical writings, and in so far as it implies 
that the Christian doctrine and fellowship of the church at the 
end of the second century arose out of a reconciliation or com- 
promise between two parties that had pererey divided Chris- 
tianity between them. But, on the other hand, it is true that 
the doctrine of the church, as we find it growing into form at_ 
the opening of the third century, and also the impressions and 
tendencies of Christians, of which that doctrine was the expres- 
sion, did present a great deal that was new; that is to say, a 
great deal that was not present in the first age, and was des- 
tined to work disastrously in the ages following. It is further 
true that this new element, which people may, if they choose, 
call catholicism, or the rise of the catholic church, was J udaical ; 
that is, it was a system which made the externals of the church 
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to be the essential features of Christianity, and indispensable 
conditions of the enjoyment of Christian blessings. These 
things are true, and can be proved. They ought therefore to be 
conceded to Baur. But anxiety to make a strong case against 
him on every point has led some of his opponents to do less 
than justice to these facts. They have been tempted to carry 
up as high as possible those features, on the appearance of 
which at the end of the second century Baur relies, and to 
bring them more or less directly into connection with apostolic 
authority, with the object, of course, of depriving Baur of the 
argument he draws from their comparatively late origin. They 
have thus leant to the side of finding or making early prece- 
dents and apostolic authority for the state of things existing at 
the end of the second century; and they have been led sometimes 
to take up ground not very consistent with Protestant prin- 
ciple. It is well to keep in view that statements of this kind 
are not to be regarded as concessions by Protestants to Popery 
or Tractarianism, made under the influence of a free and un- 
biassed survey of the evidence. They have arisen in many 
cases simply from the natural bias to make as strong a case as 
possible against Baur and his school. 

The question about the origin of the Episcopate naturally 
occurs in connection with that last referred to, with which it is 
of course closely connected in Baur’s scheme. He starts from 
the — which he is perfectly justified in taking up, that 
the Episcopate, as a distinct order, with iar functions and 


jurisdiction over presbyters, is no apostolical institution ; that 
it grew, later and gradually, out of a simple presidency. This 
position serves a double purpose in Baur’s hands. On the 
one hand, it enables him to consign to a late — any 


writing that presupposes the Episcopate ; and as he manages 
to find Hpleengenp: ust only in ignition but also in Polycarp, 
nay, even in Clemens Romanus, nay, even to some extent in 
the Pastoral Epistles, it performs rather extensive critical duty 
in this line. the other hand, the rise of the Episcopate, in 
as much as it is an element in the rise of Catholicism, Ss an 
important part in his general theory of the course of Christian 
history. It comes into connection, in this theory, with Gnosti- 
cism on the one hand, and Montanism on the other. The 
Episcopate embodies the church's attitude of self-defence against 
both. It grows into form as the method by which the church, 
Petrine and Pauline united, but here guided by the Petrine or 
Jewish tendency, makes sure of expressing its idea in fact, 
makes sure of shutting in its proper members and shutting out 
foreign elements. In particular, in forming the Episcopate the 
church created the body which should stand forth as the authen- 
tic depositaries of Catholic tradition, as against all the specula- 
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tions of the Gnostics: it created the bedy which should stand forth 
as the authentic depositaries and transmitters of the Holy Ghost, 
in —- to the inspirations of the Montanists. 

This is a part of Baur’s plan or scheme, and it is an extremely 
clever and ingenious part of it. The way in which he contrives, 
by means of this device, to get a number of diverse things into 
a connection that seems favourable to his general object, is 
remarkably dexterous. Now some writers who are not inclined 
to admit his view of the causes which led to the rise of the 
Episcopacy, have been led to try to carry it up higher than 
those were accustomed to do who had no Episcopalian interests 
to serve; higher, in particular, than German authors, who 
laboured in the historical field, had for a long time been accus- 
tomed todo. It is easy to shew that there were wants to be 
provided for and interests to be served in the early church, 
which might very readily and naturally give occasion to a grow- 
ing precedency, tank, and power in the presiding pastors of 
churches ; and to trace up the connection along this line, and in 
this sense bring out a filiation of the episcopally settled churches 
of Cyprian’s time to the more simply ordered churches of Paul’s, 
is the proper answer to Baur. But by way of more thoroughl 
subverting his scheme, the idea (not a new one) has been v4 
vanced again, that a formed Episcopate, though not prevalent 
in Paul’s time, was arranged or sanctioned under the influence 
of the apostle John, in Asia Minor; and that from having 
originated here, it makes its first appearance afterwards in the 
letters of Ignatius, who lived and laboured within the sphere of 
John’s influence. This idea has been revived by English Episco- 
palians with all the more confidence, in consequence of the appa- 
rently independent adhesion to it on the part of German 
writers. It is useful to know, that with them it is not the result 
of a dispassionate survey of the whole materials bearing on early 
church government. It is a controversial position, and deserves 
no more confidence than positions of that kind usually do. 

This same Tiibingen controversy has also affected the dis- 
cussion of the old and hard-fought question about the Epistles 
of Ignatius. Manuscript evidence preserves to us three editions 
of these Epistles—two, a longer and a shorter, in Greek, with 
Latin versions, and each containing ten or twelve Epistles, and 
a third in Syriac, containing only three Epistles, which are 
here shorter than the corresponding ones in either of the Greek 
editions. Of the Epistles contained in both the longer and the 
shorter Greek editions, some are given up on all hands; but 
scven have been picked out for defence, on the strength of the 
testimony of Eusebius, that Ignatius was reported to have 
written those seven. The question is then, Whether either 

dition, and if either, which, represents the genuine writing of 
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Ignatius? And the question lies finally between the shorter 
Greek recension of the seven, as either genuine or only moder- 
ately interpolated, and the Syriac edition of three. The former 
is full of Episcopacy, the latter contains only one or two refer- 
ences toit. Besides this, both contain doctrinal positions which, 
according to Baur’s theory, could not proceed from so early a 
<oitivan lignan ; but the edition of seven offers to him more diffi- 
culty in that respect than the edition of three. This being so, the 
state of opinion about Ignatius has been influenced a good deal by 
the exigencies of the battle in regard to Tiibingen. Those who 
oppose Baur are all disposed to maintain against him a genuine 
Ignatius. Those who are not disinclined on other grounds to 
carry a strong Episcopacy pretty high, and wish besides to mul- 
tiply Baur’s difficulties from the doctrinal testimonies of so 
early a writer, are disposed to stand for the seven, not main- 
taining them to be immaculate, but yet regarding them as not 
materially corrupted. The natural pendant to this assumption 
is that the short Syrian edition of three is a mere set of extracts 
from the original set of letters. Those, again, who cannot be- 
lieve that there was any such Episcopacy in Ignatius’s time, or 
that Ignatius could be so fanatical upon that subject, as the 
Greek seven would imply,—who think that Baur could only too 
easily demolish the credit of the seven,—those are dis to 
adhere to the Syriac three: and they think that though not so 
full, they yet supply sufficient materials to embarrass Baur, and 
are themselves much less liable to have their genuineness suc- 
cessfully disputed. Sothe late Chevalier Bunsen. The natural 


ndant to this is the aie that the Greek Epistles have 


m amplified and interpolated by later pens, in the way of 
which the seven in the larger Greek version, and four or five 
others in both Greek versions, are, by all men’s confession, a 
specimen. Baur himself adopted the opinion that the Syriac 

were a set of extracts from the k seven. So he re- 
duced the question to this, whether the Greek seven could be 
regarded as the work of Ignatius. He thought he could prove 
conclusively that this was entirely out of the question, and so 
he got rid of both editions, and of all the difficulties offered by 
either, at a blow. 

A great deal of discussion has been expended on the early his- 
tory of the Church of Rome, a matter of which we know so 
little, that there is nothing to hinder us from guessing much. 
Baur has represented that Church as the centre of many of 
the influences which he recognised as active in the first two 
centuries ; it was, according to him, the scene in which some of 
them wrought most forcibly ; and from thence, after getting the 
upper hand there, they went out to rule the Christian world, 
That Church, as he maintains, was first wholly of the Jewish or 
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Petrine type ; then for a time it shared in Pauline influences, 
but continued still in the main a Petrine Church ; till at last, 
in the middle of the second century, a movement set in which 
led ultimately to a kind of revolution on the prevailing prin- 
ciples, and in the way in which the church exercised its’ influ- 
ence. The Church of Rome now took up decidedly the ground 
of the compromise or coalition already described ; and various 
strong Petrine tendencies, heretofore connived at or approved, 
no more found favour in its eyes, because the coniiated all 
compromise. Hence the early history of the Church of Rome, 
and every notice in early writers bearing on it directly or re- 
motely, has been scrutinized and debated with an eye to the 
Tiibingen theory. An instance or two may be given. The 
question whether the apostle Peter ever was at Rome, and 
whether he died there, has been fought over again. The reader 
might expect, perhaps, that Baur would take the affirmative 
side upon this question, holding, as he does, that the early 
Roman Church was Petrine in its character. On the contrary, 
however, he takes the negative side. He asserts, first, that all 
the really historical evidence goes to prove that Peter never was 
at Rome at all; and secondly, that the story of his having been 
there must be regarded as merely one of a circle of myths about 
Peter, put abroad at Rome some time after the apostolic age. 
For the existence of this story, which was not founded on fact, 
you must find an origin and a motive. You find the explana- 
tion in the state of parties at Rome, the hostilities that once 
existed, and especially in the method that was udopted to repre- 
sent and recommend the idea of a compromise or reconciliation. 
When each party made up its mind to accept the other, that 
disposition imaged itself in the legend that Peter and Paul were 
both at Rome, were both imprisoned there, both died there as 
martyrs, and so on; only Peter was the bishop of the see, 
This story, then, like so many others, though quite unreliable 
as regards the apostle Peter, is itself a valuable illustration of 
the age when it arose—of the dim period towards the end of 
the second century—when so many important transformations 
were taking place. Here, as elsewhere, Baur's opponents affirm 


whatever he denies, and usually maintain a that Peter 


did go to Rome and died there. It seems probable that he did 
visit Rome ; but the energy and confidence with which this has 
recently been asserted, are due to the argumentative interest 
now explained. . 

Another more important question is raised in the same con- 
nection. Baur undertakes to shew that a remarkable change, 
in his view the decisive change, in the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Church of Rome, took place about the time of the Epi 
pate of Victor (a.D, 194-203). The right construction of this 
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he says, is to assume, as before, that. the Roman 
Church, which had at earlier period decidedly favoured all 
tendencies that were distinctively Petrine, bad up to this time 
continued to tren bis | pn with indulgence ; - now, in 
consequence of inte c in the relation of parties at 
Rome, and the development oo of the peculiarly “catholic” 
spirit, that church altered its attitude, and became hostile to 
those tendencies, in so far as they threatened to be insub- 
ordinate, or would not subject themselves to the principle of 
the church’s unity. This. change is proved and marked by 
the altered mode of dealing with Montanism, and with the 
question of Easter, that was now adopted. Montanism, Baur 
asserts, was a reactionary manifestation of Petrine tendencies 
arising in peculiar circumstances in Phrygia, but rapidly pro- 
ted wherever certain types. of Petrine. feeling: prev 
itherto it had been favoured at Rome, or at the least, mildly 
regarded ; now it was condemned as a heresy. Again, the 
practice of the Asiatic churches in the observance of Easter, 
according to Baur, was also clearly in the line, or on the side, of 
the Judaising Uhristianity. This had previously been matter 
of forbearance. But now the churches of Asia Minor were 
seguiney to alter their practice, and threatened, in case of their 
refusing, with the withdrawal of communion on the part of the 
Roman Church. Such is Baur’s case on this point. Now, as 
regards the alleged change of policy, it can be pretty. well 
made out that the comparative indulgence with which Mon- 
tanism was for a time regarded at Rome, is most reasonably 
accounted for by the individual character and tendencies of one 
or two bishops who filled the chair about that time. At all 
events, the alternate stringency with which Rome treated, or 
roposed to treat, the Montanists and the Asiatic churches, can 
be very fully explained by the strong tendency of the Roman 
Church and its bishops to carry out with a high hand prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical order and unity, No such far-fetched 
theory, as Baur's, implying a change of feeling at Rome so 
important and decisive, is at all necessary. Moreover, the 
recent publication of the Philosophoumena of Hippolytus has 
tly increased the difficulty of admitting such a change of 
Sling. That treatise sheds a good deal of light upon the state 
of the Church of Rome at and after. the time of Victor. We 
see evidence in it of various changes of feeling and policy as 
bishop succeeded bishop. But the idea of such a revolution as 
Baur would imply, having passed over and left no deeper marks 
on 2 work like that of Hippolytus, ought. to be conclusively set 
aside. 
But then two other inevitable discussions rose out of this 
part of Bdur’s case, Was Montanism what Baur asserted it to 
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be? Were the views connected with the Asiatic mode of 
observing Easter what Baur asserted them to be? Here were 
two “fresh fields and pastures new” on which learned debates 
might be held, and literary laurels gathered. Now, as 
Montanism, we have the means of forming a tolerably clear 
idea of what the Montanists held, and what they did. Here, 
therefore, Baur differs from his opponents, not so much about 
the phenomena of Montanism, as with respect to the con- 
struction to be put on them, and the relation in which a 
party so characterised, should be conceived to stand to the 
various other parties, real or alleged, of the second and third 
centuries, Such a difference resolves very much into a matter 
of opinion, where one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. 
We need not meddle, therefore, with the discussions on this 
head. But we may say in passing, that the Tubingen writers 
have done some useful service in clearing up to some extent 
the true physiognomy of Montanism, and its peculiar relation to 
some other tendencies of that time, as a reaction against them. 
Montanism was the Irvingism of the early church. Clearly, 
wrong as it was, it was yet a blind protest, in many ways 
interesting and touching, in behalf of truths and duties that 
were passing out of sight and experience in the church. 
Schwegler and Baur have contributed a good deal to a right 
view of it in this respect, and for that they deserve credit. 
The use they make of it in their general argument will be 
conceded by no one who is not prepared to admit their whole 
theory on other grounds. 

As regards the mode of observing Easter also, the point on 
which the churches divided is well enough known, though some 
details are liable to dispute. The churches of Asia kept the 
festival on the 14th of Nisan, 7. ¢., at the full moon, on what- 
ever day of the week it might fall; and if they kept an Easter 
separate from that they kept it on the third day after the full 
moon. But Rome and Alexandria observed on the Sunday 
after, according to the practice which afterwards became uni- 
versal, and the whole preceding week was a fast, but especially 
Good Friday. So much is pretty clear; but the question 
remains, as to the grounds on which each practice was based, 
the views with which each was connected, the meaning to be 
ascribed to the divergence now, and the meaning that was felt 
to be in it then. Baur maintains that the Asiatic practice was 
fundamentally connected with the Judaic (or, in this case, 
Johannine) tendencies of the Asiatic churches. Their Easter 
was merely a Christian version of the passover, and therefore it 
was observed on the same day as the Jewish feast. The question 
between the two usages was thus at bottom the fundamental one, 
which runs through the whole period. Accordingly, when the 
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(later and pseudonymous) Gospel of Jobn was written, in order 
to introduce higher and wider conceptions of Christianity, this 
point was kept in view: the history of our Lord’s last days was 
so represented as to take away the ground of the Asiatic mode 
of observance. Baur’s opponents of course decline to admit his 
date and motive for the composition of John’s Gospel ; and they 
join battle on the remaining historical evidence. Now we do 
not know a great deal about the precise way in which the 
question was discussed at the time. But there are various 
notices in later writers, which preserve, among other things, 
many names of lost treatises upon the point, and ef men that 
contended on either side. This affords room for plenty of 
speculation, and for a liberal expenditure of constructive skill, 
both in divining the tendencies of the men, and the aim of the 
treatises, and also in piecing out the brief notices of the argu- 
ments used, so as to fit them tothe theory adopted. The truth 
seems to be that there wasa very natural divergence of practice, 
which originally had little or nothing to do with anything of 
theological significance, and not much even with hereditary or 
consuetudinary bias When men grew hot upon the question, 
they do appear to have construed one another into heretics, and 
bandied to and fro reproaches grounded on these constructive 
charges. But these reproaches of Judaising, on the one side, 
and of neglecting or despising the Lord’s example on the other, 
seem to have been about equally founded in fact, i.¢., neither 
was so at all.) Meanwhile much painful theorising about these 
Easter controversies, on very precarious grounds, has been con- 
ceived to be requisite, and has been duly elaborated apropos 
to Tiibingen. 

_ We have said nothing about speculations in regard to the 
Gnostic heresies, for that leads into an ocean at once. Our 
object in referring to so many miscellaneous matters of discussion 
has been to illustrate the way in which the whole ground of the 
first two centuries has heen worked over and sifted in conse- 
quence of Baur's assertion. The extent of the discussion arose 
from the extraordinarily bold and sweeping nature of Baur’s 
enterprise. To offer to reconstruct the whole Christian history 
of two centuries, and in doing so, to provide anew for all their 
literature, all their phenomena, all their controversies, was a 
magnificently audacious undertaking. It was supported by 
learning and ingenuity not Geprreccyrnes to its audacity. Of 
course our rapid outline of the main elements of the scheme 
cannot be taken as spon a | representing the plausibility 
which Baur frequently contrived to impart to the details, But 
it does fairly enough represent the relation in which the theory, 
as a whole, stands to the main facts and epromene of the re 


Church, and to the logic of history. We helieve that such a 
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connected survey is itself one of the most conclusive arguments 
against the theory. So surveyed, it will be seen that even the 
strong points of the theory, the curious coincidences which it 
sometimes brings out, have a character of mere harlequin adroit- 
ness about them. Baur has sometimes surprising luck in falling 
on his feet, but it is quite as unsatisfactory as it is surprising. 
There is, however, one real merit and one important service 
to be ascribed to this school, They deserve credit for having 
distinctly accepted the responsibility which justly lies on all who 
deny the supernatural character of the Christian revelation and 
the truth of the New Testament history. They have virtually 
owned the obligation to give a distinct historical version of the 
first two centuries, consistent with their own fundamental prin- 
ciples, and consistent with the laws of history. If you deny 
the direct supernatural interposition of divine power, wisdom, 
and inspiration, in connection with Christ and bis apostles ; if 
you deny the account of these contained in the New Testament ; 
then you must spread the New Testament writings out over 4 
very wide space of time, in order to get room, not only for the 
= of the legend, but for the development, as a meré 
wman phenomenon, of the ideas and the literature. You 
must dislocate, in the same line of action, nearly all the litera- 
ture of the second century from its received connection. You 


must provide motives and means, human fotces, opportunities, 
and agencies, which will account for all the phenomena on a 
new and coherent on genre of them, will serve as a new 


string on which to th them. And, because you have dis- 
carded the idea of supernatural interposition, you must submit 
to have your scheme tested rigidly by the ordinary laws of 
history, 7.¢., by all we know of human nature, its tendencies and 
powers and opportunities, as existing at that age; and also by 
the unquestionable facts of the vetiel. You must, in short, face 
the question, Have you brought out, or can you bring out, a 
story of those ages that will explain them in tle way of mere 
human development, without assuming a divine interposition, 
and such an one as the New Testament asserts? Men of the 
negative tendency ordinarily evade the obligation to answer the 
question, but it lies upon them not the less. The Tubingen 
school proposed, with the help of some ingenious hypotheses 
ingeniously applied, to meet this obligation. In proportion to 
the ingenuity and learning expended on the attempt, is the 
worth of the lesson to be drawn from it. It illustrates, strikingly, 
the enormous violence and the extravagant subversiveness which 
are involved in the enterprise ; it illustrates the extent to which 
conjecture, on the very face of it utterly improbable, must 
supply the place of history ; it illustrates the incoherence, the 
waut of credible historical connection, which, after all that can 
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be done in the way of piecing and explaining, condemns the 
result as an abortion. That result is not a history of the first 
two centuries, but a fancy of the nineteenth. Those, meanwhile, 
who think they shew at once their liberality and their piety by 
rounding off the corners of the Tubingen theory, taking part, 
and leaving part, merely evince their in ity for apprehend- 
ing the conditions of the argument. The bo dest flights of that 
theory are strictly connected with the nature of the problem to 
be solved, which is a unity, however many elements it may 
include. All those elements must be provided for ; otherwise, 
the whole breaks down. Still the demand comes back per- 
emptorily, “ You that stand for natural law, for uninterrupted 
human development, for strict and regular evolution of charac- 
ters, ideas, literature, events, revolutions, you that will have no 
revelations and no miracles, shew us, then, shew us A HISTORY 
of the first two centuries |” 





Art. I1.—Francis Hutcheson. 
Dunine the greater part of the seventeenth century there 


was a constant immigration into the north-east of Ireland of 
Scotchmen, who carried with them their hardy mode of life 
and persevering habits; their love of education and their 
ring | to have an educated ministry; their attachment to 
the Bible and the simple presbyterian worship. This move- 
ment commenced with the attempt of the first James of 
England to civilise Ireland by the Plantation of Ulster, and 
was continued during the period of the prelatic persecution 
in Scotland, whereby not a few sturdy adherents of the 
Solemn League and Covenant were driven for refuge to the 
sister isle. .The Scottish Church kept a watchful guardian- 
ship over her scattered children, and sent after them a 
succession of ministers to aren the gospel, for a time in 
the Established Church, and when churchmen from England 
(such as Jeremy Taylor) would not tolerate this any longer, 
to set up a presbyterian organisation. Among these was the 
Rey. Alexander Hutcheson, the second son of an old and 
respectable family at Monkwood, in Ayrshire, who became 
minister at Saintfield, in the heart of county Down, and 
purchased the townland of Drumalig. His second son, John, 
was settled at Ballyrea, within two miles of Armagh, and 
ministered to a presbyterian congregation in the archiepis- 
copal cit rea ry ~ ame his ore man of 
retiring its and of superior abilities, and a supporter 
of Calvinistic doctrine. His second son, Francis, was born 
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August 8. 1694, it is said in his grandfather’s house in 
Drumalig.* When about eight years of age, he (with his 
elder brother Hans) was put under the care of the same 
grandfather, and attended a classical school kept by Mr 
Hamilton in the “ meeting house” at Saintfield. He was 
afterwards sent to Killyleagh, in the same county, to an 
academy kept by the Rev. James Macalpin, said to be a man 
of virtue and ability, and who taught the future metaphysician 
the scholastic philosophy. We have it on record, that the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, seeking now, after coming 
through a long period of harassment and trouble, to work 
out its full educational system, did about this time set up 
several such schools for philosophy and theology. However, 
the great body of the young men intending for the ministry 
did then, and for more than a century after, resort to the 
University of Glasgow for their higher education. Of this 
college Hutcheson became a student about 1710 (he does not 
seem to have matriculated till 1711). During his residence 
with his grandfather he became such a favourite with the old 
man, that when he died in 1711, it was found that he had 
altered a prior settlement of his family affairs, and, passing 
by the older grandson, had left all his landed property to the 
second. Francis, though a cautious, was a generous youth: 
he had all along taken pains, even by means of innocent 
artifices, to uphold his brother in the old man’s esteem; 
and now he refused to accept the bequest, while Hans, 
with equal liberality, declined to receive what had been 
destined for another, and the friendly dispute had at last to 
be settled by a partition of the lands, which again became 
united when Hans, dying without issue, left his share to the 
son of Francis. 

Francis Hutcheson thus sprang, like Gershom Carmichael 
(and we shall afterwards see George Turnbull), from the old 
orthodox Presbyterian Church and its educated pastors ; and 
both were early nurtured in the scholastic logic, from which 
they received much benefit. But Hutcheson comes an age 
later than Carmichael, and falls more thoroughly under the 
new spirit which has gone abroad. 

At Glasgow the youth followed the usual course of study 
in the classical languages and philosophy, and enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting under the prelections of Carmichael. In 





* Sir James Mackintosh says in his Dissertation, “The of Hutcheson’s 
birth is not mentioned in any account known tu me. d may be truly 
said to be incuriosa suorum.” Had Sir James made inquiries in the likely 
quarter, he would have found the place of his birth and the leading incidents 
of his life mentioned in an article signed M. in the Belfast Magazine (for 
August 1813), edited by Dr Drennan, a man of superior literary ability, and 
son of the Rev. Thomas Drennan, one of Hutcheson’s most intimate friends. | 
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after years, when called back to be a professor in the college, 
he gives in his introductory lecture a glimpse of the books 
and branches in which he felt most interest in his student 
life. After referring to the pleasure which he experienced in 
seeing once more the buildings, gardens, fields, suburbs, and 
rivers’ banks (more pleasant then than now), which had been 
so dear to him, he expresses the peculiar gratification which 
he felt in revisiting the place where he had drunk the first 
elements of the quest for truth; where Homer and Virgil, 
where Xenophon, Aristophanes, and Terence, where the 
pomenarey of Cicero and the discussions of the Fathers, had 

en opened to him; and where he had first been taught to 
inquire into the nature and reasons (rationes) of virtue, the 
eternal relations of number and figures, and the character 
of God. Having taken the Master’s degree in 1712, he 
entered, the following year, on the study of theology under 
Professor John Simson. This professor was at that time, 
and, indeed, for the greater part of the period from 1712 to 
1729, under prosecution before the ecclesiastical courts for 
teaching doctrines inconsistent with the Confession of Faith. 
It appears from the charges brought against him, and from 
his shuffling and vacillating explanations (he was often in a 
shattered state of health), that he took a favourable view of 
the state of the heathen ; that he was inclined to the doctrine 
of free will; he maintained that punishment for original sin 
alone was not just; he held that rational creatures must 
necessarily seek their chief good—always under subserviency 
to the glory of God, who cannot impose a law contrary to 
his own nature and to theirs, and who cannot condemn any 
except those who seek their chief good in something else, and 
in a different way than God has prescribed; but the special 
charge against him was, that he denied that Jesus Christ is 
a necessarily existent being in the same sense as the Father 
is. The lengthened process concluded with the General 
Assembly declaring, in 1729, that Mr Simson was not fit to 
be entrusted with the training of students for the ministry. 
It does not appear that young Mr Hutcheson ever threw 
himself into this agitation on the one side or other, but it 
doubtless left its impression on his mind; and this, we rather 
think, was to lead him to adopt, if not the doctrine, at least 
some of the liberal sentiments of Simson; to keep him from 
engaging in religious controversy ; and to throw him back for 
certainty on the fundamental truths of natural theology and 
the lofty morality of the New Testament. 

To the teaching of Simson the historians of the Church of 
Scotland are accustomed to trace the introduction of the 
“New Light” theology into the pulpits both of Scotland 
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and Ulster. But there were other and deeper causes also at 
work, producing simultaneously very much the same results 
all over the Protestant Continent of Europe, and in England 
both in the Church and among non-conformists. It was a 
period of growing liberality of opinion, according to the view 
of the rising literary men of the country. It was a time of 
doctrinal declension, followed rapidly by a declension of living 
piety, and in the age after of a high morality, according to 
the view of the great body of earnest Christians. In the 
preceding age Milton, Newton, and Locke had abandoned 
the belief in the divinity of Christ, and the great Church of 
England divine of that age, Samuel Clarke, was defending 
the Arian creed, and setting aside the Reformation doctrine 
of grace. Francis Hutcheson, by this time a preacher, writes 
from Ireland to a friend in Scotland in 1718, of the younger 
ministers in Ulster: ‘‘I find by the conversation I have had 
with some ministers and comrades, that there is a perfect 
Hoadley mania among our younger ministers in the north; and 
what is really ridiculous, it does not serve them to be of his 
opinions, but their pulpits are ringing with them as if their 
hearers were all absolute princes going to impose tests and 
confessions in their several territories, and not a set of 
people entirely excluded from the smallest hand in the 
government anywhere, and entirely incapable of bearing 
any other part in the prosecution but as sufferers. I have 
reason, however, to apprehend that the antipathy to con- 
fessions is upon other grounds than.a new spirit of charity. 
Dr Clarke’s work (on the Trinity), I’m sufficiently informed, 
has made several unfixed in their old principles, if not 
entirely altered them.” Hutcheson never utters any more 
certain sound than this on the religious controversies of his 
day. It is evident that his mind is all along more inclined 
towards ethical philosophy and natural theology. 

It is interesting to notice that, in 1717, he wrote a letter to 
8. Clarke stating objections to his famous Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God, and that he received a reply, 
both of which are lost. We are reminded that, about four 
years before this, Joseph Butler, then a youth of twenty-one, 
at a dissenting academy, had written Clarke, taking exception 
to certain poits in his Demonstration, and had received 
answers to his letters. The objections of Hutcheson must 
have been more fundamental as to method than those of 
Butler. He was convinced that, as some subjects from their 
nature are capable of demonstration, so others admit only of 
probable proof, and he had great doubts of the validity of 
all metaphysical arguments in behalf of the existence of 
Deity, Dr Leechman tells us: ‘‘ This opinion of the various 
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degrees of évidence adapted to various subjects first led Dr 
Hutcheson to treat morals as a matter of fact, and not as 
founded on the abstract relation of things.” 

During his student life he was tutor for a time to the Earl 
of Kilmarnock. Leaving college about 1716, he was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
His preaching does not seem to have been acceptable to the 
people, who were alarmed at the New Light doctrine which 
was creeping in among them, and felt that the young 

eacher’s discourses were scarcely in the spirit of the 
Betiptares, as they were not after the model of the ministers 
and divines whom they reverenced.* However, he received 
a call from a country congregation at Magherally, in his 
native county, but was easily persuaded to accept instead 
an invitation to open an academy in Dublin, to give instruc- 
tion in the higher branches. About the time he settled there 
the protestant nonconformists, aided by the government, but 
after a keen opposition from the Irish bishops, had succeeded 
in obtaining a parliamentary repeal of the Acts which re- 

uired all persons to resort to their parish church every 
Sunday, and imposed a fine of £100 upon the dissenting 
minister who officiated in any congregation. But the young 
teacher had to suffer two prosecutions in the archbishop’s 
court for daring to teach youth without subscribing the 
canons and obtaining a licence. These attacks upon him 
came to nothing, as they were discouraged by the Archbishop 
Dr King, author of the metaphysical work on the “‘ Origin of 





* ‘His father, labouring undera slight rheumatic affection, deputed him 
to preach in his = on a cold and rainy Sabbath. About two hours after 
Francis had left Ballyrea, the rain abated and the sun shone forth, the day 


became serene and warm, and Mr Hutcheson paling anxious to collect the 
a 


Opinions of his congregation on the merits of his favourite son, proceeded 
directly to the city. But how was he astonished and chagrined when he met 
almost the whole of his flock coming from the meeting-house, with strong 
marks of disappointment and disgust visible in their countenance, One of the 
elders, a native of Scotland, addressed the surprised and mortified father thus: 
‘ We a’ feel muckle wae for your mishap, reverend sir, but it canna be concealed. 
Your silly loon Frank has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his idle cackle; for 
he has been babbling this oor about a gude and benevolent God, and that the 
sauls 0’ the heathens themsels will gang to heeven, if they follow the light of 
their'own conscieuces. Nota word does the daft boy ken, speer, nor say, about 
the gude auld comfortable doctrine of election, reprobation, original sin, and 
faith. Hoot mon, awa’ wi’ sic a fellow.’”” Theonly members who weited for the 
end of the sermon were Mr Johnson of Knappa, Mr M‘Geough, and the clerk. 
(Stuart’s History of Armagh.) This story may be made somewhat more pointed 
in the telling, but is, we have no doubt, substantially correct. It will be 
remembered that Professor Simson held similar views in regard to the heathen; 
and in the Introduction to the Translation of Antoninus by Hutcheson and 
Moor, the authors maintain—“ ’Tis but a late doctrine in the Christian church 
that the grace of God and all divine influences were confined to such as knew 
the Christian history, and were by profession io the Christian church. ” 
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Evil,” who, though he had been a determined opponent of 
the relaxation allowed by law to dissenters, was unwilling 
to oppress so accomplished a man and well-disposed a citizen 
as Hutcheson. In Dublin he had laborious duties to dis- 
charge, which left him, he complained, little time for litera- 
ture and mental culture; but he seems to have met with 
congenial society. The Presbyterians and Independents 
were the representatives of the English non-conformists, who 
had been a considerable body there when Henry Cromwell 
was vice-regent, and when Winter and Charnock preached to 
them in Christ’s Church Cathedral; and they had among 
them families of standing and influence. His literary ac- 
complishments opened other circles to him. There seems 
to have been at that time a considerable taste for learning 
and philosophy in the metropolis of Ireland. From avery 
early date after its publication, the Essay on the Human 
Understanding had been most enthusiastically welcomed by 
Molyneux, who corresponded with Locke, and expressed his 
excessiveadmirationofhim. Berkeley, thetutorofMolyneux’s 
son, began in 1707 to give to the world his ingenious specula- 
tions on mathematical and philosophical subjects. It does 
not appear that Hutcheson was acquainted with Berkeley, 
who, we rather think, would not appreciate the views of 
Hutcheson—he has certainly condemned the opinions of 
Shaftesbury. But he enjoyed the friendship of a number of 
eminent men, including Viscount Molesworth and Dr Synge, 
afterwards Bishop of Elphin; both of whom neal him 
to publish his first work, and assisted him in preparing it for 
the press. The former connects him historically with Shaftes- 
bury, who had written letters to Molesworth, which were 
published in 1721. When in Dublin, Hutcheson and some 
others formed a club in which papers were read by the 
members on philosophic themes. It is an interesting cir- 
cumstance, that in the next age some of the more important 
works of Reid, Gerard, Campbell, and Beattie sprang out of 
a similar society in Aberdeen. 

It was in 1725 that he published in London his first work, 
“‘An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue.” The treatise was published anonymously, as (so he 
tells us in the second edition) he had so little confidence of 
success that he was unwilling to own it. The subject, the 
thoughts, and the style were suited to the age, and the work 
was favourably received from the first. Lord Granville 
(afterwards Lord Carteret) the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
sent his private secretary to inquire at the bookseller’s for 
the author, and when he could not learn his name he left a 
letter to be conveyed to him, in consequence of which 
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Hutcheson became acquainted with His Excellency and was 
treated by him with distinguished marks of esteem. A 
second edition, corrected and enlarged, was called for in 1726. 
This was the age of serial literary essays which had 
commenced in England with the Tatler and Spectator. 
There was such a periodical set up in the metropolis of 
Ireland called the Dublin Journal, conducted by Hibernicus 
(Dr Arbucle), and to this paper Hutcheson sent two letters, of 
date June 5th and June 12th 1725, on “‘ Laughter,” in opposi- 
tion to the views of Hobbes, who attributed men’s actions to 
selfish motives, and represented laughter as nothing else but 
sudden glory arising from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of 
others or our own formerly. He characterizes Hobbes as 
“having fallen into a way of speaking, which was much 
more intelligible than that of the Schoolmen,” and “so 
becoming agreeable to many wits of his age;” and as 
“assuming positive, solemn airs, which he uses most when 
he is going to assert some solemn absurdity or some ill-na- 
tured nonsense.” He finds it difficult to treat the subject 
of laughter ‘‘ gravely,” but gives his theory of the cause of 
laughter, which is “the bringing together of images which 
have contrary additional ideas, as well as some resemblance 
in the principal idea; this contrast between ideas of deur, 
dignity, sanctity, perfection, and ideas of meanness, baseness, 
profanity, seems to be the very spirit of burlesque, and the 
eater part of our raillery and jest are founded on it.” 
ome such view as this has ever since been given of wit. 
Samuel Johnson describes it as a sort of concordia discors 
or concors discordia. Hutcheson ventures to specify the use 
of laughter: ‘‘Our passions are apt to lead us into foolish 
apprehensions of objects both in the way of admiration and 
honour, and ridicule comes in to temper our minds.” This 
moderate view falls considerably short of that given by 
Shaftesbury, who represents ridicule as a test of truth. 
Mandeville, in “The Fable of the Bees,” had advanced 
some curious and doubtful speculations as to private 
vices being public benefits; showing that the power and 
grandeur of any nation depend much upon the number of 
people and their industry, which cannot be procured unless 
there be consumption of manufactures; and that the 
intemperance, luxury, and pride of men consume manu- 
factures, and promote industry. The author has here 
caught hold of a positive and important truth, the explana- 
tion of which carries us into some of the deepest mysteries 
of Providence, in which we see good springing out of vice, 
and God ruling this world in spite of its wickedness, and by 
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means of its wickedness, but without identifying himself with 
it.. But Mandeville was not able to solve the profound 

roblem, and in dealing with it he uses expressions which 
ook as if he intended to justify, or at least to palliate vice. 
Hutcheson hastens to save morality, and writes letters on 
the subject to Hibernicus, and easily shows that virtue tends 
to private and public happiness, and vice to private and 
public misery; and that there ‘‘would be an equal con- 
sumption of manufactures without these vices and the evils 
which flow from them.” 

Hutcheson had now tasted the draught of authorship, and 
must drink on. In the London Journal for 1728, there ap- 
peared some Letters signed ‘‘ Philaretus,” containing objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the “‘ Inquiry into the Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue,” which is represented as not giving a sufficiently 
deep view of virtue as founded on the nature of things and 
perceived by reason. Hutcheson replies in the same jour- 
nal, In that same year he published his second great work, 
being ‘‘ An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions 
and Affections, with illustrations of the Moral Sense.” In 
the Preface he says, ‘‘ Some Letters inthe London Journal, in 
1728, subscribed ‘ Philaretus,’ gave occasion to the Fourth 
Treatise (on the Moral Sense); the answer given to them 
in these weekly papers bore too visible marks of the hurry 
in which they were wrote, and therefore the author declined 
to continue the debate that way, choosing to send a private 
letter to Philaretus to desire a more private correspondence 
on the subject of our debate. He was soon after informed 
that his death disappointed the author’s great expectations 
from so ingenious a correspondent.” Philaretus turned out 
to be Gilbert Burnet (second son, we believe, of the Bishop), 
and the correspondence was published in 1735, with a post- 
script written by Burnet shortly before his death. Burnet 
examines Se ae from the stand-point of Clarke, and 
fixes on some of the weak points of the new theory. 

At this time there was a keen controversy in Ulster as to 
whether the Presbyterian Church should require an implicit 
subscription to the Confession of Faith, and this issued in 
those who refused to subscribe forming themselves into a 
separate body called the Antrim Presbytery, the members 
of which published a Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Seven Synods, which led to their separation. The work of 
replying to this document was committed to Mr Hutcheson 
of Armagh, whose paper, however, was not published till after 
his decease, which took place in February 1729. The old man 
had anxieties about his son, least he should be tempted by the 
flattering attentions paid him in Dublin to conform to the 
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Established Church, and wrote a letter expressing his fears. 
We have the reply of the son, of date August 4.1726. In this he 
avows that he did not re the ‘‘ government or externals 
of worship so determined in the gospel as to oblige men to 
one particular way in either;” that he looks upon the 
established form as an ‘“‘inconvenient one;” that he reckons 
the dissenters’ cause ‘‘in most disputed points the better;” 
that he believes the original of both civil and ecclesiastical 
power is from God; he denounces those religious penal laws 
which ‘‘no magistrate can have a right to make;” but he 
would not blame any man of his own principles who did 
conform, if the ‘ends proposed were such as would over- 
balance the damage which the more just cause would sustain 
by his leaving, particularly if he had any prospect of an un- 
just establishment being altered,” of which, he confesses, 
he does not see the least probability. He says, that both 
Lord Cathcart and the Bishop of Elphin had professed their 
desire to have him brought over “ to the Church, to a good 
living ;” that he kept his mind ‘‘ very much to himself in these 
matters, and resolved to do;” but that he had no intention 
whateverto depart from his present position, and that he would 
feel it his duty continually to promote the cause of dissenters. 
We rather think that this frank but expediency letter would 
not altogether satisfy the good old father, who had stood 
firm on principle in trying times. We have referred to these 
transactions, because they exhibit the struggles which were 
passing in many a bosom in those times of transition from 
one'state of things to another. Hutcheson never conformed, 
as his contemporary Butler did, to the Church. His Pres- 
byterian friends were soon relieved from all anxieties in 
this direction by his being appointed, after he had been 
seven or eight years in Dublin, to an office altogether con- 
genial to his tastes, in Glasgow University, where, however, 
he exercised a religious influence which his father, provided 
he had been spared to witness it, would have viewed witb 
apprehension and disapproval. 

He was chosen to succeed Carmichael, Dec. 19. 1729, by 
a majority of the Faculty over Mr Warner, favoured at 
first by the principal, and over Mr Frederick Carmichael, 
son of Gershom, supported by five of the professors. His 
appointment could be justified on the ground of merit; but 
he owed it mainly to family connexions, who gained Lord 
Isla, the great government patron of the day, before whom 
the principal had to give way. In October 1730, twenty 
English students have come to the College, expecting Mr 
Hutcheson, whose “ Inquiry” and work on the ‘“‘ Passions” 
were already well known, to “‘teach morality ;” Professor 
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Loudon, however, insisted that he had a right to take the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, whereupon the English students 
gave in a paper declaring, that if Mr Hutcheson, who had 
not yet come over from Ireland, did not teach them morality, 
they would set off to Edinburgh, and Mr Loudon had to 
ee On November 80, he was publicly admitted, and de- 

ivered, in a low tone and hurried manner, as if awed and 
bashful, an inaugural discourse, De Naturali Hominum Soci- 
olilate, in which he expounds, in a clear and pleasant man- 
ner, and in good Latin, his favourite doctrine as to man 
having in his nature disinterested affections. He main- 
tains, in opposition to the “‘ very celebrated” Locke, that 
man has something natural, but admits that it requires 
time and circumstances to bring it forth; and in opposition 
to Hobbes and Puffendorff, that man can be swayed by other 
motives than self-love. He represents the conscience as the 
ré #rysuonuxsv to which all our nature ought to be subjected, and 
to which it had been subjected in our entire state; but 
admits that our nature is fallen, weakened, and corrupted, 
in many ways. Hutcheson lectured five days a-week on his 

roper course, which embraced Natural Religion, Morals, 
urisprudence, and Government; and at another hour he 
read three days of the week with his students some of the 
finest writers of antiquity, both Greek and Latin, on the sub- 
ject of morals, interpreting both the language and sentiment. 
This practice of combining reading with lectures was fol- 
lowed by his successors in the moral chair in Glasgow, and 
is vastly superior to the plan of the Edinburgh professors 
of a later date, who instructed their pupils only by reading 
lectures. His prelections were at first, after the manner of 
the times, in Latin; but he had the courage to break off 
from the ancient custom, and to speak in the English tongue, 
no doubt to the great joy and benefit of the students, who 
might lose somewhat in not being familiarised with the an- 
cient learned language; but would gain vastly more in being 
brought into close sympathy with the speaker, in listening 
from day to day to elegant English, and in the mastery 
which they would thereby acquire over their own tongue. 
Dr Carlyle has left us a picture of the lecturer: ‘I attended 
Hutcheson’s class this year (1743-4) with great satisfaction 
and improvement. He was a good-looking man, of engaging 
countenance. He delivered his lectures without notes, walk- 
ing backwards and forwards in the area of his room. As 
his elocution was good, and his voice and manner pleasing, 
he raised the attention of his hearers at all times ; and when 
the subject led him to explain and enforce the moral virtues, 
he displayed a fervent and persuasive eloquence which was 
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irresistible.” A like account is given of him by his professed 
biographer Leechman: ‘A stature above middle size, a 
gesture and manner negligent and easy, but decent and 
manly, gave a dignity to his appearance. His complexion 
was fair and sanguine, and his features regular. His coun- 
tenance and look bespoke sense, spirit, kindness and joy 
of heart.” It may be added that this is the very impression 
left as we gaze on his portrait, with wig and gown, with 
florid face, and easy but dignified air, in the Common Hall 
of Glasgow College. Leechman represents him as dwelling 
in his lectures in a more diffuse manner on such moral con- 
siderations as are suited to touch the heart, and excite a 
relish for what is truthful and noble ; and by his vivacity of 
thought, and sensibility of temper, commanding the attention 
of his students, and leaving strong impressions on their minds. 
In the College he had an eminent colleague in Mr Robert 
Simson (nephew of the theological professor), and a con- 
enial one in Mr Alexander Dunlop, the professor of Greek. 
Simson was an eccentric man, who spent his time between 
severe geometrical studies in the morning, and social meet- 
ings in the tavern at which he lived, or in his club, in the 
evening. Hutcheson and Dunlop—who was a man of strong 
sense and capacity for business—got the credit of managin 
all the affairs of the university, and both exerted themselves 
to maintain the discipline of the college and foster its literary 
tastes. In particular, Hutcheson had great success in reviv- 
ing the study of ancient literature, particularly the Greek, 
which had been much neglected in the university before his 
time. Ata later date he had associates of a kindred spirit 
in the elegant and grave Dr Leechman, professor of theology 
(afterwards principal); in the lively and learned Dr Moor, 
first the librarian of the college, and in 1746 made professor 
of Greek; and in the two eminent printers, Robert and 
Andrew Foulis, who published a multitude of learned works, 
including many of Hutcheson’s. With such a spirit reigning 
in the college, and a great thirst for education on the part of 
the Scottish youth, fostered by the parish and burgh schools, 
the class-rooms were filled with students. Carlyle, who had 
just come in 1748 to Glasgow, after having been at Edinburgh 
College, describes the spirit that reigned among the youths. 
“Although at the time there appeared to be a marked 
superiority in the best scholars and most diligent students 
of Edinburgh, yet in Glasgow learning seemed to be an 
object of more importance, and the habit of application was 
much more general,”—a description which applies equally to 
Glasgow in after years. He mentions that among the 
students there were sundry young gentlemen from Ireland 
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with their tutors; and he names, among young men of 
station attending, Walter Lord Blantyre, Sir 
Kennedy and his brother David, afterwards Lord Cassilis, 
Walter Scott of Harden, James Murray of Broughton, and 
Dunbar Hamilton, afterwards Earl of Selkirk. The Scotch 
colleges were quite competent at that time to educate the 
nobility of the country, who had not yet fallen into the 
way of going to the great English schools and colleges, there 
to lose their national predilections and become separated, as 
they did in succeeding ages, from the sympathies, social, 
political, and religious, of the middle classes and common 
people of Scotland, to the great injury of the church and the 
nation generally. 

Hutcheson exercised a special influence in drawing students, 
Scottish, Irish presbyterian, and English non-conformist, to 
the college. His own class was so large that he had to 
employ anassistant. The Calvinistic creed of the south-west 
of Scotland, the theological preaching of the old school 
ministers, and the training of the young in the Shorter 
Catechism, all inclined the students to mental philosophy, 
and in Hutcheson they had much to attract, and little to 
offend. When he set before them wide fields of knowledge ; 
when, in his lectures on natural theology, he pointed out 
evidences of the wisest contrivance and most beneficent in- 
tention ; when he led them from the external world into the 
still greater wonders of the internal, and traced the parts of 
man’s moral constitution, and described the virtues in their 
loveliest form, and enlarged on the elevated enjoyments 
furnished by them; when he quoted with glowing zest the 
noblest passages of Greek and Roman literature ; when he 
inculeated with immense enthusiasm the importance of civil 
and religious liberty;—the students felt as if a new world 
were thrown open to them, and a new life kindled within 
them. Following the custom of his predecessor, he lectured 
on the Sabbath evenings on the truth and excellence of 
Christianity, and the students of all the classes eagerly 
rushed to his prelections. The conversation of the youths 
in their social walks and visits often turned on the literary 
and philosophie themes which he discussed, and some of 
them chose to attend his lectures for four or five successive 
years. Among his pupils were Mr Millar, afterwards 
President of the Court of Session; Archibald Maclaine, who 


in future years translated Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History ; 
Matthew Stewart, famous for his Mathematical Tracts, and 
father of Dugald Stewart ; and a youth, specially appreciated 
by Hutcheson, with a vast capacity for learning of every 
kind, and destined in future years to be so famous in 
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Hutcheson’s own de ent, Adam Smith, author of ‘“‘The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments,” and of ‘The Wealth of 
Nations.” All of these ever spoke of Hutcheson in terms of 
igh admiration and gratitude. 

foe describes the city of Glasgow, with its four principal 
streets meeting in a cruciform manner at a point, as being, 
in 1726, one of the cleanliest, most beautiful, and best built 
cities in Great Britain. On the street that ran toward 
the north stood the College, completed in 1656, with quad- 
rangles, arcade, and spire, built after the style of Louis 
XIII. and Louis XIV. The population, when Hutcheson 
was a professor, might be upwards of twenty thousand. At 
the summit of the social scale were the foreign merchants 
engaged in the American trade, in which they carried out 
linen and brought back tobacco; “‘ the tobacco merchants, 
with their scarlet cloaks and gold-headed canes, and cocked 
hats, perched on powdered hair or wig, with dangling club- 
tie or pigtail.” Next to them, but at a considerable distance, 
were the ordinary shopkeepers ; and farther down, the trades- 
men and servants; while at the base were the Highlandmen, 
with their tartan jacket and kilts, driven from their native 
hills by starvation, and ready to perform the most servile 
work. All classes made a solemn religious profession, but 
Wodrow mourns over degenerate customs which wealth and 
luxury were introducing. The better citizens dined early in 
their own homes, without show; and many of them spent 
their evenings in social meetings at taverns,—a practice 
which gendered those drinking customs which, beginning 
with the upper classes about this time, went down to the 
peasant class in the days of Burns, and by the end of the 
century infected the whole of Scottish society, which has not 
yet récovered from the evil influence. But Hutcheson does 
not seem to have been much mixed up with the citizen life 
of Glasgow; we do not hear of his spending his evenings 
in the tavern, or being a member of any of the social clubs 
which began to spring up in Glasgow at this time. He had 
experience of the evil effects of the new habits (which were 
coming in with the new theology), in the lives of some of 
the Irish students who were committed to his care, and over 
whom he watched with the most friendly interest. ‘The 
wretched turn their minds take is to the silly manliness of 
taverns.” He satisfies himself with — personally. free 
from the evil. He presses his friend Tom Drennan from 
Belfast, to pay him a visit fora month or six weeks, and 
promises: ‘‘ Robert Simson, with you and Charles Moor, 
would be wondrous happy till three in the morning; I would 
be with you from five to ten.” 
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His sphere was within the walls of the college; whence, 
however, his influence spread over the educated mind of 
the south-west of Scotland and of Ulster, and over not a 
few of the nonconformists in England. Carlyle tells us 
that he was believed by the students to be a Socinian. There 
is no evidence of this, nor of his expressing any positive 
opinion on any doctrinal subject. Even in his Sabbath 
evening lectures he kept to Grotius De veritate Christiane 
Religionis, and avoided, Leechman tells us, “the party 
tenets or scholastic system of modern ages.” He seems to 
have maintained a friendly communication with the non- 
subscribing Presbyterian ministers in Ireland, some of whom 
(such as Abernethy and Leland, and Bruce and Boyce) were 
as accomplished men as any theologians of their age, and 
of whom it may be said to their credit, that they suffered 
in their temporal interests rather than subscribe articles 
which they did not believe. In particular, Hutcheson carried 
on avery genial correspondence with the Rev. Thomas Dren- 
nan, a non-subscribing minister at Belfast.* The ministers of 
this communion, more especially as they were often abandoned 
by the people when their views became known, were at times 
in very poor circumstances. On hearing this, Hutcheson 
writes to his friend (May 31, 1742): “I am concerned that 
in my prosperous circumstances I did not think of it sooner. 
If you have any little contributions made towards such as 
are more distressed than the rest, you may mark me as @ 
subscriber for £5 per annum, and take the above ten pounds 
as my payment for two years past. . . . I think it altoge- 
ther proper you should not mention my name to your 
brethren, but conceal it. I am already called New Light here. 
I don’t value it for myself, but I see it hurts some ministers 
who are most intimate with me. I have been these ten days 
in great hurry and perplexity, as I have for that time fore- 
seen the death of our professor, who died last Wednesday, 
and some of my colleagues join me in labouring for Mr 
Leechman to succeed. We are not yet certain of the event, 
but have good hopes. If he succeed, it will put a new face 
upon theology in Scotland.” 

This was no doubt one of the ends for which Hutcheson 
lived and laboured, “‘ to put a new face upon theology in Scot- 
land.”+ Discouraging all doctrinal exposition, and all rous- 





* The valqable letters of Hutcheson have been kindly placed at the 
disposal of the author of the article by Dr Drennan, grandson of the Rev. 
Thomas Drennan, and have been used in this Memoir. 

t There is evidently an analogous (not identical) movement going on in 
Scotland at this present time. There is an understood combination of persons 
in and beyond the universities, labouring in Reviews and from the pulpits 
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ing appeals to the conscience, he would have the preachers 
recommend the Christian religion as embracing a pure mo- 
rality, and holding out the hope of a blessed immortality; but 
meanwhile providing no pardon to the poor sinner anxious 
about the past, nor gracious aid to help him in his struggles 
to deliver himself from sin in the future. Never avowing 
any doctrinal belief, his students looked upon him as a 
Socinian, and so his influence went in that direction. Thecrop 
that sprang up may be taken as represented by such men as 
Carlyle, elegant and accommodating, but dreadfully rankled 
by a Calvinistic creed which they had to swear, and by the 
opposition of the people, who could not be made to feel 
that the New Light was suited to them, or to believe that it 
had any title to be called a religion. But all this was in the 
future, and was not the precise result expected by Hutcheson. 
Meanwhile he rejoices in Leechman, and describes him as 
one “who sees alll do.” It seems that the Scotch divine re- 
ceived a call from a non-subscribing congregation in Belfast, 
and Hutcheson is rather inclined that he should go ; he is so 
anxious to have him out of “‘ that obscure place where he was 
so much lost,” and where he was “‘ preaching to a pack of 
horse-copers and smugglers of the rudest sort,” who, we 
venture to say, would not profit much by that calm, abstract, 
elegant style which so pleased the professor of moral philo- 
sophy. Hutcheson uses every means to secure Leechman’s 
omnes to the chair of theology in Glasgow, and brings 
influence of a very unscrupulous character (as we reckon it) 
to carry his point. He writes Mr Mure of Caldwell (Nov. 
23. 1743) that he wants a letter from the Duke of Montrose, 
the Chancellor of the University, in behalf of Leechman to 
Morthland, professor of oriental languages, to be shown to 
others, and he malignantly mentions that Professor Anderson, 
the chief opponent of Leechman, ‘‘ made himself ridiculous to 





“ to put a new face upon theology in Scotland.” ‘We insist on these parties 
telling us plainly what they are aiming at. If the attempt be simply to make 
ecclesiastical frameworks less stiff and confined ; to restrict church courts to 
the spiritual work allotted them by Christ, instead of discussing all public 
questions; to render certain traditional points less bristling ; and to find ahigher 
place for the person of Christ, and for love, we will rejoice, for Scotland may 
thus have some of her harsher features softened. If the ambition be to import 
the Broad-Churchism of England, so Qe and yet withal so exclusive, the 
balloon will soon burst in the climate of Scotland, not without damage to those 
who ascend in it. The attempt of last century was to have a morality without 
a doctrinal belief, and we know that it ended in vad ye = in town and coun- 
try becoming immoral. The project of the advanced spirits of this age seems 
to be to have a religious feeling without a doctrinal creed, and if it gain the 
universities and pulpits, it must end in making the people first unbelieving, 
then cold, and finally immoral—the flame, with nothing solid to feed on, 

die down into ashes. 
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all men of sense by dangling after Whitefield and M‘Cullogh ;” 
and he wants this to be specially known to Tweeddale, 
who was Secretary of State for Scotland, and to Andrew 
Mitchell, his private secretary. It seems that the advocates 
of liberality could not tolerate that a man should be favour- 
able to a revival of religion. It was by such means that “a 
new face was to be put upon the theology of Scotland.” He 
writes to his Belfast friend (Feb. 20. 1748-4): “I could tell 
you a good deal of news upon the unexpected election of a 
professor of divinity, and the furious indignation of our 
zealots.” He had written previously, (March 5. 1788-9): 
**T hope Jack Smith has sent down to your town a Serious 
Address to the Kirk of Scotland, lately published in Lon- 
don ; it has run like lightning here, and is producing some 
effect ; the author is unknown; ’tis wrote with anger and 
contempt of the Kirk and Confession, but it has a set of ob- 
jections against the Confession which I imagine few will 
have the brow to answer.” The moderate party in the 
Church of Scotland is being crystallized by coldness out of 
the floating elements ; and already there is a felt polar anti- 
pathy between them and those whom they choose to eall 
‘** zealots.” Hutcheson writes (April 16. 1746), ‘‘ he would 
as soon speak to the Roman conclave as our presbytery.” 

The professor of theology introduced by him to the college, 
had signed the Confession of Faith and professed his willing- 
ness to sign it at any time. He accomplished the end of 
Hutcheson. The subjects represented by him as suitable to 
be dwelt on by the preacher from the pulpit, were the per- 
fections of God; the excellence of virtue, and the perfection 
of the divine law; the truth of the Christian religion, and 
the important purposes for which Jesus came into the world; 
the great doctrines he taught; the interesting scenes of. 
providence he has displayed to men; the dignity and im- 
mortality of the soul, and the inconceivable happiness of the 
heavenly state. In the social circle he was grave and silent, 
but is represented by Carlyle as having a lively wife, who 
entertained the students who came to his house in the even- 
ing, and was anxious to hear about the new plays and novels 
which were coming into Scotland. He set out a body of 
young preachers, who unfortunately lost the common " 
and the pious of all ranks, without gaining the worldly and 
unbelieving. He published a sermon in which he thought 
to recommend prayer as fitted to have an influence on the 
mind of the person praying, and submitted a copy to Hume, 
who told him plainly that the person praying must believe 
that his prayers have an influence on God and bring an 
answer. 
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It should be allowed that Hutcheson was most anxious to 
impart.a taste for learning and refinement to the ministers 
of the Church of Scotland. He was deeply impressed with 
the evils which were springing from the law of patronage 
being now put in operation with a high hand. In 1785, he 
published ‘‘Considerations on Patronage, addressed to the 
Gentlemen of Scotland.” In this pamphlet he predicts that, 
‘instead of studying sobriety of manners, piety, diligence, 
or literature, one or other of which qualities are now ne- 
cessary to recommend the candidates to the favour of heritors, 
elders or presbytery, the candidate’s sole study will be to 
stand right in politics, to make his zeal for the ministry of 
state conspicuous; or by all servile compliance with the humour 
of some great lord who has many churches in his gift, 
whether that humour be virtuous or vicious, to secure @ 

resentation.” He fears the mischiefs of patronage were 
but beginning to appear, and that gentlemen’s sons will no 
longer devote themselves to the ministerial office, which will 
be sought by lads of mean parentage and circumstances. It 
is quite certain that, owing to the law of patronage, combined 
with the smallness of the livings, estimated by Hutcheson as 
at that time about £80 a year, and the influence of London 
court life, the upper classes (from which so many ministers 
had sprung in the previous century) ceased from this time 
to encourage their sons to enter the sacred office. 

The recorded incidents of his person and family life are 
not numerous. He seems to have been engrossed in lectur- 
ing to his students, in managing college matters, and in 
preparing text books. He published a Compend of Logic, a 
Synopsis of Metaphysics, and Institutes of Philosophy, all 
in clear and graceful Latin (referred to with commendation by 
Dr Parr in his Spital Sermon). He joined Dr Moor in 
publishing a translation of the Meditations of Antoninus, 
with a life of Antoninus, an introduction and notes in 
English, the last shewing a considerable acquaintance with 
the Stoic philosophy. 

When in Dublin he had married Mary Wilson, daughter of 
Francis Wilson, a gentlemen of property, and belonging to 
a presbyterian family in Longford. In a letter to a friend, 
Feb. 12. 1740, he speaks of himself as “having been married 
now fifteen years and having only one boy surviving, of seven 
children borne to me by a very agreeable woman. I bless 
God for the one he has spared to me, and that he has no 
bad genius. If he proves a wise and good man, I am very 
well in this world. Since my settlement in this college I 
have had an agreeable and I me not an useless life, pretty 
much hurried with study and business, but such as is not 
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unpleasant. I hope I am contributing to promote the more 
moderate and charitable sentiments in religious matters in 
this country, where yet there remains too much warmth, and 
commonly about matters of no great consequence to real 
religion. We must make allowance for the power of educa- 
tion in all places, and have indulgence to the weakness of 
our brethren.’’* 

So early as June 1741, he writes to his Belfast friend: ‘‘In 
short, Tom, I find old age, not in grey hairs and other trifles, 
but in an incapacity of mind for such close thinking and 
composition as I once had, and have pretty much dropped 
the thoughts of some great designs I had once sketched out.” 
On April 3. 1745, he was nominated to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh by the Town Council, but declined 
the honour, in consequence of not feeling strong enough to 
engage in new labours. He writes April 16. 1746: ‘‘I am in 
a great deal of private distresses about Jo. Wilson and his 
sister, the latter in the utmost danger, the other scarce re- 
covered from death; my wife, too, very tender; but by a 
set of most intricate business, upon which the soul of this 
college depends, and all may be ruined by the want of one 
vote, I cannot leave this till after 26th June, and we go to 
Dublin first.” He had been for some months in an un- 
certain state of health; he went to Dublin about the time 
mentioned in the letter quoted; and there, after a few days’ 
fever, he was cut off, August 8.1746. His remains were 
buried in the old graveyard of Knockmark, East Meath, among 
his wife’s kindred, the Wilsons and Stanhopes. He left one 
son, who became a physician, and rose to be Professor of 
Chemistry in Dublin College. That son published in 1754 
his “‘ System of Moral Philosophy,” to which is prefixed an 
account of the father’s life by Dr Leechman. 


Hutcheson has nowhere explained very fully or formally 
the method on which he proceeds. But he everywhere 
appeals to facts; he brings all theories to the test of the 
actual operations of the human mind as disclosed to con- 
sciousness (a word frequently employed by him) ; he sets no 
value on speculations built up on any other way; and he 
everywhere speaks doubtfully or disparagingly of the logical 
distinctions and verbal subtleties of the schoolmen, and of 
the rational deductions of Descartes and Samuel Clarke. 
Proceeding on the method of observation, he discovers certain 
cognitive powers, which he calls, perhaps unhappily, senses, 





* MS. letter to Rev. T, Steward, minister at St Edmunds-bury, in possession 
of a gentleman in Londonderry. 
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which have a place in our very nature and constitution, and 
operate independent of any notice we may take of them. 

hese features show that he belongs to the Scottish School, 
of which he is entitled to be regarded as the founder, inas- 
much as no philosopher connected with North Britain had 
previously combined these characters, and as he in fact 
gave the modern stimulus to philosophic speculation in 
Scotland. 

He does not dwell at great length nor very minutely on 
the intellectual powers. He says that “late inquiries have 
been very much employed about our understanding, and the 
several methods of obtaining truth ;” and so he would rather 
investigate “the various pleasures which human nature is 
capable of receiving,” and%our various internal senses, per- 
ceptions, and affections, specially the sense of beauty and 
the moral sense. Still he intimates very clearly what views 
he takes of man’s intellectual nature. And first, as to the 
Senses, he says, “It is not easy to divide distinctly our 
several sensations into classes. The division of our external 
senses into the five common classes seems very imperfect. 
Some sensations received without any previous idea, can 
either be reduced to none of them, such as the sensations of 
Hunger, Thirst, Weariness, Sickness; or, if we reduce them 
to the sense of Feeling, they are perceptions as different from 
the other ideas of Touch, such as Cold, Heat, Hardness, 
Softness, as the ideas of Taste or Smell. Others have hinted 
at an external sense different from all ofthese. The following 
general account may possibly be useful: (1.) That certain 
motions raised in our bodies are by a general law constituted 
the occasion of perceptions in the mind. (2.) These percep- 
tions never come alone, but have some other perceptions 
joined with them. Thus every sensation is accompanied with 
the idea of Duration, and yet Duration is not a sensible idea, 
since it also accompanies ideas of internal consciousness or re- 
flection, so the idea of Number may accompany any sensible 
ideas, and yet may also accompany any other ideas as well 
as external senses. Brutes, when several objects are before 
them, have probably all the proper ideas of sight which we 
have without the idea of Number. (8.) Some ideas are 
found accompanying the most different sensations, which yet 
are not to be perceived separately from some sensible quality, 
such as Extension, Figure, Motion, and Rest, which ac- 
company the ideas of Sight or Colours, and yet may be 
perceived without them, as in the ideas of Touch, at least if 
we move our organs along the parts of the body touched. 
Extension, Figure, Motion, or Rest, seem therefore to be 
more properly called ideas accompanying the sensations of 
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Sight and Touch than the sensations of either of these senses, 
since they can be received sometimes without the ideas of 
Colour, and sometimes without those of Touching, though 
never without the one or other. The perceptions which are 

urely sensible, received each by its proper sense, are, Tastes, 
Soalke Colours, Sound, Cold, Heat, &e. The universal con- 
comitant ideas which may attend any idea whatsoever, are 
Duration and Number. The ideas which accompany the 
most different sensations are, Extension, Figure, Motion, 
Rest. These all arise without any previous ideas assembled 
or compared; the concomitant ideas are reputed images of 
something external. From all these we may justly dis- 
tinguish those pleasures perceived upon the previous recep- 
tion and comparison of various sensible perceptions with 
their concomitant ideas, or intellectual ideas, when we find 
aniformity or resemblance among them. These are meant 
by the perceptions of the internal sense.” 

This note comprises the result and the sum of much 
reading and much reflection. The principal thoughts, more 
especially as to the separation of the ideas of Number and 
Duration, and of Extension, Figure, Motion, and Rest from 
our common sensations, are taken, directly or indirectly, from 
Aristotle’s Psyche, B. II. c. vi. (which is not referred to, how- 
ever), where there is a distinction drawn between common 
and proper percepts. But he seems to take a step beyond 
Aristotle when he tells us here, and still more expressly in his 
Logic, that Number and Duration can be perceived both by 
the external and internal sense. It has been felt by all pro- 
found thinkers, that in order to account for the phenomena, 
and to save the senses from deceiving us, there must be 
distinctions of some sort drawn between different kinds of 
sensations or perceptions. Adopting the distinction of Aris- 
totle, we find him in his Logic identifying it with that of 
Locke, between the primary and secondary qualities of bodies. 
It may be doubted whether we can so absolutely divide, as 
Aristotle and Hutcheson did, the accompanying ideas from 
the sensations or perceptions. The sensations and ideas are 
in every case wrapt up in one concrete cognitive act, while, 
however, they may come up in a different concretion in our 
next experience, and may be separated into elements by an 
analytic process. We rather think, too, that the perception 
of extension (as has been shown by Hamilton) is involved in 
all our sense-perceptions, for we seem to know our organism 
as in space and localised by every one of the senses. The 
language about the motions of bodies constituting the occa- 
sion of the perceptions in the mind, proceeds upon the 
inadequate distinction between efficient and occasional cause, 
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drawn by the disciples of Descartes, a distinction adopted 
by Reid as well as Hutcheson. We suspect that it still 
remains true, that the common division of our external 
senses is very imperfect, and that it is not easy to arrange 
our sensations into classes. 

In regard to the question started in the next age by Reid, 
as to whether we perceive by the senses the external mr 
or an idea of it, it is certain that he accepts the view and the 
language of the great body of philosophers prior to his time, 
and speaks of our perceiving by ideas “as images of some- 
thing external.” - 

Formal Logic has been taught, we believe, in Glasgow 
University from its establishment in 1451 to this present 
time. Hutcheson has a Compend of Logic which was used 
as a text-book in Glasgow and elsewhere. In this treatise, 
after a meagre dissertation on the rise of philosophy, he 
defines Logic as “‘ the art of guiding the mind in the know- 
ledge of things ;” adding, that it may also be considered a 
science, and that others define it “‘ the art of discovering and 
declaring truth.” These definitions will be regarded as too 
loose and vague by the rigid logicians of our time. In treat- 
ing of the Concept, Notion, or Idea, he represents ideas 
as being divided into Sensations, Imaginations, and Pure 
Intellections,—a theory adopted by Gassendi, and favourably 
received by not a few for an age or two after the time of 
Descartes and Gassendi, as seeming to reconcile these two 
eminent men. Hutcheson had previously represented all 
sensation as external and internal, and declared with Locke, 
that all our ideas arise either from the external sense or from 
reflection. The intellections he defines as “ any ideas not 
reached or comprehended by any bodily sense;” they are 
chiefly “‘ suggested by the internal sense, and include our 
actions, passions, judgments, doubts, and the like, and also 
abstract ideas.” There is an incongruous mixture here of 
the Lockian with an older theory. The ideas derived from 
reflection, which are all singular and concrete, should not be 
put in the same class with those abstract and general ideas, 
which are formed by the intellect from the materials got 
from sensation and reflection, and we may add, from those 
furnished by the faculties of the mind in their exercise, such 
as those we have of the beautiful and the good. This con- 
fusion long lingered in the Scottish psychology, from which 
it has scarcely yet been expelled. 

Hutcheson represents complex (concrete would be the 
better phrase) i as having comprehension; and uni- 
versal ideas as having extension; and announces the rule 
that extension and comprehension stand to each other in a 
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reverse order. He distinguishes between a Logical Whole, 
which is a universal in respect of its species, which are 
spread out in division ; and a Metaphysical Whole, which is 
the comprehension of a complex idea, and is declared by 
definition. He distinguishes between Noetic and Dianoetic 
judgment, in the former of which the two ideas are compared 
immediately (proxime), and in the latter by means of a third. 
‘The subject, predicate, and copula, are said to be in the 
—, either expressed or suppressed and involved. 

e does give the Dictum of Aristotle as the regulating prin- 
ciple of reasoning, but derives all the force of syllogism from 
these three axioms, in which, we think, there is a very un- 
satisfactory vagueness in the phrase agree :—‘(1.) Things 
which agree in one-third agree with one another ; (2.) Things 
of which the one agrees and the other does not agree with 
one and the same third do not agree with one another; (38.) 
Things which agree in no third do not agree with each 
other ; (4.) Things which disagree in no third do not disagree 
among themselves. Hence are deduced the general rules of 
syllogisms.” This Compend continued to be printed and used 
down to at least the close of the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. One is inclined to think that these phrases and 
distinctions must have been introduced to the notice, and 
inscribed on the memory, of William Hamilton during his 
collegiate life at Glasgow, and that they may have helped 
as they recurred, consciously or unconsciously, to suggest to 
him certain of the essential principles of the New Analytic 
of Logical Forms. 

He has a separate treatise on Metaphysics which he 
divides into Ontology, or the Science of being, and Pneumato- 
logy, or the Science of Spirit (divine and human). “It 
appears from his treatise on Metaphysics,” says his admiring 
biographer, “‘that he was well acquainted with the logo- 
machies, meaningless questions, and trivial debates of the 
old Scholastics, which had thrown a thick darkness on that 
part of philosophy: he has set that branch of knowledge in 
a clear light, and rendered it instructive and entertaining.” 
The sneer at the scholastics is a symptom of the age. The 
alleged ‘‘ meaningless questions” are still put, and must be 
put, by profound thinkers who would go down to the founda- 
tions of truth. Even Hutcheson was obliged to put them 
and to answer them. The answers which he gives, if not so 
profound in fact or in appearance as those given by the 
ancient Greek philosophers, by the scholastics, or b 
Descartes and Leibnitz, are always clear and sensible, and 
often just and satisfactory. He discusses, and this by no 
means in a superficial manner, topics which the Scottish 
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metaphysicians between him and Hamilton carefully avoided. 
His scholastic training at Killyleagh, and the spirit of the 
older teaching, had still a hold upon him for good. 

He treats of Being, declaring it to be undefinable, and 
shewing that it involves Existence and Essence, and that 
Potency and Action are the principles of Being. He refers 
the conviction of our Identity of Being to consciousness. As 
to the much agitated question of the principle of individua- 
tion he comes to the sound conclusion that it is to be 
ascribed to the nature of the thing existing. 

He discusses the question whether metaphysical axioms 
are innate. He denies that they are innate in the sense of 
their being known or observed by the mind from its birth, 
and affirms that in their general form, they are not reached 
till after many comparisons of singularideas. He shews that 
the mind assents to them in their singular form even when 
a sensible object is presented. He stands up for axioms, 
self-evident and immutable—with him, as with Locke, self- 
evidence being their prominent feature and their mark; but 
he also declares them to be eternal and unchangeable—the 
mind perceiving at once the agreement or disagreement of 
the subject or predicate. He denies that there is any 
principle entitled to be regarded as the first of all, and 
maintains that it is vain to seek any other criterion of truth 
than the faculty of reason itself, and the native power of the 
mind. These views are surely more profound than those of 
Locke, less extravagant than those of Descartes, Leibnitz or 
Wolf (he refers to Wolf). They do not exhaust the subject; 
in particular, while he says truly (with Aristotle) that the 
singulars and the less general are first known, hedoesnot enter 
on the question, which neither the Scottish nor any other 
metaphysicians have yet settled, of the relation of self- 
evident truths in their singular to their generalized form. 

In regard to Space and Time, he avoids the extreme 
positions both of Clarke, who represents them as modes of the 
Divine Being, and of Leibnitz, who describes them as mere 
relations perceived by the mind. He represents them as 
things or realities, and declares modestly and truly that 
we are ignorant of the relation in which they stand towards 
the Divine Nature, These judicious views were followed by 
the Scottish metaphysicians generally down to the time of 
Hamilton. 

This leads him into the investigation of the Infinite. He 
regards the following propositions as probable :—that it is 
scarcely possible that there should be a number of infinite 
things of the same kind; that the infinite, because it is 
infinite, cannot be greater; that infinites, so far as infinites, 
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cannot be multiplied; nor can have any finite relation 
(rationem) to finite parts, although things by one reason 
infinite and by another finite may be divided and multiplied, 
if only there are other things of the same description. But 
after enunciating these bold propositions he cautiously adds, 
that these questions may well be held to surpass human 
=. 

e declares that, properly speaking, there is only one sort 
of cause, the efficient. He says that in the impulse and 
motion of bodies, and in the effort to change the idea in our 
minds, and to produce motions in our bodily members, we 
not only see change, but perceive some energy or efficacy. 
This view is not thoroughly carried out; it certainly is the 
truth so far as it goes. He cautions us, in the very spirit 
of Reid, against dogmatising too minutely as to the power of 
the mind over the body. 

Substance is that which remains when the affections 
change. He agrees with Locke that the nature of substance 
is unknown, except that we have an obscure idea of some- 
thing as the substratum of qualities. His views on this 

- whole subject are meagre and unsatisfactory. 

Still it is in-the discussion of these questions that he 
passes beyond Shaftesbury, and shows the clearness, the 
Judiciousness, and the independence of his thinking. We 
are not sure whether these metaphysical topics have been 
discussed in a profounder manner by any thinker of the 
Scottish School except Sir W. Hamilton, and he has not 
shown the same amount of speculative caution and good 
sense as Hutcheson. 

But Hutcheson dwells far more on the motive and moral 
parts of man’s nature than on logical and metaphysical 
subjects. We have seen that he brings in many other senses 
besides the external ones. He defines sense, “‘every deter- 
mination of our minds to receive ideas independently on our 
will, and to have perceptions of pleasure and pain.” The 
following is his classification of them: ‘‘In the first class 
are the external senses, universally known; in the second, 
the pleasant perceptions arising from regular harmonious 
uniform objects, as also from grandeur and novelty. These we 
may call after Mr Addison, the ‘pleasures of the imagination,’ 
or we may call the power of receiving them an internal sense. 
Whoever dislikes this name may substitute another. 8. The 
next class of perceptions we may call a public sense, viz. 
our determination to be pleased with the happiness of 


others, and to be uneasy at their misery. This is found 
in some degree in all men, and was sometimes called 
, OY sensus communis, by the antients; this 
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inward pain or compassion cannot be called a sensation of 
sight. It solely arises from an opinion of misery felt by 
another, and not immediately from a visible form. The 
same form presented to the eye by the exactest painting, or 
the action of a player, gives no pain to those who remember 
that there is no misery felt. When men by imagination 
conceive real pain felt by an actor, without recollecting that 
it is merely feigned, or when they think of the real story 
represented, then, as there is a confused opinion of real 
misery, there is also pain in compassion. 4. The fourth 
class we may call the moral sense, by which we perceive 
virtue or vice in ourselves or others. This is plainly 
distinct from the former class of perceptions, since many are 
strongly affected with the fortunes of others who seldom 
reflect upon virtue or vice in themselves or others as an 
object; as we may find in natural affection, compassion, 
friendship, or even general benevolence to mankind, which 
connect our happiness or pleasure with that of others even 
when we are not reflecting upon our own temper, nor de- 
lighted with the perception of our own virtue. 5. The fifth 
class is a sense of honour which makes the approbation or 
gratitude of others, for any good actions we have done, the 
necessary occasion of pleasure, and then dislike, condemna- 
tion, or resentment of injuries done by us, the occasion of 
that uneasy sensation called shame, even when we fear no 
further evil from them.” He adds that this enumeration 
may not be sufficient, and says that “there may be others, 
such as some ideas of decency, dignity, suitableness to 
human nature in certain actions and circumstances.” 

He then shows that the objects gratifying these senses 
call forth desires, which fall into five corresponding classes, 
those of the Bodily Senses, of the Imagination or Internal 
Sense, of Public Happiness, of Virtue, and Honour. We 
are yet (so we are inclined to think) without a ar aage 
exhaustive classification of the natural appetencies whic 
lead to emotion, and desire, and action. That of Hutcheson 
is one of the best which we yet have, and should be looked 
to by those who would draw out a scheme of the categories 
of man’s motive principles. We are disposed to think, how- 
ever, that the Sense of Honour may be resolved into the 
Moral Sense combined with some other principles. 

He shows how Secondary grow upon these Original Desires. 
‘‘ Since we are capable of reflection, memory, observation, 
and reasoning, about the distant tendencies of objects and 
actions, and not confined to things present, there must arise 
in consequence of our original desires, secondary desires of 
everything imagined useful to gratify any of the primary 
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desires, and that with strength proportioned to the several 
original desires and the imagined usefulness or necessity of 
the advantageous object. Thus, as soon as we come to 
apprehend the use of wealth or power to gratify any of our 
original desires we must also desire them. Hence arises the 
universality of these desires of wealth and power, since they 
are the means of gratifying all other desires.” Sir James 
Mackintosh says, ‘‘He seems to have been the first who 
entertained just notions of the formation of the secondary 
desires which had been overlooked by Butler.” 

He also shows how the Association of Ideas, which he 
characterises as the “disposition in our nature to associate 
any ideas together for the future which once presented them- 
selves jointly,” has an influence upon our desires, primary 
and secondary, and specially on our sense of beauty. ‘‘ Some 
objects which, of themselves, are indifferent to any sense, yet 
by reason of some additional grateful idea may become very 
desirable ; or by like addition of an ungrateful idea may raise 
the strongest aversion. When any circumstance, dress, state, 

osture, is constituted as a mark of infamy, it may become, 
in like manner, the object of aversion, though in itself most 
inoffensive to our senses. Ifa certain way of living, of receiv- 
ing company, of shewing courtesy, is once received among 
those who are honoured, they who cannot bear the expense of 
all this may be made uneasy at their condition, though much 
freer from trouble than that of higher stations. Thus dress, 
retinue, equipage, furniture, behaviour, and diversions, are 
made matters of considerable importance by additional 
ideas.” ‘‘ The beauty of trees, their cool shades and their 
aptness to conceal from observation, have made groves and 
woods the usual retreat to those who love solitude, especially 
to the religious, the pensive, the melancholy, and the 
amorous. And do not we find that we have so joined the 
ideas of these dispositions of mind with those external 
objects, that they always recur to us along with them.” He 
thus started those views regarding the influence of associa- 
tion of ideas on our perceptions of beauty and moral good 
which were prosecuted by Turnbull, Beattie, and others, till 
they culminated in the ingenious but extravagant theories 
of Alison and Jeffrey in regard to the beautiful, and of Adam 
Smith and Mackintosh in regard to virtue. Hutcheson cer- 
tainly has not developed the full influence of association of 
ideas, but the account which he gives is just so far as it goes. 

He dwells at great length on the Sense of Beauty. The 
feeling is raised at once on the perception of certain objects. 
He does not stand up for beauty supposed to be in the nature 
of things without relation to any mind perceiving it. On 
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the contrary, all beauty implies the perception of some 
mind. Still there may be a distinction drawn between ori- 
ginal or absolute beauty on the one hand, and relative or 
comparative beauty on the other. By the former he under- 
stands the beauty which we perceive in objects without com- 
parison with anything external, such as that observed in the 
works of nature, artificial forms, figures, theorems; by the 
latter, the beauty founded on uniformity, or a kind of unity 
between the original and the copy. In determining what the 
beautiful is, he propounds the theory that it is a compound 
ratio of uniformity and variety, so that where the uniformity 
of bodies is equal, the beauty is as the variety; and where 
the variety is equal, the beauty is as the uniformity. He 
seeks to establish this view by examples, dwelling on beau- 
tiful objects in nature and art, shewing how there is in them 
all uniformity or unity, proportion or harmony. This doc- 
trine may not be the full theory of beauty ; but there must 
surely be some truth in it; for in some modification or other 
it has cast up among profound thinkers in all ages, from 
Plato and Augustine in ancient times, to Cousin, Macvicar, 
and Ruskin in our day. 

He stands up resolutely for the existence of disinterested 
and social affections. He earnestly opposes those who, like 
the Cyrenaics, and probably the Epicureans, would make 
pleasure the end of existence, and who would make us desire 
the good of others or of societies merely as the means of our 
own safety and prosperity ; or as the means of some subtler 
pleasures of our own by sympathy with others in their hap- 
piness ; or who would make our end to be the pleasure we 
enjoyed in being honoured, or some reward we expect for our 
services, and these either from God or man. He opposes 
also that more refined system which makes our aim the 
joys proceeding from generous motions and moral approba- 
tion. He shows, with great acuteness, that in all our de- 
sires, whether benevolent or selfish, there is some motive, 
some end intended distinct from the joy of success, or the 
removal of the pain of desire ; and that there is first the mo- 
tive operating, and then the joy or pain following according 
as the motive is gratified or thwarted. He proves that men 
have affections, such as the love of offspring and of relatives, 
which fit them for a state of society; he takes pains to show 
that in this respect he differs from Puffendorff, who con- 
structs his theory of society on the principle that self-love 
is the spring of all our actions ; and he offers a most deter- 
mined opposition to Hobbes when he makes the natural state 
of man to be one of war. 


A considerable portion of all his works is occupied in de- 
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monstrating that man is possessed of a Moral Sense. In 
his “Inquiry,” published before Butler’s ‘“‘ Sermons on Hu- 
man Nature,” he declares, ‘that from the very frame of our 
nature we are determined to perceive pleasure in the prac- 
tice of virtue, and to approve of it when practised by our- 
selves or others.” He declares that the vast diversity of 
moral principles in various ages and nations “is indeed a 
good argument against innate ideas or principles, but will 
not evidence mankind to be void of a moral sense to perceive 
virtue or vice in actions.” He ever kindles into a gentle 
warmth when he speaks of the joys derived from this sense, 
which he represents as purer and more elevated than those 
which can be had from any other source. The conscience, 
though often unable to govern our inferior nature, is yet 
its own nature born for government; it is the ruling princi- 
ple (ro iysuouxéy) to which all things had been subjected 
in the entire (integro) state of our nature, and to which they 
ought to be subjected. His views on the subject of the supre- 
macy of conscience are not sothoroughly wrought out as those 
of Butler; but they are explicitly stated, and become more 
decisive in his later works. 

But what is the quality in actions looked at, appreciated, 
and approved by the Moral Sense? To this question Hut- 
cheson gives, if not a satisfactory, a very decisive reply. He 
represents this quality as good will or benevolence. ‘ All 
those kind affections which incline us to make others happy, 
and all actions which flow from such affections, appear mo- 
rally good, if while they are benevolent towards some persons 
they be not pernicious toothers.” Advancing a step farther, 
he discovers that ‘‘ the several affections which are approved, 
though in very different degrees, yet all agree in one general 
character of tendency to the happiness of others,” and the 
most perfectly virtuous actions are such “‘ as appear to have 
the most unlimited tendency to the greatest and most ex- 
tensive happiness of all the rational agents to whom our influ- 
ence can reach.” He is evidently inclined to reckon the 
Moral Sense as planted in our nature to lead us to commend 
at once those actions which tend towards the general happi- 
ness. His theory of virtue thus comes to be an exalted kind 
of eudaimonism with God giving us a moral sense to approve 
of the promotion of happiness without our discovering the 
consequences of actions. Hume required only to leave out 
the divine sanction (he retained some sort of moral sense) in 
order to reach his theory of virtue consisting in the useful 
and agreeable. Hutcheson opposes very resolutely all those 
moralists who seek to give morality a deeper foundation 
in the nature of things. The function of reason in morals is 
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simply to show what external actions are laudable or cen- 
yma according as they evidence good or evil affections 
of soul. 

He has also remarks on the sense of honour and shame, 
of which we have not given any account. 

Proceeding on these principles, derived mainly from 
Shaftesbury, but more systematically expounded, he builds 
up a system of Moral Philosophy. He gives a division of the 
virtues and treats of the duties we owe toward God, toward 
mankind, and toward ourselves. In proving the existence 
of God, he appeals to the structure of the world. He 
reaches the divine perfections by a set of metaphysical princi- 
pies surreptitiously introduced, and scarcely consistent with 

is philosophy. He answers the objections derived from the 
existence of evil in a common-place way, by showing how par- 
‘ticular evils are necessary to superior good. He seeks to 
establish the immortality of the soul by an appeal to the 
nature of the soul as being different from the y, and to 
the hopes of a future state. 

He enters at great length into the discussion of the ages 
which preceded him, as to the Law of Nature. He shows that 
there are rights. antecedent to the institution of civil govern- 
ment. He establishes the right of property, first, on the 
principle that “things fit for present use the first occupier 
should enjoy undisturbed ;” and on the farther principle, that 
each has a right to the fruits of his own labour; and that it 
is the common interest of society, and tends towards the 
furtherance of industry, that mankind should be secured in 
their possessions. 

He says that ‘‘civil power is most naturally founded by 
these three different acts of a whole people: 1. An agree- 
ment or contract of each one with all the rest, that they will 
unite into one society or body, to be governed in all their 
common interests by one council; 2. A decree, or designa- 
tion made by the whole people of the form or plan of 
power, and of the persons to be entrusted with it; 8. A mu- 
tual agreement or contract between the governors thus con- 
stituted and the people, the former obliging themselves to a 
faithful administration of the powers vested in them for the 
common interest, and the latter obliging themselves to obe- 
dience. Though it is not probable that, in the constitution 
of the several states, men have generally taken these three 
regular steps ; yet it is plain that, in every just constitution of 
power, there is some such transaction as implicitly contains 
the whole force of all the three. He argues that the people 
have a right of resistance, and of dethroning a prince who 
is grossly perfidious to his trust.” 
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,. He thinks that the senate of the country should create a 
censorial power, ‘that by it the manners of the people may 
be regulated, and that luxury, voluptuous debauchery, and 
other private vices prevented or made infamous.” He holds 
that the ‘‘ Magistrate should provide proper instruction for 
all, especially for young minds, about the existence, goodness, 
and providence of God, and all the social duties of life and 
motives to them.” But he particularly maintains that 
“every rational creature has a right to judge for itself in 
these matters.” While an earnest supporter of liberty of 
thought and action, he yet holds ‘‘ as to those who support 
atheism, or deny a moral providence, or the obligation of the 
moral law, or social virtues, that the State may justly restrain 
them by force, as hurting it in its most important interests.” 
When Calamy heard of Hutcheson’s call to Glasgow, he 
smiled, and said he was not for Scotland, and that he would 
be reckoned there as unorthodox as Simson. But Hutche- 
son lived an age later than Simson: he was much more pru- 
dent, and was personally liked ; he was professor of philosophy 
and not of theology; and so he passed through life with very 
little public opposition. Still the stone which he had set a 
moving could not go on without meeting with some little ruf- 
fling. About the beginning of the session 1737-38, a paper was 
ae and published anonymously by one who professed to 
ave been lately in the college, charging Hutcheson with 
teaching dangerous views. We have. not seen this attack ; 
but the reply prepared by a body of his favourite students is 
preserved. There seems to be force in some of the ob- 
jections taken; others entirely fail. It is objected to him 
that he taught that we could have the knowledge of moral 
good and evil although we knew nothing of the being of a 
God; it is replied that Hutcheson’s doctrine was that we 
might have knowledge of some virtues though we had not 
known God, and that a notion of moral good must come prior 
to any notion of the will or law of God. Itis objected that he 
taught that the tendency to promote the happiness of others 
is the standard of moral goodness; it is acknowledged in 
the answer that benevolent affections towards others are 
our primary notion of moral goodness, and the primary ob- 
ject of our approbation. It is objected that he taught that 
itis sometimes lawful to tell a lie; it is answered that Hut- 
cheson’s doctrine was very much against lying, but did imply 
that there might be cases in which lying was justifiable. 
Throughout Scotland there was an impression among the 
scholars who had been trained in the previous generation 
that he was sensualising and degrading the old philosophy. 
The friends of evangelical truth perceived that the young 
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cg who admired him addressed them in a very 
ifferent speech from that of their old divines and from that 
of the inspired writers. The description given of the new 
style of preaching by the clerical satirist Wotherspoon, in his 
** Characteristics,” was found to have point and edge: “ It 
is quite necessary in a moderate man, because his modera- 
tion teaches him, to avoid all the high flights of evangelic 
enthusiasm and the mysteries of grace of which the common 
people are so fond. It may be observed, nay, it is observed, 
that all our stamp avoid the word grace as much as possible, 
and have agreed to substitute the ‘moral virtues’ in the 
room of the ‘ graces of the Spirit.” Where an old preacher 
would have said a great degree of sanctification, a man of 
moderation and politeness will say a high pitch of virtue.” 
In the advice to a good preacher the following counsels are 

iven :—‘‘1. His subjects must be confined to the social 

uties. 2. He must recommend them only from rational 
considerations, viz., the beauty and comely proportions of 
virtue, and its advantages in the present life without any 
regard to a future state of more extended self-interest. 8. His 
authorities must be drawn from heathen writers ; none, or as 
few as possible, from Scripture. 4. He must be very unaccept- 
able to the common people.” ‘ The scattering a few phrases 
in their sermons, as harmony, order, proportion, taste, sense 
of beauty, balance of the affections, will easily persuade the 
people that they are learned; and this persuasion is to all 
intents and purposes the same thing as if it were true. It 
is one of those deceitful feelings which Mr H in his 
Essays has shown to be beautiful and useful.” In illustrat- 
ing the third counsel he says, ‘‘ It is well known there are 
multitudes in our island who reckon Socrates and Plato to 
have been much greater men than any of the apostles, 
although (as the moderate preacher I mentioned lately told 
his hearers) the apostle Paul had a university education and 
was instructed in logic by Gamaliel. Therefore let religion be 
constantly and uniformly called virtue, and let the heathen 
philosophers be set up as great patterns and promoters of it. 
Upon this head most particularly recommend M. Antoninus 
by name, because an eminent person of the moderate char- 
acter says his Meditations are the best book that ever was 
written for forming the heart.” The effect of this accommoda- 
tion of religion to the world is graphically and truly described: 
‘The necessity of such a conduct cannot be denied when it 
is considered what effect the length and frequency of public 
devotion have had in driving most of the fashionable gentry 
from our churches altogether.” ‘‘ Now the only way to regain 
them to the church is to accommodate the worship as much 
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as may be to their taste.” ‘I confess there has sometimes 
been an ugly objection thrown up against this part of my 
argument, viz., that this desertion of public worship by those 
in high life seems, in fact, to be contemporary with, and to 
increase in a pretty exact proportion to, the attempts that 
have been aie and are made to suit it to their taste.” 

Hutcheson’s works got fit audience-in his own day, but did 
not continue to be much read after his death. In his mode 
and manner of writing he is evidently indebted to the wits of 
Queen Anne, such as Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Pope, and 
Swift, who were Frenchifying the English tongue, polishing 
away at once its roughness and its vigour, introducing the 
French clearness of expression, and we may add, the French 
morals. Hutcheson has their clearness, but is without their 
liveliness and wit. His style is like a well-fenced level 
country, in which we weary walking for any length of time ; 
it is not relished by those who prefer elevations and depres- 
sions; and is disliked by those who have a passion for 
mountains and passes. He ever maintains a high moral 
tone ; but it is doubtful whether he has retained for morality 
a sufficiently deep foundation. 

His philosophy is undoubtedly an advance upon that of 
Locke, and rises immeasurabl «Siow that of those professed 
followers of Locke in mena | and France, who in the days 
of Hutcheson were leaving out Locke’s reflection, and deriv- 
ing all man’s ideas from sensation, and all his motives from 
pleasures and pains. His view of the moral faculty is 
correct so far as it goes. He represents it as natural to 
man, and in his very constitution and nature. There may 
even be a propriety in calling it a sense with the qualifying 
— moral, inasmuch as like the senses it is a source of 

owledge ; revealing to us certain qualities of voluntary acts 
or agents; and inasmuch as it has always feeling or sensi- 
bility attached to its exercises. 

But, on the other hand, his view of the moral power falls 
greatly beneath that of the great English moralists of the 

revious century, and below that of the school of Clarke in 
is own day. The word sense allies the conscience too 
much with the animal organism, and the whole account 
iven of it separates it from the reason or higher intelligence. 
this point he was met immediately on the publication of 
his views by George Burnet, who maintains that moral good 
and evil are discerned by reason; that there is first reason, 
or an internal sense of truth and falsehood, moral good and 
evil, right and wrong, which is accompanied by another 
succeeding internal sense of beauty and pleasure; and that 
reason is the judge of the goodness and badness of our 
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affections and of the moral sense itself. Hutcheson does 
speak of the moral sense as being superior in its nature to 
the other senses, but he does not bring out so prominently and 
decisively as Butler did, its supremacy and its right to govern. 

If his theory of the moral power is superficial and defective, 
his account of that to which the conscience looks is positively 
erroneous. He represents virtue as consisting in benevolence, 
by which he means good will. This view cannot be made to 
embrace love to God, except by stretching it so wide as to 
make it another doctrine altogether; for surely it is not as 
a mere exercise of good will that the love of God can be 
described as excellent. His theory is especially faulty in 
that it overlooks justice, which has ever been regarded by 
our higher moralists as among the most essential of the 
virtues. Nor is it to be omitted that his moral system is 
self-righteous in its injunctions, and pagan in its spirit. No 
doubt he speaks everywhere with deep admiration of the 
morality of the New Testament; but the precepts which he 
inculcates, are ‘ierived fully as much from Antoninus and 
the Stoics as from the discourses of our Lord, and the 
Epistles of the apostles; and we look in vain for a recom- 
mendation of such graces as repentance and humility, meek- 
ness and long-suffering. 

By bringing down: morality from the height at which the 
great ethical writers, of ancient and modern times, had 
placed it, he prepared the way for the system of Adam Smith, 
and even for that of Hume. Smith was a pupil of his own, 
and Hutcheson was brought into contact with Hume. Hume 
submitted to Hutcheson in manuscript the “ Third Part of 
his Treatise of Human Nature,” that on Morals, before giving 
it to the world. The remarks which Hutcheson offered have 
been lost, but we can gather what they were from the letter 
which Hume sent him on receiving them, and which has been 

reserved. Hutcheson most characteristically objects to 
ume, that he had not expressed a sufficient warmth in the 
cause of virtue, and that he was defective in point of 
dence. Was this all that the high moralist Hutcheson 
foal to object to the founder of modern utilitarianism ? 
On the publication of his Institutes of Moral Philosophy, 
Hutcheson sends a copy of it to Hume, who remarks upon 
it, specially objecting to it as adopting Butler’s opinion, that 
our moral sense has an authority distinct from its force and 
desirableness ; but confessing his delight ‘‘to see such just 
philosophy, and such instructive morals, to have once set 
their foot in the Schools. I hope they will next get into the 
world, and then into the churches.” Yes, this was what the 
rationalists wished in that day, and what they wish in ours, 
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to get their views into the churches. Hutcheson, though dis- 
approving of the philosophy of Hume, and refusing to 
support him as a candidate for the chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Edinburgh, which he himself declined, had not 
retained sufficiently deep principles to enable him success- 
fully to resist the great sceptic who had now appeared. 
Error has been committed, God’s law has been lowered, and 
the avenger has come. We must endeavour in our next 
article to present him to our readers. 





Arr. IIL—Life of Theodore Parker. 


Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
Eighth eH" Society, Boston. By Joun Weiss. In Two 
Volumes. ndon: Longmans & Co, 1863. 


It has been well said, that “toleration is a plant of easy 
growth in the soil of indifference.” It cost the old Romans 
nothing—at first at least—to admit the possible divinity of 
Jesus Christ, because, looking at no religion as exclusively true, 
one god more or less in their Pantheon made no real difference 
to them. And the easy catholicity which distinguished the 
Romans did not become extinct with the Latin Empire. 
There are still to be found, in these our own days, men who 
not only see nothing incongruous, for example, in a Pusey, a 
Stanley, and a Ryle, being ministers in one church, but who 
are disposed to embrace, with almost equal cordiality, the foes 
and the friends of the Christian revelation. It is positively no 
exaggeration to say that, among not a few of the very liberal 
public writers of these times, the assaults of Colenso on the 
foundations of our faith have been regarded with a kindly and 
almost affectionate indulgence, while the strong language with 
which Renan is denounced in Christian circles, has been ear- 
nestly deprecated, as savouring not merely of bigotry, but of 
the spirit of persecution. 

It would be well to come to some distinct understanding 
with the advocates of this modern method of “ toleration.” If 
it is their opinion that the Bible is of no authority, that nothing 
has yet been settled as to matters of faith, and that we are 
still in want of some theological Newton to rise up and disclose 
to us which are the principia of religion, then let them frankly 
say so. We shall, after that, know exactly where to find them ; 
and more than this we shall give them all due credit for 
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consistency. For a man whose creed contains just this single 
article, “There is nothing particularly true,’ is of course 
entitled to welcome and patronise any teacher, no matter what 
may be the kind of doctrine he chooses to proclaim. But, on 
the other hand, it will not be reckoned unreasonable that we 
should ask that the position of such persons as ourselves should 
be looked at and fairly estimated. We are convinced, rightly 
or wrongly, that theology is not an infant science with its first 
—— still undiscovered ; it is our honest belief that the 

ible is the word of God, and the ultimate standard of appeal 
in all matters both of faith and practice; and’we are so 
thoroughly satisfied of the sowndness of our convictions on 
these points, and of their importance, that we can no more 
consent to have it remain an open question, whether Jesus 
Christ be divine or not, or whether there is pe other way of 
salvation except through him, than we can, as loyal subjects, 
admit the questionableness of the Queen’s right to rule over the 
British Empire. The essential tenableness of the position is, 
of course, a fair subject for discussion, and in that, connection 
we are quite prepared, and, as we believe, quite able to hold 
ourown. But assuming that our position is what we have now 
stated it to be, it is not a little strange that candid men should 
feel-warranted, for one moment, to accuse us of intolerance, 


when we one to pronounce upon the men and books that 


are brought under our notice such judgments as our known 
and professed principles logically require us to pronounce. 

On one condition we should have had no hesitation in wel- 
coming the Life of Theodore Parker in the way that some have 
done, as a valuable addition to our collection of religious bio- 
ean That condition is that we had felt ourselves at 

iberty to admit the possible falsehood of Christianity, or, at 
least, that we could have accepted the doctrine that the reli- 
gion of Jesus is just one of the many true religions which are 
at present professed on the earth. The subject of this memoir 
had much about him that was fitted to interest and attract. 
His natural abilities were of a high order, and he took extra- 
ordinary pains to cultivate them. His early advantages were 
few, and he received scarcely anything of school or college 
training ; but by his own indomitable energy and a 
he made himself one of the most learned men of his age and 
eountry. He was warm-hearted, too, and had the faculty of 
surrounding himself with circles of devoted friends. And while, 
in all his relations, his honesty, and sincerity, and earnestness 
-eould not be doubted, there was much substantial good which 
he was enabled to do in connection with the great social move- 
ments of his time. Now there will, of course, be many who will 
regard these virtues as more than sufficient to cover or atone 
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for all his sins. To have had a powerful and well-cultivated 
mind, to have struggled manfully against adversity, to have 
mastered half a dozen languages and the literature of half a 
dozen lands, and, above all, to have been loving, sincere, and 
conspicuously benevolent, there is so much that is good and 
praiseworthy, and provocative of admiration in all this, that we 
shall not wonder if the temptation should be pretty widely felt 
to think kindly of the man, and lightly of the wild things he 
said, and the deadly blows he aimed, at the name and the 
truth and the cause of Christ. At the same time, a little 
reflection will suffice to shew, that in obeying a natural impulse 
to be generous, we may allow ourselves to become fatall 
unjust ; because, in the exercise of the pseudo charity which 
we should in such a case require to indulge, we would inevi- 
tably make light of principles of, as we believe, unquestionable 
verity, and which, if true, are of vital importance. 

Thus, for example, there is much in the life of such a man 
as Parker, when read in a certain way, to tempt one to forget 
that all men, infidels as well as Christians, are responsible for 
their belief. He seemed, as we have said, to be thoroughly sin- 
cere in his search for the truth ; he had at his command the very 
best available sources of infurmation ; he did not spare himself in 
prosecuting what he conceived to be the necessary inquiries ; 
and there can be no doubt that the creed which he did finally 
profess was held by him honestly. And in view of all that, it 
need not surprise us if some, even of those who are deeply con- 
vinced that the position which he ultimately reached was a 
radically erroneous one, should hesitate about admitting that 
his unbelief can be taken judicial account of. Here, then, 
it will be at once seen, is one of the dangerous elements of the 
book. It may be an evil thing to do any injustice to the man, 
to refuse to make proper allowances for him, to judge of him 
harshly and ungenerously ; but better that, surely, a thousand 
times, than the virtual denial of a principle, on the truth of 
which depend some of the most important questions connected 
with human guilt and human obligation. Even the moralist 
cannot afford to give up his position that the law judges of 
the attitude of the mind as well as of the deeds of the body ; 
and all Christians are bound to be still more specific. If 
Bible really contains a m e, the only message, which the 
one true God has been pleased to send to men, then the Ame- 
rican preacher was as much obliged to receive that message as 
the people of Bethsaida or Ca; um. We have no right to 
condemn, as,a moral offence, the unbelief of the Jewish priests 
and elders, and admit, at the same time, the innocence of one 
who had the same demands made upon him that they had, 
and who was in greatly better circumstances than they were 
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for estimating the value of these demands. Christianity claims 
to be the exclusively true religion, and as such it can i 
only two great classes in the world. Jesus Christ is everything, 
or he is nothing. He is either the Father's plenipotentiary, or 
he is the worst of impostors. He has either the right to com- 
mand the homage of all, or he has no right to look for the 
respect of any. And if we believe all that, as we must do if we are 
loyal and consistent, then there is nothing either presumptuous 
or illogical in our taking up the highest ground, and saying 
that infidelity being the deliberate rejection of claims which 
ought to be submitted to, cannot justly be regarded merely as 
a weakness or misfortune. A sincere infidel is not the same 
thing as a sincere Christian. 

Then for another thing, in the kindly interest which we 
cannot help taking in the man, we are apt to overlook the 
character of the offence, to the habitual commission of which 
his life was confessedly devoted. He engaged, he tells us, in 
many works of importance in his day,—in seeking the emanci- 
pation of the slave, for example, and in promoting education, 
temperance, and the general diffusion of intelligence. But, if 
there was one service higher than another which he had ren- 
dered to his country, it was this :—He had shewn the absurdity 


of Mee goo Jehovah, and had made known another God, the 


true for whom he demanded universal homage. Now, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before ME,” is the first and 
gteatest of those commandments which we consider to be 
binding upon all men. ‘Whosoever breaks that law, therefore, 
no matter who he is, becomes guilty of idolatry, whether he 
makes an image of wood or stone, or has the likeness of his 
imaginary divinity merely floating before his mind. And as 
Parker not only did what, when tested by our recognized 
standard of truth, must be so characterised, but gloried in it, 
we ought not to be so regardless of the honour due to Jehovah 
as to think lightly, or speak lightly, of such an open and de- 
termined act of hostility. 

But Parker not only denied the claims of the God of the 
Bible, he manifested toward him a personal enmity as intense 
and virulent as was that of Shelley toward Jesus Christ. His 
most reckless “ Christian” apologists will not deny this ; but 
here, as elsewhere, when driven to straits, they bring forward 
as a set off, the beauty and goodness of his public and private 
conduct. Now, “ He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” 
is an aphorism which, according as you understand it, teaches 
either a profound truth or a shallow falsehood. The thing is 
true if by “life” is meant right behaviour in all , in its 
relation to God as well as in its relation to man; but a much 
narrower signification than that is usually given to it. It is 
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evidently assumed by those with whom the saying is most in 
favour, that, if a man is honest, kind, charitable, benevolent in 
his dealings with his fellows, it matters little or nothing what 
is his religious belief, or the state of his religious affections. 
And no doctrine can well be more monstrous than this. If a 
child were to overflow with love and affection toward brother, 
and friend, and neighbour, while it shewed itself at the same 
time to be full of bitter enmity to its own mother, that mother 
being all that was good, and kind, and love-worthy, we would 
not be slow to say that there was something strangely and 
repulsively amiss about its character. Its amiability in the one 
connection would certainly not be accepted as an excuse for its 
want of amiability in the other. And, in like manner, it is 
worse than irrational to say that because a man loves all the 
creatures, and is willing to do much, and sacrifice much for 
their happiness, he must not be condemned, although he fails 
to embrace the Creator himself within the circle of his regard. 
This is a point which it behoves us always to remember, 
for it is an important one in itself. But in the present case, it 
is peculiarly deserving of attention, for, among the erroneous 
principles which the Life before us tends to propagate, no one 
receives so much support, as that if a man is benevolent, he 
need not be godly; if he give special regard to the second 
table of the law, he may be excused if he neglect the first. 

We make these remarks just by way of indicating the 
character of some of the “temptations” to which the Christian 
reader will find himself exposed in the perusal of these memoirs. 
The subjeet of them was, we do not doubt, all that his friends 
describe, an able, learned, honest, loving, brave, benevolent 
man, with an apparently rich vein of natural piety running 
through his spirit. We should have been thankful if such a 
man had seen his way to consecrate his capacities to the service 
of the gospel, It is a matter of profound regret to us that he 
thought it his duty to oppose it. But we must not allow per- 
sonal considerations, generous impulses, emotions of pity to 
override great and fundamental principles, or to make us forget 
what is due to the honour of God and the majesty of his truth. 
Theodore Parker was an unbeliever, and a determined enemy 
of Christianity ; he devoted his life to the business of over- 
throwing the authority of Jehovah, and setting up what we 
can regard in no other light than as a system of ido ; and 
he bore, and never hesitated to express, an intense and bitter 
hatred to the Being whom we believe it to be duty of all men 
to love, And unless we are prepared to hold that faith is not 
a duty, and idolatry not a sin, and the love of God not of uni- 
versal obligation, we ought to feel no difficulty in determining 
the aspect in which such an enemy of the truth should be 
viewed, and the terms in which he should be spoken of. 
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A few sentences will suffice to give an outline of his life, and 
of those religious opinions which he came finally to hold. He 
was born on the 24th of August 1810, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, New England. His father was a farmer, had a large 
family to support, and was poor. The consequence was, that 
Theodore got very little schooling. “He had,” says his bio- 
grapher, “eleven weeks each winter, from 1817 to 1827, and two 
summer terms, from 1817 to 1819. At sixteen years of age he 
had one quarter at the Lexington Academy. And that was all.’ 
“In the winter of 1827, being then seventeen, he began to teach ; 
the first winter, a district school in Quincey ; the second in North 
Lexington ; the third, in Concord, and the fourth in Waltham ; 
working on the farm and in the shop the rest of the year.” 
“In the summer of 1830 he went away from home, and was 
absent till near midnight. He had received permission from 
his father to begone for a day, but was unwilling to say where- 
fore ; so nobody knew where he was gone. Returning, he went 
up to his father’s bed-side, and said, ‘ Father, I entered Harvard 
College to-day.’ He had spent the whole day in undergoing 
examination at Cambridge. The perplexity of the old man at 
his mysterious absence was not lessened when he heard the 
cause. ‘Why, Theodore, you know I cannot support you there? 
‘I know that, father ; I mean to stay at home and keep up with 
my class.’ He had quietly prepared to enter the Freshman 
class. He remained at home another winter, doing all his 
work, carrying on his studies, and going down to Cambridge to 

icipate in the examinations.” Amid adverse circumstances 

ike those, he struggled on, labouring to supply by private study 

what he could not afford to get from public schools ; and that 
he made excellent use of his time may be inferred from this, that 
at twenty-one he was teaching Greek, Latin, French,and Spanish, 
and that, a few years later, he could claim to have a more or 
less intimate acquaintance with German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Icelandic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Swedish, 
and Hebrew. In 1838, he entered the Theological School ; in 
1836, he began to preach, and in June 1837 he was ordained 
Minister of the Unitarian Congregation, West Roxbury, near 
Boston. There he soon began to preach in a way that alarmed 
even his own by no means strait-laced communion ; and in the 
course of a year or two scarcely any of his brethren in the pro- 
vince would exchange pulpits with Gian The toil and irritation 
connected with the controversies which ensued, by and by told 
upon his health, and in the end of 1843 he set out for Europe, 
to seek rest and restoration in travel. The tour did good to 
his body, but when he came back a year later, it was found 
that he was farther off from orthodoxy than before. In the 
mean time, however, his teaching had been telling on the minds 
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of many in Boston. A number of persons united themselves 
into a new congregation there, under the name of the “ Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society,” and of this church Parker 
consented to become the pastor His installation took place 
in January 1846, and he continued to serve the c , first in 
“The Melodeon,” and afterwards in the Music Hall (a place 
capable of containing nearly 3000 people, and which, when 
Mr Parker preached, was always crowded), until the beginning 
of 1859, when, being threatened with consumption, he set out 
on a second health-trip, from which he never returned. He 
died at Florence, May 10, 1860. 

The nature of the “gospel” which Mr Parker proclaimed 
with so much energy, and, if we are to believe his biographer, 
with so much success, can be explained without any difficulty, 
To do its author justice, he affected none of those dark and 
enigmatical forms of speech by which would-be philosophers 
have sometimes given an air of factitious profundity to their 
utterances. The universe was all plain to him, and he tells us in 
good ringing Saxon-English what he thought of it. In a letter, 
for example, written to his congregation from Santa Cruz, when 
he was on his way, for the second time, to Europe, he enters 
at great length upon an exposition of his views. After explain- 
ing the process by which he had been led to the belief that: 
Christianity was nota finality, but simply, with Judaism, Brah- 
minism, and other religions, a stepping-stone toward some- 
thing yet higher and more perfect, namely, Parkerism, he 
reminds his hearers that some of the most important truths 
which he had endeavoured to set forth might be ranged under 
these three heads: 1, the infinite perfection of God; 2, the 
adequacy of man for all his functions; and 3, absolute, or 
natural religion. 

What he means by “ the infinite perfection of God” may be 
learnt from the following :—*“ It (God’s perfection) is not 
known to the Old Testament or to the New ; it has never been 
accepted by any sect in the Christian world; for, though it 
be equally claimed by all, from the Catholic to the Mormon, 
none has ever consistently developed it, even in theory, but all 
continually limit God in power, in wisdom, and still more 
eminently in justice and in love. The idea of God’s imper- 
perfection has been carried out with dreadful logic in the 
‘Christian scheme.’ Thus, it is commonly taught in all the 
great theologies, that at the crucifixion of Jesus, ‘the Creator 
of the universe was put to death, and his own creatures 
were his executioners. Besides, in the ecclesiastical conce 
tion of Deity, there is a fourth person to the Godhead, namely, 
the devil, an outlying member, unacknowledged, indeed, the 
complex of all evil, but as much a part of the Deity as either. 
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Son or Holy Ghost, and far more powerful than all the rest. 
. .. Lhave taught that God contains all possible and con- 
ceivable perfection. . . . He is a perfect Creator, making all 
from a perfect motive, for a perfect purpose, of perfect sub- 
stance, and as a perfect means. The mote must be love, the 
pu welfare, the means the constitution of the wniverse © 
self, as a whole or in parts—for each great or little thing 
coming from Him must be perfectly adapted to secure the pur- 
pose it was intended for, and achieve the end it was meant to 
serve, and represent the causal motive which brought it forth.” 

On the subject of the “adequacy of man for all his func- 
tions,” Mr Parker remarks :—“ From the infinite perfection of 
God, there follows unavoidably the relative perfection of all 
he creates. So the nature of man tending to a progressive 
development of all his manifold powers, must be the best possi- 
ble nature, most fit for the perfect accomplishment of the per- 
fect purpose, and the attainment of the perfect end which 
God designs for the race and the individual... . It is not 
difficult, in this general way, to shew the relative perfection of 
human nature, deducing this from the infinite perfection of 
God ; but I think it impossible to prove it by the inductive 
process of reasoning from concrete facts of external observa- 
tion, of which we know not yet the entire sum, nor any one, 
perhaps, completely. . . . The primitive is a wild man, who 
gradually grows up to civilization. To me, the notorious facts 
of human history, and the footprints of man left all over the 
torrid and temperate lands, admit of no other interpretation.” 

Lastly, there are, according to this writer, three parts which 
make up the sum of true religion. These are “the emotional 
part of right feelings ; the intellectual part of true ideas; and 
the practical part of right actions. So the true religion which 
comes from the nature of man, consists of normal feelings to- 
ward God and man, of correct thoughts about God and the 
relation between them, and of actions corresponding to the 
natural conscience when developed in harmony with the entire 
constitution of man. All the six great historic forms of reli- 
gion—the Brahmanic, the Hebrew, Classic, Buddhistic, Chris- 
tian, Mahomedan—profess to have come miraculously from God, 
not normally from man ; and, spite of the excellence which 
they contain, and the vast service the humblest of them has 
done, yet each must ere long prove a hindrance to human 
welfare, for it claims to be a finality, and makes the whole 
of human nature wait upon an accident of human history, and 
that accident the whim of some single man. The absolute 
religion, which belongs to man’s nature, and is unfolded 
thence, like the high achievements of art, science, literature, 
and politics, is only distinctly concewed of in an advanced 
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stage of man’s growth ; to make its idea a fact is the highest 
triumph of the human race.” 

We recollect reading somewhere an anecdote of a shrewd 
city missionary, who, on one occasion, found himself surrounded: 
by a company of infidel artizans. He began at once to tell 
them the story of the cross, but he had not proceeded far 
when, from one side and another, there were thrown in his 
teeth the current objections to the truth of Christianity. He 
bore the interruptions for a time very quietly, answering each 
objection as it was suggested to the best of his ability. But 
at last seeing no prospect of the ending of these petty duels, 
he stopped and said, “ Well, gentlemen, you and T differ, it 
would seem, very widely, in our views of religion, but I am 
quite willing to be put right by you, if I am really in the 
wrong. Suppose we allow both views to be fully and fairly 
stated. Our friend there [pointing to one of the party who 
had made himself particularly prominent in the discussion] 
sees a great deal that is amiss in the Bible system. Iam read 
to accept him as your spokesman and representative, and shall 
listen patiently while he explains at as great length as he likes 
the principles of that bettér faith which you and he have 
adopted. And when he is done, you will, of course, hear with 
equal patience what I have got to say in my turn.” The pro- 


= was well received. It seemed to them—honest Eng- 
ishmen as — were—a very fair and just way of settling 


the dispute. silence was enjoined, and all eyes were 
turned towards the individual who was to act as the exponent 
of that more rational scheme of the universe, for the sake 
of which Christianity was to be abandoned. He began, ac- 
cordingly, to lay down his positions, and to support them with 
such arguments as had satisfied himself. But we need 
scarcely state the result. It is one thing to destroy and an- 
other to construct ; one thing to criticise, and quite another to 
make what shall be impervious to the criticism of others. The 
“system” of the infidel turned out to be not an impregnable for- 
tress, but a mere card castle ; and, as he floundered through his 
exposition, trying to shew how much better this or that view 
was to this or the other doctrine of the Scriptures, his own sup- 
— became ashamed of their champion, and the missionary 
ad little difficulty in engaging their sympathy, first in his re- 
ply, and afterwards in his positive statement of the truth. 
This anecdote has more than once occurred to us in reading 
the life of Theodore Parker. If he had been content with sim- 
ply assailing Christianity, he might possibly have done a large 
amount of injury. There are many things in our religion, con- 
cerning which little satisfaction can be given to the mere natural 
understanding. The doctrines of the Trinity, for example, the 
incarnation, the atonement, justification by faith, and regene- 
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ration by the Holy Ghost are matters of pure revelation which 
are to be received by faith. And if men refuse to acknowledge 
revelation as one source from which certain information is to be 
derived, and insist on applying to every single doctrine the test 
of the individual reason, much may be said against some of the 
points named which will sound plausible enough. A bold 
and able man, therefore, like Parker, if he had been wise 
enough to have confined himself to the “destructive,” might 
have given a powerful impulse to infidelity in a sceptical age. 
As it is, however, we anticipate no serious consequences from 
the widest possible dissemination of his opinions ; for fortu- 
nately “the adversary,” in this case, “has written a book ;” he 
has attempted the constructive ; he has told us without circum- 
locution or disguise what is the religious system which he would 
propose to put in the room of Christianity, and we are quite 
confident that there are very few indeed who will admire the 
substitute. If from the stand-point of the “Absolute Religionist,” 
as we may call Mr Parker, the Bible is seen to have its weak 
points, its irrationalities, its incredibilities, we can only answer, 
on the other hand, that, to say the very least of it, the system 
which he has constructed does not shew any better from the 
stand-point of Christianity. Those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 

With Mr Parker's fundamental proposition, that “God is 
infinitely perfect,” none of us will find fault. We all believe in 
the infinite perfection of God. But it strikingly illustrates the 
uncertainty and unreliableness of that sendeok by which, ac- 
cording to him, the truth is to be ascertained and ultimately 
established—the standard, namely, of the Reason, that to 
us, to owr Reason, the picture which he draws of “the perfect 
God,” seems nothing better than a wild caricature. e say 
nothing of his (quite unwarranted) assumption that God’s mo- 
tive in creation could only have been “love,” and his purpose 
only “the welfare” of all his creatures. We shall content our- 
selves with simply asking, which system looks the more rational, 
—that which supposes the fact of a fall, and the introduction, 
in consequence, of a cross current into human life, the impelling 
principle of which is something contrary to the divine mind ; or 
that which regards the world, in its present state, as a something 
which has come direct and fresh from the Creator’s hands, and in 
which there is not only nothing to awaken the divine displea- 
sure, but everything to engage and call forth his entire approval. 

Mr Parker is consistent with himself when, under his second 
head, he asserts “the adequacy of man for all his functions.” 
The primitive man is, indeed, a savage, who becomes civilized 
onl - degrees ; but human nature, even in its lowest forms 
of development, has nothing positively evil about it ; it has no 
sin, no depravity, no guilt. ere is no point on which he has 
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more thoroughly made up his mind, or about which he speaks 
more emphatically. It is many years since we began to watch 
with interest the career of this extraordinary man. He seemed 
so honest as well as so able that we could not help indulging 
the hope that some day the true light might dawn — his 
mind ; and we heard of | his affliction, and of his visit to Europe 
in 1859, almost with expectation. When his “ Life” therefore 
fell into our hands, one of the first things about which we sought 
to satisfy ourselves, was as to his state of mind in his last days. 
How great our disappointment was may be gathered from the 
following sentences taken from a letter written within a few 
months of his death: “I think the thing which ministers mean 
by ngsin-n-n-n* has no more existence than phlegiston, which 
was once adopted to explain combustion. I find sims, i. e. con- 
scious violations of natural right, but no sim, 4. e. no conscious 
and intentional preference of wrong (as such) to right (as such), 
no condition of enmity against God. I seldom use the word sin, 
it is damaged phraseology tainted by contact with infamous 
notions of man and God. . . . O James, I think the Christian 
doctrine of sin is the Devil’s own, and I hate it—hate it utterly. 
Orthodox scholars say that in the heathen classics you find no 
consciousness of sin. It is very true. God be thanked for it.” 
There are much worse things in the letter than these—things 
so bad that we could not quote them. Enough, however, has 
been given to shew in what light human nature is regarded by 
him. He admits, indeed, that the relative perfection of the 
race can only be satisfactorily proved by being deduced from 
his first doctrine, the absolute perfection of God ; but he does 
not think that the facts of experience and observation go in the 
least to militate against his theory. The matter, we may safely 
leave the reader to decide for himself. His eyes, we daresay, 
will not be so easily put out by a plausible “ deduction” as to 
become blind to the impracticable realities by which we are 
surrounded. That man is not, in his present state, such a being 
as we could conceive to have come directly out of the hands of 
God—that human nature is not even “relatively perfect”—that 
sinful and depraved affections have somehow rooted themselves 
in the very heart and centre of our being ; these are facts too 
patent to the eye and to the consciousness to be got rid of by a 
a syllogism ; and Christianity here, rather than Parkerism, is 
too obviously the religion of reason. : 

Once more, the principles of the “absolute or natural religion” 
appear, at first sight, to be not only very innocent but very 
sound. A religious man, according to them, is one whose ideas 
of God are correct, whose feelings towards God are just, and 
whose actions are agreeable to God’s will. But those statements 


* This is the way in which, according to Mr Parker, the orthodox American 
pronounce this hateful word, 
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must be read in connection with the fact that, under this system, 
piety is placed very much on a level with skill and learning. If 
a man has in operation on his farm or in his factory the best 
machinery that science has devised, he is in happier circum- 
stances than the man who is yet in a primitive state, who tills 
his field with the spade and weaves his cloth on a handloom ; 
but the one is not, in any way, morally better than the other. 
And, in like manner, those who were privil to sit at Mr 
Parker's feet in the Boston Melodeon differed from the Fiji 
islanders only in this, that the progress of the age had put them 
in possession not merely of steam-ploughs and spinning-jennies, 
but of the last discoveries in the science of ‘hailey: In short, 
the possession of the absolute religion is just one of the natural 
consequences of an advanced civilization. We are the better in 
many ways for having a high degree of the knowledge of God, 
as we are the better of our national school systems, our literary 
institutes, and our acquaintance with the powers and adaptations 
of steam; but the want of that knowledge entails no other kind 
of evil than what we may suppose to befall the savage because 
of his ignorance of political economy or agriculture. In parti- 
cular, there are no such things, under Parkerism, as a risk of 
damnation, or the need of an atonement, or a necessity for the 
employment of special means for the procuring of eternal life. 
There is no such thing as sin to be taken account of—God is 
not angry with the wieked—there is no call for any steps being 
taken to bring about a reconciliation—and, in a word, all the 
talk about the salvation of the soul is simple “drivel.” 

Such is the scheme which Mr Parker would have had the 
world adopt in place of the one which is set forth in the Scrip- 
tures; and with regard to it we need merely repeat that 
these views of the actual relations of God and man are suffi- 
ciently proved to be baseless dreams, by the fact that the uni- 
versal consciousness of humanity is unmistakeably against them. 
Of this Parker himself could not but have been aware ; for, in 
taking notice of the various hindrances which lay, as he said, 
in the way of the general acceptance of his gospel, he makes 
this significant remark, that the strongest of all these hindrances 
is “the ecclesiastical power, the various sects which, though 
quite unlike, yet all mainly agree in their fundamental 
principle of vicariousness.” This “ fundamental scan 7 of 
vicariousness” appears not in all Christian sects alone, but in 
all systems of religion that have ever been known, and it ex- 
a om the common conviction of the race, that religion has 

igher functions to perform in the world than civilisation, that 
its work, as its very name implies, is to bind again, to bring 
se and reconcile man and his justly offended Maker. 
e should have liked, had our space allowed it, to have 
given at some length the natural history of Mr Parker's opi- 
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nions, to have traced the beginnings and after progress of that 
miserable career of doubt which ended in his taking up a posi- 
tion of open and unreserved hostility to Christianity. But 
now we must make one or two cursory notices suffice. The 
home of his childhood was anything but favourable to the 
development of a reverential spirit. That is to say, it is no 
wonder he should have so soon lost faith in the Bible, since he 
saw his parents bow to or disregard it, just as it suited them- 
selves. His father and mother were Unitarians, and both 
apparently very “broad,” even assuch. “ In religious matters,” 
we are told, “old Mr Parker thought for himself, and hated 
Paley and Jonathan Edwards. He did not believe in eternal 
damnation, nor in the more extravagant of the miracles of the 
Old and New Testaments, but he was a great reader of the 
Bible, and taught the younger children the ten command- 
ments every Sabbath evening, and Sunday prayers and hymns.” 
The mother, again, “took great pains with the religious train- 
ing of her children, but cared little for doctrines—no bigotry, 
no cant, no fear. Religion was love and good works. . . . The 
dark theology of the times seems not to have blackened her 
soul at all.” The influence of a home where these were the 
ruling spirits can be easily imagined. Parker “ remembered 
with horror and a quivering of the flesh the torments he under- 
went when he first found, in a copy of the Westminster Cate- 
chism, the doctrine of eternal damnation and a wrathful God. 
He was little over sia when he fell out with them. But before 
he was nine years old, the fear went away, and he saw clear 
light in the goodness of God.” Thus early did he display his 
dislike to orthodoxy, and the alienation so soon awakened 
strengthened with his years. Even when he first began to 
om he was a free-thinker of a very advanced type, but after 

is ordination the descent continued with greatly increased 
rapidity. To this various causes contributed. Among others, 
Dr Channing was then in Boston, employing his eloquence to 
demonstrate the all-sufficiency of reason as a guide in religion, 
and a freer and less reverent spirit of inquiry began to display 
itself within the body to which he belonged. en the study 
of the German language and literature became the rage, and 
the rising divines of New England turned from older springs 
to drink at the charmed fountains of such men as Strauss and 
De Wette. And to add to the confusion, a transcendental 
school arose, with Coleridge for its remote and R. W. Emerson 
for its immediate originator, in which the doctrine was taught 
that the Christian element in humanity is something inciden- 
tal and transient, and that the permanent and absolute is only 
to be found in a sort of sentimental pantheism. In sucha 
place, and during such a time, a man of the most stedfast 
principle might have wavered ; and we need not wonder that 
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Mr Parker, who was trained in a school of doubt from his 
infancy, failed to withstand such powerful currents. The 
remarkable thing about him was that he stuck to the pulpit 
after all his friends, who had gone over to infidelity, had 
deserted it. The truth was, certainly, that the rostrum in the 
Melodeon was only a pulpit in name. But there is this much 
to be said in explanation of his continuing even nominally in 
the ministry: he had a mind that was far too strong and 
broad and unethereal to admit of his becoming a transcenden- 
talist, he was too honestly concerned about helping forward the 
various social movements into which he threw himself to make 
him think of becoming a mere litterateur, and retaining the 
conviction, amid ‘all his enmity to the religion of the Bible 
that the true God was to be served and worshipped, and that 
he himself was meant to be a sort of latter-day prophet, to 

roclaim in the wilderness of the world the faith which, as the 

ighest and last result of science and civilisation, was destined 
to triumph over all its rivals, he adhered firmly and persis- 
tently to the forms of a profession in which, according to our 
notions, he seemed exceedingly out of place. 
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Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and T'imes of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Marx Napier. 3 Vols. Edinburgh 
Thomas G. Stevenson, 22 Frederick Street. 1859, 1862. 


THE avowed object of this work is to dissipate the odium and dis- 
grace which have enveloped the memory of. Claverhouse, or, to 
quote the author's own words, “ to redeem the history of Scot- 
land from the vulgar calumny implied in the general recogni- 
tion of that mythical béte noir, ‘ Bloody Clavers.’” The author 
had obtained, from the liberality of the Duke of Buceleuch, 
unlimited access to the Queensberry Papers, and the result was 
“the discovery of thirty-seven important letters, all in the 
handwriting of Graham of Claverhouse, and addressed to the 
first Duke of Queensberry, throughout a series of years imme- 
diately preceding the revolution of 1688, the existence of which 
was hitherto absolutely unknown to history and the public.” 
These, with various other letters from the leading Scottish 
statesmen of the day, from the same ran temagge are his only 
original materials for the present undertaking. Besides these 
documents, he has given his readers, im extenso, the collection 
of Claverhouse’s letters printed for the Bannatyne Club in 
1826, most of which are addressed to the Earl of Linlithgow, 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland. Prior to the 
appearance of that volume, “ not a letter from the pen of Cla- 
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verhouse himself was known to exist, or at least had appeared.” 
The work “has assumed the form of illustrative memorials, 
and letters,” not that of a regularly written biography, for the 
author bids defiance to anything like order or arrangement. 
To tell the plain truth, we have in these volumes the life of 
a blood-stained persecutor, and a defence of persecution, a vin- 
dication of the intolerant government of Charles IT. and James 
VIL, and of everything done by Claverhouse in oppressing the 
Presbyterians during that dismal period of Scottish history. The 
tors are invariably eulogised. Charles II. was “the most 
good-natured of monarchs,” and the Duke of York is described 
as “his equally humane brother.” With the same uniformity 
King William, the hero of the Revolution, is stigmatised with 
every opprobrious epithet. The only instance in which we meet 
with anything like liberality or humaneness of sentiment is when 
the author condemns the practice of torture as an instrument for 
extracting judicial evidence ; but, to make up for this unwonted 
touch of feeling, he is careful to inform us that such “had been 
the arbitrary practice in England during the reign of Eliza- 
beth,” that “the covenanting kirk and its king, Argyle, have 
to answer” for the same crime, and that King William, “so far 
from abrogating, retained and ordered its use in Scotland.” 
The spirit in which the volumes are written is in strict kee 
ing with the barbarous object which the author ever has in 
view. The most prominent characteristics of his style are its 
supercilious tone, and the bitterness and coarseness of its vitu- 
peration, a species of rhetoric for which he evinces a strong 
redilection. He is never so much in his element as when 
taalying terms of contempt and execration, for choice varieties 
of which he seems to have ransacked the vocabularies of Bill- 
ingsgate, not to mention that of the bagnio. He cannot even 
mention theenames of the Presbyterian martyrs without an 
epithet of insult, often derisive of their piety, such as “Saint 
Brown,” “Saint Cargill,” “Saint Peden,” &c, Forthe Presby- 
terian ministers his least contemptuous appellation is that of 
“dominie.” Thus he quotes their historians as “ Dominie 
Wodrow,” “ Dominie Kirkton,” “ Dominie Law.” William 
Veitch is “a fanatical dominie of the covenant ;” and the 
Presbyterian clergy in general are “the low-minded, low-man- 
nered dominies the covenanting kirk.” Indeed, were his 
volumes pruned of these rank and rabid exuberances, they 
would be very dull reading. It is by marching on, @ tue téte, 
like one in a frenzy, with open mouth and distended nostrils, 
foaming, gesticulating, and screaming at the loudest pitch of 
his voice, that he expects to gain attention, if not credit, to 
what he has got to say. Every page, unless where letters are 
given, is fraught with misrepresentation. He is constantly 
perverting facts, and all the while ostentatiously parading him- 
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self as the rectifier of all preceding historians, boasting of his 
great historical discoveries, and holding up his own perform- 
ance as the _ of biographies. The letters are, in sober 
truth, the only part of the volumes of any historical value ; 
and brought out with a few explanatory remarks, they would 
have formed a very spare volume. Such, however, is the 
author’s turn for expansion, that he has spun out his work to 
three large octavos. This is managed somewhat in this way : 
The most of Claverhouse’s letters are printed twice, and some 
of them thrice. Other documents are reproduced more than 
once. Then he had to write down the covenanters while he 
was writing up Claverhouse; and the larger he made his 
book, the greater, he seems to have imagined, would be 
the pith of his argument. Hence the copious streams of per- 
sonal abuse to which we have alluded. 

But besides all this, many ugly facts, which exhibit in dark 
colours the character of Claverhouse, stand recorded in our his- 

tories. It was necessary for Mr Napier to get over this difficulty, 
’ which met him at the outset. In the first part of volume first, 
he applies himself to this task, which he accomplishes by pro- 
nouncing all these facts, however well attested, to be falsehoods. 

He especially labours to destroy the credibility of the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, author of the “History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Revolution.” 
Wodrow has doubtless done more than any other writer to expose 
the proceedings of the Government and their instruments, in- 
cluding Claverhouse, during that dark period. Every effort is 
therefore made to destroy the pesos! ear of this historian ; 
and for this purpose every epithet of scorn and contumely which 
the English language could supply, has been hurled at his 
honest head. He is described as “this vulgar glutton of coarse 
and canting gossip ;’ “this purblind fanatic ;” “ this mean and 
mendacious writer ;” “that idiot Wodrow;” “that fanatical 
dominie ;” “the low-minded Wodrow,” whose “honesty can 
only be defended at the expense of his intellect.” 

Tn reply to this torrent of abuse, it is hardly necessary to say 
that Wodrow’s credibility as a historian has long been tested 
and admitted by the most competent judges of historical evi- 
dence, and that it has never been su assailed. A 
proportion of his history, including, in fact, all its leading state- 
ments, is derived from official documents of Government itself, 
the Acts of Parliament, the Records of the Privy Council and 
of the Justiciary Court. It is equally true, that for many of 
the details of his history, he was indebted to “a multitude of 
other authentic papers” to which he had access. And it is the 
truthfulness of these gee which Mr Napier denies, describi 
them as “absolutely rank with calumny,” as “ naomi, pete 

utterly 


in its loosest manner from the most tainted sources, 
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unworthy of credit.” Before furnishing grounds upon which 
we have good reason to believe that the contents of these papers 
are in the main true narratives, we may allow Wodrow to 
inform us of the method which he took for obtaining them. 
In the preface to the first volume of his history, after acknow- 
ledging his obligations to the public records, he adds, “The 
rest of the history is made up of particular well-vouched” 
instances of severities through several parts of the kingdom, 
which cannot be looked for in the records ; some of them are 
attested upon oath ; others came from the persons concerned, 
their relations, or such as were present at the facts narrated. 
In this part I have taken all the care I could to get the best 
information, and have been reckoned by some a little over nice 
as to my vouchers.” Now, we have to state that these attested 
documents are still preserved among the Wodrow manuscripts 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh ; that they are very 
numerous, having been received from all parts of Scotland ; and 
that they evince the extreme care taken by the historian to 
have every statement well authenticated. There is strong 
prima facie evidence of their truth. They were received from 
men in the most respectable positions in the church and in 
society ; men who held the highest reputation for integrity in 
their day. Synods, presbyteries, and kirk-sessions interested 
themselves in gathering these informations. The parties from 
whom they were received were spread over the whole country, 
and there could be no collusion between them. These papers 
entirely agree with the records of the Privy Council regarding 
many of the facts, and in the impression which they convey as 
to the character of the times ; and when all put together, the 
hardly depict them in more dismal colours than those in wehiels 
they appear in the records of the Privy Council themselves. All 
this is confirmatory of their truth. If,as Mr Napier oracularly 
asserts, these alleged facts are gathered “from the most tainted 
sources, and are utterly unworthy of credit,” what a set of vile 
scoundrels must the Presbyterians of Scotland have been in the 
days of Wodrow! All the parties concerned in the concoction of 
these documents must have been liars and calumniators. And 
what is more, a wide-spread conspiracy must have’existed among 
Presbyterians all over Scotland, having for its object the fabri- 
cation of documents for blackening and blasting for ever the 
reputation of the best of governments, and the best deservin 
of men in Scotland. This wholesale imposture was snctiodl 
upon Wodrow, and Wodrow has imposed these forgeries upon 
succeeding historians! Mr Napier, no doubt, believes all 
this ; at all events, he manifestly lays it down as one of his 
historical axioms, that all Presbyterians are liars, and that 
their testimony is in every instance to be set aside, unless 
perchance it agrees with that of the Cavaliers, who were the 
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enly honest and truthful men in their day and generation. 
Let a man be a Presbyterian, and forthwith not a word he says 
is entitled to the smallest credit; as well expect to gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. This matches Lord Jefireys, 
of Western Martyrology notoriety, with whom Mr Napier ap- 
pears in this respect o> hens a strong fellow-feeling, and whom 
we would recommend as his next subject of biography, there 
being much puritanic calumny around the memory of that 
celebrated character to be cleared away! “ What pains,” said 
Jeffreys, “is a man at to get the truth out of these fellows 
(the Presbyterians), and it is with a great deal of labour that 
we can squeeze one drop out of them. I would have every- 
bedy that has but the least twang of saintship to see how the 
can cant, and snivel, and lie, and forswear themselves, and 
for the good of the old cause. They can do anything but speak 
truth and do their duty to God and their governors. bytery 
has all manner of villany in it. Shew me a Presbyterian, and 
I will engage to shew a lying knave.”* 

Claverhouse’s letters, so far from proving, as Mr Napier 
imagines, that the various narrations respecting that persecutor 
spread through Wodrow’s history are false and calumnious, go 
rather to confirm their truth. e two authorities agree as to 
the movements of Claverhouse in different pasts of the country 
a ge persecuting crusades, and this comes to something. . 

t is more, there is such an agreement between them in 


But w 
regard to the aspect in which they present the character of 
Claverhouse, as to prove the cakenaalal truth of Wodrow’s 
narratives, altogether apart from the direct evidence by which 
their trustworthiness may be attested. The facts, as brought 
out in the letters, and those given by Wodrow, may vary in 


some particulars, but there is a pervading consistency between 
the light in which Wodrow exhibits the character of Claverhouse 
and the light in which his own letters exhibit him ; and if in 
some cases his actions have a darker shade in the pages of the 
historian, than that which they exhibit in his own description, 
which is what might be expected, they are yet such as his own 
account of himself shews he was quite capable of committing. 
But to enter into a comparison of these different 
would carry us into details beyond the limits of a Noclaaataie 
In glan over Mr Napier’s multifarious references to “ the 
fanatical rebellion” under Eharles and James, which form a large 
part of these volumes, the first thing which strikes one is his 
misrepresentation of the whole question which brought the 
Presbyterians and the government of that period into collision. 
He belongs to a school of writers, not a large one, indeed, but 


: * Trial of Lady Lisle, in State Trials, 
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sufficiently zealous, who, following in the wake of Sir George 
Mackenzie, emphatically deny that there was any persecution 
‘during the period in question. Uniformly does he represent 
the government as paternal, just, merciful, and the persecuted 
ag having suffered solely for the crimes of sedition, rebellion, 
treason, assassination. Hume has been censured for giving:the 
glorious sufferers little praise, and yet even he execrates the 
tyranny which trod them under its iron hoof But Mr Napier 
and his party deny that there was then any tyranny on the 
part of the government toexecrate, Such is the constant tune 
of Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe's historical annotations ; such is the 
key-note of Professor Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Cavaliers ;” and such 
is the burden of the chorus between every act of Mr Napier’s 
i-comedy. Unable to deny the sufferings of the times to 
which the voluminous records of the Privy Council bear sad 
witness, he maintains that the sufferers were fanatics or rebels, 
who were not punished one whit above what they deserved. If 
the government committed any fault at all, it was that of being 
too lenient where no leniency was due, that of sparing too man 
of the wild beasts who ought to have been wholly cateominabol 
But what are the facts?’ The whole persecution, we hesitate 
not to say, turned upon one question, involving neither fana- 
ticism, nor rebellion, nor assassinating principles, a question 


which can be yore in a few words. Many of the ejected 


ministers refused, at the command of the government, to desist 
from preaching the 1, claiming that as aright of which no 
government on earth could deprive them; and; on the same 
principle, many of the people declined to attend the parish 
‘churches, or to desist from hearing the ejected ministers. Now, 
the question was, Were these claims to be conceded by the 
government, or were they not? The government unhappily 
Secided in the negative. In spite of this decision, the ministers 
continued to preach and the people to hear them, both ae 
according to their light and conscience. Still they continued: 
to live peaceably ; and if, at length, some of them rose in self- 
‘defence, it was oppression which drove them to resistance. 
Had the rulers yielded those claims, there would have been: 
no persecution. us, the case, as it, stood practically between 
the government and the non-conformists, was reduced to 'a 
simple question of liberty of conscience. Other points of differ- 
ence between the government and the people, no doubt, ex- 
isted from the beginning, and new ones arose between them in 
the course of events; but during the whole of the twenty- 
eight years’ persecution, this question lay at the bottom of the 
— It was not me mere ee »—much 
as this went against the grain of the i people, tit was 
the mad attempt to enforce it by law, and to put down all dissent 
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from it by military violence that led to allthe mischief. With- 
out this there — rae been no ¢ wg pe, Bonen 
Brigs egg. £m oor murderings, no last words or dying tes- 
timonies under the gallows in the Grassmarket. This is a 
point to which we specially invite the attention,of the reader, 
as we think that, simple as it is, sufficient prominence has not 
been given to it in treating this. period of our history. At any 
time during the course of the persecution had the right. of the 
ejected ministers to preach: gospel ‘and of the people: to 
hear them been conceded, that would have restored peace to 
the country, and it would have been hailed by the non-con- 
formists as a great deliverance. But that right was never fairly 
conceded. The indulgences grated at different times to some 
of the ejected ministers, under the semblance of concession, 
were 80 clogged by restrictions and conditions, that, as they 
were never intended by the government, so were they never 
accepted as a full and satisfactory admission of that right. 

rt Napier rests his vindication of ‘the measures .of the go- 
vernment on the und that these were mecessary “ to pre- 
serve the of the country, and to uphold the restored 
throne.” is assertion has not: the slightest. foundation in 
truth. There was, indeed, a very general dissatisfaction through- 
out the country with the ini a of the government of the 
Restoration in violently overturning the Presbyterian Church 
which had been established by law, and in despotically erect- 
ing in its place a bastard species of Episcopacy. fact 
that the ministers who refused to conform amounted to nearly 
four hundred, that is, to well nigh the half of the parish ministers 
of Scotland, and those the most popular, and settled in the most 
populous and most enlightened parts of the country, is in itself 
a proof of the general dissatisfaction. But ‘notwithstanding this 
the ministers and the people neither made, nor had any 
sition to make, forcible resistance to the government, nor was 
there among them a single man who evinced any desire or 
design to wrong the Sovereign, or to deprive him of his lawful 
authority. There were no plots against the government. An 
occasional riot there might be at the intrusion of an uapopnlay 
curate in the place of a favourite parish minister. But otherwise 
tranquillity universally ere ‘Many of the ejected pastors, 
with their flocks, attended the parish churches. Others, it is 
true, in token of their disapprobation of the. i 
change, absented themselves from the parish churches. But 
those who followed this course did so quietly. There. were no 
conventicles in the fields. There were few of them even in pri- 
vate houses ; and when, here and there, an ejected minister met 
for divine worship with a few friends in a private house, the 
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Bervice was conducted as peacefully and as loyally as in any 
religious assembly of the present day. 

Such was the state of matters when the first persecuting act 
after the ejectment of the non-conforming ministers was 
2 the parliament in June 1663. It was enacted against such 

"the ejected ministers as “dared to preach in contempt of 
the law,” and against such as did not “attend all the ordinary 
meetings for divine worship in their several parishes.” By 
this act such of the ejected ministers as dared to preach were 
to be punished “as seditious persons, and contemners of the 
royal authority.” Withdrawment from the parish church on 
Sabbath is declared to be seditious, and is to be punished by 
the infliction of fines, and by “such other corporal punishment 
as the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council shall think fit.” 
This arbitrary act bears persecution in its very front. But did 
the peace of the country and the safety of the throne at that 
time require its enactment? The facts already adduced em- 
phatically answer,No. That the non-conformists had committed 
no offence is sufficiently apparent from the act itself. The 
government were always ready, as a pretext for their severity, 
to blazon the faults of the Presbyterians, and in the preamble 
of their subsequent acts against them, they are always careful to 
enumerate in aggravated terms the offences laid to their charge, 
often imputing to them crimes which they never committed. 
‘Yet in this act they are charged with no fault whatever. The 
conduct of the non-conformists, it thus appears, was so blame- 
less, that nothing bearing even the semblance of crime could be 
brought against them as peaceable and orderly subjects. Mr 
Napier, however, has discovered a reason, where the govern- 
ment of the time could find none, and assigns as the cause of 
the enactwent of those penal statutes, ordaining that parish- 
ioners should frequent the parish churches, that the “ govern- 
ment was sorely put to it to preserve the peace of the country, 
and to uphold the restored throne !” 

The was no doubt at length broken by the insurrection 
at Pentland ; but that was the effect of the oppressive execu- 
tion of the severe laws enacted against conventicles, not the 
cause of their enactment. That insurrection, with all the 
resistance subsequently made by the le to the government 
at Drumclog and at Bothwell Bridge, the bold step taken by 
the Cameronians, a small number of Presbyterians, in 1680, in 
throwing off their allegiance to Charles, and the extreme mea- 
sure taken by that party in publishing the “ Admonitory Vin- 
dication anent Intelligencers and Informers,” between five and. 
six years after—all arose from the intolerable tyranny and 
oppression of the government. In no case do we see more 
clearly than here the connection between cause and effect. 
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To follow Mr Napier closely through all his windings would 


involve us in a work as voluminous and unedi Sg is own; 
for so completely has he succeeded ih putting a face upon 
characters and facts, that to answer him would imply the labour 
of writing a history of the period. As a specimen, let us take 
his exposition of what non-conformity was in the reign of 
Charles IJ.:— 


“ Whatever non-conformity may mean now,” he says, “ unques- 
tionably in the reign of Charles the Second it meant... the 
loudly proclaimed object of dethroning the reigning family, because 
it rejected the impracticable League and Covenant (the vilest sys- 
tem of tyranny that ever degraded a civilized nation) as the model 
of government, and charter of the whole realm. It meant... to 
persecute the parish clergymen to an extent that ranged from petty 
affronts and violent assaults to the most cowardly murders; to fre- 
quent and uphold armed conventicles, where the darling scheme 


. was never lost sight of or disguised, namely, to overthrow the 


government of the Restoration, and to pull down the throne 
of the Stuarts.” 


‘Those must be ill-informed, or sadly blinded by prejudice 
who can believe that this is anything else than a wretched 
caricature. In these two sentences we have no less than five 
falsifications of history. ' 

First, It is untrue that non-conformity at that time had for 
its object the dethronement of Charles II. Only a few of the 
Presbyterians, driven by incessant oppression to desperation, 
renounced the authority of him whom they knew only asa 
tyrant on the throne. So far was this from being the course 
taken by the Presbyterians in general, that only one of the 
four hundred ministers who had been ejected at the Restora- 
tion, namely, Mr Donald Cargill, joined that party. And of 
the new Presbyterian ministers who rose up during the persecu- 
tion, there were only three, namely, Mr Richard Cameron, Mr 
James Renwick, and Mr Alexander Shields, who joined them. 
With these exceptions, all the Presbyterian ministers, much as 
they had suffered, were strenuous opponents of that extreme 
section of Presbyterians, and with their sentiments corresponded 
those of the vast majority of the Scottish non-conformists, 
Secondly, It is untrue that the Presbyterians had this object in 
view all alony. The t body of the Presbyterians never at 
any period renounced the authority of Charles or sought to 
dethrone him, and the few who took up this position, did so 
only after the persecution had been continued with great 
severity for nineteen years, Thirdly, It is false to represent 
the conduct of the non-conformists in seeking to overthrow the 
throne as the cause of the severe proceedings of the government 
against them. This we have already shewn. F , Lt is not 
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true that the non-conformists, as a body, contemplated puttin; 
affronts and committing assaults and murders upon the pitts 
clergymen. ing the latter years of the persecution, some 
of the curates who been most active as informers and most 
violent in instigating to severe measures, were maltreated by 
some of the sufferers, and one of them, Peter Peirson, curate 
of Carsphairn, who had been thus conspicuous, was murdered 
in December 1684, by a few e rated individuals. But 
these actions were disapproved of by the whole body of the 
Presbyterians. Even the Society people, or Cameronians, in a 
declaration published at Sanquhar on the 28th of May 1685, 
disclaimed A a especially the murder of that curate, and the 
actors were ever after excluded from their communion.* 
Fifthly, It is equally wide of the truth, that the darling scheme 
of the armed conventicles was to put down the throne of the 
Stuarts. After the suppression of the insurrection of Pent- 
land, field meetings, which before had been rare, became more 
common. The object of those who assembled at them was 
simply to worship God, and to hear the gospel preached by 
their favourite ministers. But the soldiers and militia whom 
the government sent to disperse them, having frequently mal- 
treated the people, some came armed to these meetings solely 
for the protection of the helpless multitude, and of the minis- 
ters who officiated to them. 

But we must now come to the hero of these volumes. John 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, was the eldest son 
of Sir William Graham of Claverhouse, by his wife Lady Jean 
Graham, third daughter of John, first Earl of Northesk. His 
family was a branch of that of Montrose. No record of the exact 
date of his birth has been discovered ; but itis reckoned from cer- 
tain data that he was born inthe year 1643. He was matricu- 
lated a student atSt Andrews university on the 13th of February 
1665. He was then above twenty-one years of age, a rather 
late period of life to enter a university. is fact does not’say 
much in favour of the pains taken upon his early education. He 
made choice of the military profession, and served some years as 
a volunteer in the French army, and afterwards under the 
Dutch in Holland. There is no reliable ground for asserting 
that he distinguished himself on either of these fields of 
action. Having left the Dutch service, he returned to Scot- 
land in 1677. He first appears upon the public stage in 
Scotland in 1679, when he commenced his career against his 
non-conforming countrymen bearing “the rank of captain in 
command of his own troop of horse, and of two newly raised 
troops of dragoons.” He was now in the prime of manhood, 
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about thirty-five years of age, and his su t life was 
in the ruthless wrt, wc of the Scottish i 

y which he is. best known. In his expeditions against them 
he was invested with ample justiciary as well as military 
powers; and in the Privy Council, of which he» became a 
member, he could act against them in-the cabinet as well as 
in the field. After the cause of liberty had triumphed at the 
Revolution, he became conspicuous for his strenuous but me- 
teoric and unsuccessful efforts to recover the fallen fortunes of 
James VII., in supporting which he fell at the battle of Killie~ 
crankie, in 1689. 

In glancing at the character of Claverhouse with the help of 
his letters, what first attracts our attention is his supercilious, 
overbearing temper, his swelling, blustering arrogance. These 
features of his character are described by the Earl of Murray, 
Secretary of State for Scotland, in his correspondence with 
Charles II. Murray says that his Majesty “knew Claver- 
house to be of a high, proud, and peremptory humour,” and 
he advises his Majesty against doing what “ would blow up his. 
humour to a greater insolence than ever; besides, that he 
would certainly talk of it with insufferable conceit and vanity.” 
Pride, scorn, and braggadocio, are features apparent in the 
whole of Claverhouse’s correspondence. They were amongst 
the moving powers which impelled him in his ecutions 
of the non-conformists; and they often produced rancorous 
emulations, bickerings, and quarrels between him and his friends. 
‘ These features are prominently developed in the portrait of 

him in the possession of the Earl of Strathmore, painted by Sir 
Peter Lely, which we take to be the best likeness of Claverhouse 
in existence, and of which an engraving is prefixed to the 
third volume of Mr Napier’s work. The compressed lips, 
the dilated nostrils, the defiant air indicated every fea- 
ture, and by his very attitude, all mark the qualities we have 
mentioned. The pat tere expression of the eyes, which might. 
assume that of derision or of command, or anything but pity, 
corresponds with the truculent cruelty that has made him so. 
universally detested. And the somewhat feminine cast of his 
countenance, of which his admirers have been so much accus- 
tomed to boast, blending with the other marked characteristics, 
only renders it the more repulsive. 
at Claverhouse was a man of a restless spirit, vigorous and. 
steady in the prosecution of his ends, such as they were, and. 
resolute in facing danger as in courting fame, seems undeniable ;. 
and, like his famed relative the Marquis of Montrose, whom he 
was ambitious to emulate, he had imbibed a bitter hatred to 
the presbyterians. It was from a knowl of these elements 
. of his character that Queensberry repeatedly placed him at the 
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head of expeditions against field conventicles in the south and 
west, where they were most frequently held, and that he often 
said they would certainly vanish upon his approach. In these 
expeditions Claverhouse did not disappoint the Duke’s expecta- 
tions. A simple recital of his doings would fill whole pages: 
He hired spies, or spays, as he spells the word, in every quarter, 
and always insisted on the necessity of having a body of this 
infamous class at his disposal. He sent out parties of dragoons 
(he spells it dragons), warning them that “if they met these 
rogues, they must either fight in good earnest, or be judged 
cowards by a council of war.” He himself often rode with 
them forty miles in one night on these wild adventures ; and 
those whom he seized were carried prisoners to Edinburgh, or 
thrown into a neighbouring tolbooth. He “threatened terri- 
bly” all he met with, if they refused to betray the lurking- 
laces of their friends. He exacted heavy fines, and lived wit 
is dragoons at free quarters upon the poor people, who dreaded 
their approach as they would that of an army of locusts. He 
importuned the government to send him more troops, “for whom 
he would take horses among the suffering sinners ;” and pressed 
the planting of garrisons, especially in Galloway, as necessary 
for securing the rents of the forfeited estates, and for hunting 
these rebels from their haunts. He convoked two or three 
ore together in one church, and told them that the king 
ad “relaxed nothing of his former severity against dissenters, 
that if they conformed they might ex to be treated with 
lenity, but for resetters and ringleaders there was to be no mercy. 
By his orders a list of the men and women in every parish which 
his commission embraced was read in the church every Sabbath, 
to mark such as were absent. He bullied the heritors if the 
would not bring all under them to the church. “Though all Gal- 
loway should rise,” he said, “I would find a way to get at them.” 
Sometimes he would have only the ringleaders punished, and the 
rest pardoned ; and a mighty deal has been made of this apparent 
leniency ; but at other times he urged the punishment of all who 
had anything to lose, of the “little people” as well as the great. 
He sternly resisted the adoption of all concessions and mea- 
sures of moderation in favour of the Covenanters. Having 
heard of a proposed indulgence to the ejected ministers, he 
exclaimed, “I hope nobody is so mad as to advise it.” “Did 
the king and the duke know what those rebellious villains 
i ministers put in the heads of the people, they would 
think it n to keep them out.” Such are a few speci- 
mens, extracted from his own letters, of the headstrong zeal 
and thorough cordiality with which Claverhouse. exercised the 
large powers with which he was entrusted in the suppression 
of nonconformity. His biographer denies that this was an 
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occupation in which Claverhouse delighted. “It must,” sa 
he, “have been extremely disgusting and harassing to the 
high-minded and lofty Graham to be so constantly occupied 
in hunting the black sheep, or wolves in sheep's fag 
But if there is anything more manifest than another from the 
whole tone of Claverhouse’s letters, it is this, that he was never 
more in his own element than when engaged in d ing his 
conscientious countrymen ; in fact, it operated in him with all 
the force of a passion. There is not a word in his correspondence 
which indicates that this was a painful task. imposed upon him, 
or that he undertook it with reluctance. On the contrary, he 
describes these expeditions with all the zest of an amusement, 
never disguising the satisfaction, the something like ecstasy of 
enjoyment which they afforded him. He was always eager to 
et with his dragoons at the rogues, like the huntsman who is 
impatient to unleash his hounds for the excitement of the chase. 
n the persecution of the Presbyterians Claverhouse had 
ample opportunities for the display of another feature of his 
character—avarice ; and of these opportunities he did not 
neglect to take ample advantage. Mr Napier denies the truth 
of such an imputation, and vilifies Lord Macaulay for daring 
to cast such a mendacious stigma on his character. But rapa- 
city is a charge against him which can be abundantly proved, 
even from his own letters. He made repeated journeys to 
London, purely or mainly on this errand, pressing his claims 
in personal interviews with Charles II. and the Duke of York: 
In his correspondence he is perpetually entreating and stimu- 
lating his friends at court to use their influence to gain for him 
some solid money advantage. He complains that his interests 
in this respect did not obtain the consideration to which 
he was entitled. He was unwilling to waste his time and 
strength upon the driblets, the chaff and straw wk xy and 
he wished to direct his energies against the wealthy, whose 
fines, greater in amount, and more surely gathered, would 
reward him with a richer harvest. His maxim was, that he 
“would have all footing [that is, all landed property] in this 
country to be taken from the rebels that will stand out ;” and 
he fixed his covetous eyes on the forfeited estates of the rebels, 
a share of which, besides his proportion of the fines he inflicted 
on the Presbyterians, he succeeding in obtaining. He got into 
his hands the moveable property of many of the Py Ee 
and he had gifted to him by a royal grant (April 21. 1680), 
the forfeited estate of Pat ick Macdowall of Freugh, a | 
landed proprietor in Galloway, who, having led a body of the 
Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge, was placed beyond the pale 
of the royal pardon. Obstacles were thrown in the way of his 
obtaining this grant by the Lords of the Treasury. But he 
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was not to be baffled. He hastened up to London personally 
to advocate his cause with Charles IL, and he so ingratiated 
himself with the monarch that, after repeated interviews, he 
was put in possession of this forfeited estate. Not contented 
with this, he was still clamorous, as he had been before, to 
obtain the forfeited moveable property of some of the wealthiest 
of the obnoxious Presbyterians, ostensibly for the public ser- 
vice, but really, if the allegations of his own party are well 
founded, to render it productive of golden fruit to himself. 

Of his intense voracity he gave a notable proof in the stren- 
uous and successful efforts he made to secure a large slice of 
the fine inflicted on the Duke of Lauderdale, Treasurer-Depute 
and General of the Mint, and other officers, for having grossly 
abused their public trust by heinous acts of malversation and 
peculation. But into the particulars of this curious case we 
need not enter. 

Wodrow accuses Claverhouse of not having accounted for the 
fines and moveables of obnoxious nonconformists, and of 
putting them into his own pocket. This, Mr Napier represents 
as of Wodrow’s “system of monstrous calumny.” But 
if this is a calumny, which is not quite clear, it originated 
neither with Wodrow nor with the fanatics, but with Claver- 
house’s own party, who, if they did not actually accuse him of 
transferring the fines inflicted on the rebels and the rents of 
their forfeited estates to his private purse, acted in such a 
manner as to shew that they fad strong suspicions regarding 
his honesty in these transactions. For the same reason the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury declined for a time to give 
effect to the royal letters gifting to him the forfeited estate of 
Freugh. They complained to the king that he had not “as 
yet accounted for the uplifting not only of the rents and move- 
ables belonging to Freugh, but of other rebels in W'igtonshire,” 
under his commission from the Privy Council. In a personal 
interview with Charles II. at London, whither he had gone to 
plead his own cause, the king spoke to him of the complaint 
made inst him by the Lords of the Treasury. Claverhouse 
positively asserted, in self-defence, “that while in Scotland he 
received not one farthing upon that account.” Charles, without 
any investigation whatever, credited his word, and ordered 
the Lords of the Treasury to give effect to the royal letters 
conferring on him the forfeited estate of Freugh ; and thus 
was the matter huddled up. No inquiry was made to vindi- 
cate Claverhouse, if he was innocent of this disgraceful imputa- 
tion. He himself did not demand any inquiry, which an inno- 
cent man would naturally have done, which Claverhouse, 

ially, if innocent, would have done, for he was too haughty 
and too defiant to be content with having his innocence secreted 
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in the recesses of his own breast. But he remained quiet, 
sereened by the king’s letter; and so the grave suspicion of 
diverting to his own use the money which ought to have been 
paid into the public treasury, rests upon him. This was not the 
only instance in which his own y hinted, in no obscure 
terms, that he needed to be looked after in regard to the fines 
levied from the nonconformists.* 

The severity and cruelty of Claverhouse made his name a 
word of terror to his countrymen while he lived, and have 
transmitted his name to posterity as pre-eminent among the 
most merciless of the persecutors, who ee egoa so much 
calamity and woe during the period of which we now write. 
Mr Napier affirms that he never did a cruel action. Much 
might be said to prove the reverse of this; but here we shall 
examine only one of his deeds of cruelty—the murder of John 
Brown of Priesthill, in the parish of Muirkirk, which is enough 
of itself, when considered in all its circumstances, to stamp 
him with everlasting infamy. Of this transaction, we have 
accounts by three separate authorities, between which there 
was manifestly no collusion—that of Claverhouse himself, that 
of Patrick Walker, who, it appears, derived his information 
from Brown’s widow, and that of Wodrow.t 

Claverhouse’s own account is given in a letter which he 
wrote May 3, 1685, to William Douglas, Duke of Queensberry, 
and High Treasurer of Scotland,—‘“ May it please your Grace, on 
Friday last, amongst the hills betwixt Douglas and the Plough- 
lands,§ we pursued two fellows a great way through the mosses, 
and in end seized them. They ad no arms about them, and 
denied they had any. But being asked if they would take the 
abjuration, the eldest of the two, called John Brown, refused 
it ; nor would he swear not to rise in arms against the king, 
but said he knew no king. Upon which, and thete bein 
bullets and match in his house, and treasonable papers, 
caused shoot him dead, which he suffered very unconcernedly.” 

Between this account and that of Walker there is no dis- 
crepancy ; but Walker gives various additional and minute 
particulars. According to him the murder took place at the 
end of Brown’s house; and his wife, whose name was Isabel 
Weir, with her child in her arms, and a child of his by his first 
wife at her side, stood by, witnessing all that happened. After 
Brown had prayed, and after an affecting interview between 
him and his wife, Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to shoot 
him, the most of the bullets coming upon his head. Brown 
instantly fell a lifeless corpse, and his brains lay scattered on 

* See Fountainhall’s Historical Notices, March 2. 1685. 
Tt Biographize a a my vol. i. p. 72. 
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the green sod. “Well, woman,” cried Claverhouse, “what do 

ou think of your husband now?” “I aye thought meikle o’ 
him,” sobbed out the poor widow ; “and now inair than ever ! 
But how will you make answer for this morning’s work?” To 
man I can be answerable,” exclaimed the ruffian ; “and as for 
God, I will take him in my own hand.” Then mounting and 
putting spurs to his horse, he hastened away from this scene 
of horror, leaving the agonised widow to gather up the scat- 
tered fragments of her busband’s head. 

Wodrow derived his account from three communications : 
First, from “A list of persons in the parish of Muirkirk, drowned, 
murdered, killed, and sent over the seas since Pentland,” made 
up by persons in that parish, and communicated to John Coch- 
rane, laird of Waterhead, who transmitted it to Mr William 
Lindsay, minister of Dundonald, who again sent it to Wodrow. 
In this paper it is said, “ Also Claverhouse, in the year 1685, 
coming out of Lesmahago, apprehended Mr John Brown in 
Priestschield [Priesthill], at his work, carried him before his 
own door, his wife standing in the door, and a child in her 
arms, he caused to shoot him, and we are credibly informed 
that his wife said to Claverhouse, You will give an account of 
what you have done. Claverhouse answered, That to man I can 
be answerable, and for God, I will take him in my own hand.”* 
Secondly, from a paper communicated to him by a minister in 
the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, in which it is said that “John 
Brown, in Priestfield, in the year 1682 [1685], was shot without 
process or record. The man was of a very established charac- 
ter for religion, was no way obnoxious to the government, 
except for not hearing the episcopal ministers. He was allowed 
to pray, which left such convictions on the soldiers, that not 
one of them would shoot him, so Claverhouse, who commanded 
the party, did it with his own hand. He afterwards owned 
that this man’s prayers left such impressions on him that he 
could never wear off.”t Thirdly, from a letter of James Aird’s, 
of the parish of Muirkirk, whose name appears beside that of 
Brown's in the Privy Council’s list of fugitives and rebels in 1684. 
The letter, which is addressed to the Laird of Waterside, is as 
follows :—“ Sir, I am not able to come the length, by reason of 
my indisposition ; but this is to let you know how and what 
way John Brown was tain [taken]. He was casting peats 
before his own door, and Clavers, with three troops of dragoons, 
took him there, and shot him before his wife, when she had a 
child in her arm, and another in her belly. This is all the 
information that I can give. Sono more, but rests your servant, 

“ Muirkirk, September 27. 1714. JAMES AIRD.” { 
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Mr Napier had discovered among Wodrow’s manuscri 
only the first of these passages, and after quoting it as “w 
manifestly was his written information” as to Brown’s execu- 
tion, adds, “ Nor can we discover among Wodrow’s collection 
any other information on the subject.” He then proceeds to 
abuse Wodrow, not merely for “unscrupulously raking out of 
some old gutter. a more truculent fact” than the first of these 
papers supplied, but for keeping back a passage contained in 
that MS., “wherein it is expressly stated that Claverhouse 
‘caused shoot him,’ a mode of expression distinctly implyi 
that the execution was in military form, and not by the hand 
of Claverhouse himself.” But this does not affect the integrity 
and honesty of Wodrow. It would, no doubt, have been better 
had he said that some of his informations described Claverhouse 
as ordering his dragoons to fire upon Brown, while others of 
them described him as shooting arth with his own pistol. 
But the most careful writer, amidst a vast multiplicity of facts, 
will sometimes overlook matters of this sort. And it is further 
to be observed, in vindication of Wodrow, that of the three 

rs he had received, one asserts that Claverhouse himself 
id the deed, while another seems to imply that he did it. 

In Wodrow’s account only two things occur to which excep- 
tion can justly be taken, First, his assertion that Brown “ was 
no way obnoxious to the government, except for not hearing 
the episcopal ministers,” a point to which we shall afterwards .- 
advert. ndly, his affirmation that Claverhouse shot Brown 
with his own pistol. From Claverhouse’s own account, and 
from that of Patrick Walker, who, as we have said, derived his 
information from Brown’s widow,—and Wodrow’s communica- 
tions are not so strongly fortified by evidence as to set aside 
their testimony in this particular,—our belief is that Claver- 
house did not perpetrate the deed with his own hand. But 
this alters the case very little. By giving the command to his 
dragoons, he was morally, as well as legally, responsible 
for the deed, and acted a part as bloody, though not so bold, 
as if he had blown out Brown’s brains with his own pistol. 
Comparing the account of Claverhouse, of Walker, and of 
Wodrow, the whole secret of the murder of Brown of 
Priesthill bursts upon us in a blaze of discovery. We think 
we know all about it, almost as if we had been present at the 
scene. In reading Claverhouse’s letter, nothing strikes one 
more than the cold-bloodedness with which it is written, and 
the proof it affords of the savage cruelty with which he regarded 
pont a whom he was hunting down and butchering. After 

g it we cannot doubt the truth of what we are told con- 
yo his heartlessness towards Brown’s poor widow. 
not this letter of Claverhouse been discovered, Mr 
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Napier would probably have denied that Brown was executed 
at all. In that case he would have mustered in array the very 
sanfe arguments which he advances to disprove the drowning 
of the women at Wigton, arguments equally nt, that is to 
oy, equally —— in both cases. Butas Claverhouse him- 

reveals the fact, Mr Napier has been pleased to admit it 
as true, and his next course is to set up a defence of this cruel 
murder. His defence is that Brown was “a most incorrigible 
rebel,’ a “ringleader” of the rebels, a “ desperate character,” 
and therefore well deserved the death he met with. Let. us 
examine that allegation. The name of “John Brown of Priest- 
field” [Priesthill], in the parish of Muirkirk, appears in the 
Privy Council’s list of persons “ denounced rebels and fugitives 
from our laws,” that is, “those who were in arms, and those 
who had reset them,” dated May 5. 1684; and as “for reset” 
is put after his name, this would seem to imply that the govern- 
ment 4 ays him as guilty only of the reset or harbouring of 
such as had been in arms. This then, even although the list 
were of more authority than it is—for it is not a list of con- 
victed rebels and fugitives—affords no evidence whatever that 
Brown was “a most incorrigible rebel,” and a “ringleader of 
rebels.” The only proof of these allegations which Mr Napier 
adduces is simply the testimony of Claverhouse, in his letter, 
that Brown me ale to take the abjuration oath, that he would 
not swear not to rise in arms against the king, but said he 
knew no king; that bullets and match, and treasonable 
were found in his house. This was the evidence pal whisk 
he ordered the execution of Brown. In the same letter he 
states that, after the execution, “ the soldiers found out a house 
in the hill under ground, that could hold a dozen of men, and 
there were swords and pistols in it;” that Brown's nephew 
“declared that they belonged to his uncle, and that his uncle 
had lurked in that place ever since Bothwell, where he was in 
arms ;” and that the nephew also informed him “of those who 
gave assistance to his uncle.” But the evidence of Brown’s 
nephew, even supposing that Claverhouse has correctly reported 
it, is to be received with caution. It was the testimony of a 
man so ted by the dread of an immediate military exe- 
cution, that his persecutor, by holding over him this terror, 
could, as from a man placed under torture, extort from him 
any sort of testimony he chose. 

rown was, we believe, one of the “Society People.” In the 
minutes of that party is the following entry: “ According to 
the appointment of the last meeting, a general meeting did 
convene at the Priesthill in the parish of Muirkirk of Kyle, 
and Sheriffdom of Ayr, upon the 15th of March 1682.” From 
this entry, it seems le that the house in which the 
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mageting referred to was held was that of John Brown of Priest- 
hill.) But Brown, notwithstanding, was not a violent man; he 
was not “a most incorrigible rebel,” a “ringleader of rebels,” 
and a “desperate character.” It can be shewn from evidence, 
collected even by the authority of Claverhouse himself, that he 
hr not'a man neyo description. Prag er is found in the 
informations and precognitions which were taken preparatory 
to the meeting of the Court to be held at Dumfries by Claver- 
house and his fellow-commissioners, for the trial punish- 
ment of obnoxious Presbyterians in Galloway, in the autumn of 
the 1684.* These informations were taken as to the parish 
of Muirkirk, to which Brown belonged. The minister and six 
elders of the parish having been summoned, appeared at Ayr 
on’ the 16th and: 17th of October that year, im presence of 
Patrick Ramsay, collector in Ayr, who had been appointed by 
ee his eae to oe i oaths 
itions. But no charge of rebellion is brought against 
Brown by the minister or by any of the six elders, oust they 
were expressly summoned and interrogated for the _—s of 
iving information about the rebels who were in parish. 
James Gray, minister of the parish, aged twenty-five years, 
unmarried, was sworn and examined on the 16th of October. 
He deponed that he knew no rebels nor receptors of rebels 
within his parish ; and that he knew of none who could give 
a better account of the state of the parish than the elders and 
deacons who had, been summoned. On the next day the six 
elders were ‘examined. The deposition of the elder who was 
first: examined is:as follows:——“ William Aird in Corsflet, being 
present upon oath, of the age of fifty years or thereby, mar- 
ried, depones, he knows no rebellious meetings within the said 
—_ depones he knows of no rebels except William Camp- 
, son to William Campbell in Overwellwood, who is prisoner 
at Edinburgh, and John Gampbell, brother to Middlewellwood; 
but knows not where he frequents now: depones he knows of 
no forfaulted persons within the said parish: depones that he 
knows of:none can give a betteraccount of the i ities in 
the said parish than himself and those who are cited for that 
effect: All which is. the truth, as he shall answer to God.” 
The other five elders bear exactly the same testimony. Thus - 
seven of the leading men in the parish of Muirkirk, who were 
confessedly ee or with the parishioners, and who 
to the lished Church, testify that there were no 
rebels in the parish. Had Brown been an incorrigible rebel, a 
ringleader of rebels, and a desperate character, it must have 
been known to these seven men, and they would have deponed 





* ‘Warrants of Privy Council. 
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accordingly. Their silence as to anything of this kind nega- 
tives the imputation. The severity of the times had driven 
Brown to fall in with Renwick’s party. But so peaceably had 
he conducted himself that he was not known, to those who had 
the best knowledge of the parish in which he resided, to have 
rendered himself obnoxious to the government at all. . And 
the testimony of these seven unexceptionable witnesses, be it 
remembered, was borne only seven months and a half before 
he was murdered by Claverhouse. This confirms the informa- 
tion Wodrow had received concerning him, that such was his 
blameless Christian character that he was universally respected. 
Upon the whole, this outrage is surely a poor specimen of the 
galery and chivalry for which the worshippers of Claver- 

ouse’s memory are constantly lauding him to the skies. Had 
Brown himself been armed and supported by an armed party 
of the “fanatics” and “rebels,” there might have been room 
for some display of the heroic on the part of Claverhouse ; but 
to put to death a poor man at his own door, unarmed, defence- 
less, was a di ly deed. And what claims to the chivalrous 
could the villain have who could shoot his victim in the pre- 
sence of his wife, regardless of her pleadings, or of the sobs and 
wailings of her children, and, after perpetrating the foul deed, 
insult her in her anguish ! 

The day of the battle of Killiecrankie, Saturday the 27th of 
July 1689, is of course reputed by Mr Napier to have been the 
most glorious epoch in the history of his hero, The victory 
which was gained by his undisciplined Highlanders over the 
regular troops of King William, under the command of General 
Mackay, is held sufficient to entitle him to rank with the most 
illustrious of generals. The day was fatal to Claverhouse him- 
self. At the param | of the action, when turning round on 
his saddle, and waving his hat to encourage the advance of his 
a“ behind him, who had got into some confusion, he was 
mortally wounded by a ball from a musket on his left side, 
and soon after expired. The smoke caused by the firing 
of musketry on both sides prevented his fall-from bei ner- 
ally known.* A circumstance followed which is satel e his 
friend the Earl of Balcarras ;+ but which his later admirers 
are not fond of recording. The Highlanders, who, in those 
days, when their wars were generally a sort of marauding 
excursions, were always intent upon spoil, had so little 
for their chieftain that they stripped his dead body on the 
where he lay. This rather goes to refute the boast that 2 





* Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Locheil, pp. 268, 269. 
t Balcarras’s Memoirs, printed for the Bannatyne Club, p. 47. 
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almost A eros con oe the runs. — onl friends 
seeing his co ying on the ground, wrapped it in two 
Highland plaids, and carried it off the field to the Castle of 


The proofs that Claverhouse was a great general are feeble 
and unsatisfactory. He never fought a great battle. At Drum- 
clog he was routed by a few of the Covenanters, and fled 
from the scene of conflict. He failed in putting down “the 
wild hillmen,” notwithstanding his bluster about the ease with 
which that could be done, and notwithstanding the atrocious 
means he took to accomplish it, though they were only a very 
small portion of the Presbyterians, and resisted under eve 
disadvantage. Killiecrankie was the only baitle he ever gained. 
Even there he gave no proof of great military ability. The 
skilful disposition of his lines before the battle was made by the 
advice of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel*, who, from his supe- 
rior knowledge of the spirit of the Highlanders, and of their 
mode of warfare, knew better than Claverhouse how the clans 
should be drawn up so as to act most efficiently. In regard 
to the engagement itself (for it could hardly be called a fought 
battle), it afforded no scope for the display of eminent gene- 
talship. At the very commencement a panic seized u n Mac- 
kay’s troops, from the peculiar mode of the attack of the High- 
landers, who, according to their manner, after coming almost 
close up to the enemy, fired upon them, and then throwing 
down their muskets, instantly and furiously, with terrific yells, 
rushed upon them with their broadswords. To this mode of 
attack Mackay’s soldiers, who were mostly raw recruits, had not 
been accustomed. They laboured under another disadvantage. 
The practice being then to fasten the bayonet in the muzzle of 
the musket, they could not fix it till theyshad fired, and the 
delay which this caused decided the chances against them. 

To surround their hero in his last and most brilliant action 
with a more dazzling splendour, Claverhouse’s biographers have 
endeavoured to palm upon the world as genuine history some 
pieces of pure and ill-disguised fiction. The h which he 
is said to have addressed to his army before the battle of Killie- 
crankie, is certainly a forgery. Its carefully turned periods are 
totally unlike his style and phraseology.} And though he had 





* Lochiel’s Memoirs, pp. 266, 277. t Mackay’s Memoirs, pp. 51, 52. 
One of the a to which Mr Napier is not too proud to 


condescen 
is to translate all Claverhouse’s letters into good modern English ; thus con- 
from his readers the fact that the man wrote a vulgar lingo, neither 
nor Scotch, the ey aes of which is sufficient to shew that he 
ty 


was illiterate beyond the gen his countrymen at that time. In one 

he speaks about “ Dumfrich in Galawa; he has heard of an accident which 

befallen “ the dragons ;” “ this toun,” he says, “ is full of people that have 
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composed such a h, where: would have been the use ofvads 
dressing the hlan and clans in a language of which they knew: 
not one word? The matter of the speech as addressed to them is 
unnatural. How truly absurd to talk to these Highlanders about 
this being “ the battle of your king, your religion, your country,” 

to call:upon them to “ behave themselves like true Scotsmen,”* 

and “by this action redeem the credit.of this nation,” and to give 
them as their watchword—“King James and the Church of 
Scotland, which God long preserve!” These sentiments: bear 
indubitable marks of clerical manufacture; Claverhouse, who 
often conversed with Lochiel on the character of the Highlanders, 
would have addressed these warlike hordes in a style much 
more likely to stir their blood than the cant that has been 
or ut into his mouth by some unscrupulous partisan of the “ Scots 

piscopal Church.” * 

The. letter which Claverhouse is said to have written. to 
King James, after the victory of Killiecrankie, is also a clumsy 
and impudent forgery. In proof of this, we have only to 
to the fact that Claverhouse died upon the field of battle almost 
immediately after receiving his wound—a fact. established 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, and expressly stated by several 
contemporaries, his own friends, by King James, by Father 
Hay, and by the Earl of Balcarras, who had the best means of 
being correctly informed.t 
‘ Passing over a variety of topics, which might have been noted 
had our space permitted, we must bring these remarks ‘to:a 
‘close. In estimating the character of the. fanatical performance 
before us, we might have indulged in conceiving what would 
follow were the spirit which it displays, the principles: which it 
advocates, and the tactics which it vindicates, to reappear iii 
our land. The policy of the two last of the Stuarts would 
be revived. The sovereign would exercise a despotic authority 
in all matters, civil and ecclesiastical. The civil constitution, 
as established at the Revolution, would be overturned. The 
Presbyterian Church would be supplanted by a Puseyite system, 





recaited and lodged constantly in their houses intercomed persons and fild 
reachers.” “The commissioners,” he adds, “ seemed ver — to doe me 
yndnesess, but not being a ¢oram (!) they could riot p .” “We can do 
nothing fur want of spays.”—Letters of the Viscount of Dundee, pp. 1-12, Ban- 
natyne Club Edition. 

* And yet we have been credibly informed that in one of the northern shires 
of Scotland, a votive tablet-has lately been erected within.a’Seots Episcopal 
shapel. by some zealous son of that church, to the memory of Claverhouse, 

weoring the inscription that ‘ He died. in the arms of victory, exclaiming, 
King James and the Church of Scotland! * We abstain from any commentary 
on the spirit which could have dictated such a commemoration, and which could 
Se Smee ante cine Sake Canes and. exploded 


vt Claverhouse’s Lettera, edit. 1826, Hate ot Rloncaqeih 84. 
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with a liturgy, in which the popish elements, introduced by: 
Laud; would be found eked out with subsequent improvements 
from the hands of the old nonjurants. Non-conforming minis 
ters would be ejected and silenced. Dissenters:would be com-! 
= under severe penulties, to attend ‘the parish churches,’ 

as rebels and traitors. “We might expect to 
on “Bick tom and the Bass reconstructed for their accommoda»’ 
tion) We would have “More Last Words” from new “ Saint’ 
Cargils”” and “Saint Renwicks ;” modern “Saint! Browns” 
would be shot in the fields ; and the whole might be- aoa 
by a re-enactment of the Wigtown tragedy ! 

Such are the logieal conclusions from the spirit and temper of 
this work we have been examining. The times have been’ 
when this spirit would have cast around it fire-brands, arrows) 
and death ; but these days have happily away. The 
hot-blooded Jacobite, who may have Tabi in its concen- 
trated essence all the bitterness of the “ paery ee as they: 
were called in the reigns of the Stuarts, has born more 
than a century too late to gratify this peculiar a in @ 
form more formidable than by such ebullitions o ulance, 
spleen, and iil-temper, as those exhibited in Mr Napier's 
volumes. J. A. 





Art. V.—Dr James Buchanan on Analogy. 


, Considered. as. a Guide to Truth, a nd Applied as an Aid to Faith, 
Be AMES Bucaanan, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, 
w College, Edinburgh ; author of “ Faith in God and Modern Atheism 
Compared,” &e. &c. Hainbargh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co; London:’ 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co 


BEYOND all controversy, a disturbance is now going on in the 
sphere of religious thought and opinion. Fresh misunderstand- 
have arisen between science and religion, in consequence 
of which they seem, at some points, to be standing aloof in mu- 
tual distrust, as if they had no common basis on which to rest, 
and as if the voice coming from the book of nature. contra-: 
dicted the i that comes from — of eatyar ere rare 
malistic tendencies are penetrating t' literature osopay;' 
and shewing themselves in force along the paths of philosophi-: 
cal investigation. Nature, and the laws of nature--the human. 
will,:and its various developments—the human conscience, and) 
its Various sieaamamaetss are set forth as the only forms of ithe: 
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divine oe and as the only guides through the whole do- 
main of knowledge and duty. Scepticism assumes new shapes, 
and pleads new reasons, according to the shifting character of 
times and circumstances, in its invasion of the settled faith of 
Christianity. §S tion takes new modes, and rushes for- 
ward with a bold, and sometimes a reckless hand, not only 
to touch the ark of God, and to lay it bare, but to drag it into 
the battle-field, and to carry it for ever away from the tents of 
Israel. The Christian Evidences, in their historical, and pro- 
phetical, and miraculous, and moral character, are attacked with 
weapons said to be drawn from an armoury of more exact philo- 
sophy, of more profound research, and of much higher and more 
trustworthy criticism, than other ages have known. The vital 
questions of the origin and authority of the Holy Scriptures are 
handled in a spirit unbecoming the issues they raise, and to an 
effect that leaves the Sacred Books shorn of all claim to be 
regarded as the word of God, and the rule of life. The inter- 
pretation of Scripture is followed by some methods that break 
up even its outward form and substance, by some methods that 
lead to the removal of many of the best known and most uni- 
versally received distinctions of theology, and by other methods 
that impose rather than educe the meaning of the inspired 
record, that make the written word give forth the ideal sug- 
gested by the intellectual or the moral nature of him who comes 
into contact with it. Existing Church formularies are declared 
to be too antiquated, too stiff, and too logical, to meet those. 
real or apparent departures from them which have arisen from 
an ad smemien of modern thought, and a maturer growth 
of modern opinion. Fences long supposed to be strong enough 
to protect Christian flocks from the teaching of dangerous error, 
have broken down in the day of trial, and Jeft many wonder- 
ing how the baneful influences of such teaching are to be effec- 
tually discouraged and rebuked. 

It would be strange, indeed, if these things, pressing themselves 
on immediate attention, did not prove a disturbing element in 
the religious life of these days. They are felt as such an ele- 
ment. They are acknowledged as such an element. It is im- 
possible to express the grief and astonishment with which they 
are seen obtruded on the Christian Church. And it is impossible 
to tell how far they have shaken the confidence of the timid, 
and awakened the fears and alarms of the simple and the devout, 
concerning that truth by which the church is guided, and that 
faith by which the praibe lives and works as Christ's witness and 
representative in the world ; just as impossible as it is to measure 
the extent of the influence they have positively exerted in the way 
of corrupting and misleading the minds of those not established 
in the doctrine once delivered to the saints. It would be too 
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much to affirm that the uneasiness and agitation thus created 
have been kept within their proper limits. There may have 
been an excessive jealousy of honest and earnest inquiry. 
There may have been atoo scanty allowance made for the modi- 
fications of theological arrangement and expression springing up 
from some of the prevailing characteristics of the age. ere 
may have been too narrow and too timorous views of the results 
of critical, and historical, and scientific labour. There may have 
been too great readiness to tremble and turn pale, as if the foun- 
dation of the church were on the sand, and as if the inherent 
goodness of the cause with which the church is identified were 
not a sufficient ground of confidence in all circumstances, And 
there may have beena too marked disposition to lean on an arm of 
flesh, and to call in aid from other quarters than those which sup- 
ply sound learning, and cogent argument, and weapons having no 
other temper than that of righteousness, and truth, and wisdom, 
and love. For, assuredly, while the friends of scriptural 
Christianity may be startled by the attacks that are made 
on it, and while they may fear as to their own modes of de- 
fending it, and fear lest any stages of their conflict on its 
behalf should bring out their weakness and shame instead 
of their strength and glory, they need not fear for that cause 
itself. But, after all admissions that can be reasonably 
asked for in this direction are made, the fact remains patent 
that there is abroad at this moment, a deep-seated feeling of 
religious disquietude and concern,—a feeling that is amply 
justified by observation of the nature and tendency of the 
erroneous speculation and teaching that have recently come 
into prominence, and yet, a feeling that is perfectly consistent 
with a conviction that the banner of the Lord shall be borne 
triumphantly over every field, and that salvation shall ever 
be on the walls and bulwarks of the strong city which He 
hath established for himself. 

The present, therefore, is a time when the wisest coun- 
sellors of the church are called upon to speak out, and when 
the church itself is disposed to listen to them. It is a time 
when the most intrepid and the most accomplished sons of 
the church may do much to dispel the darkness and gloom 
that have fallen on its horizon; to turn away many from 
the shoals and quicksands of unbelief; to raise up a shield 
and a safeguard against the darts that are thrown from the 

igh places of error and from the low; and to clear away 
eabsios that beset the path of those who are seeking the 
habitation of truth, and establishment in the faith revealed 
from heaven. Service of this sort is, in some measure, o 
to all. For, the Bible itself is open. And, if they before 
whom it lies will only take it up and read it; if they will 
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bnly make it more truly than heretofore ‘the centre of all 
their studies and investigations ; if they will only avail them: 
selves of the most ordinary means of acquiring clear thoughts, 
and of forming correct judgments of:its.meaning; if théy 
will only purge their minds of those prépossessions and pre- 
judices which lead to a deceitful dealing with its oracles ; if 
they will only bring their hearts nearer and nearer to it with 

a fearless love of truth, and with an honest desire to have 
their intellectual, and moral, and religious convictions go- 
verned by the truth ; and, above all, if they will, the while, 
cling in personal devotion and obedience toGod, and carry 
out in their life'and works that pure azid loving spirit, that 
unselfish and unworldly temper, that: sound -and generous 
a that unwearied exertion for the good of men, and for 

glory of God, which brings their character into closest 
resemblance with the character of Him whio.is ‘‘ The Truth,” 
and “‘The Author and Finisher of their Faith :” they will 
themselves pass in quietness and strength through whatso- 
ever trouble and turmoil the enemies of the gospel may raise, 
and they will furnish one of the best and most effective replies 
to all the gainsayings of the adversary. 

_ This, however, does not diminish the necessity for that 
special form of service which the religious exigencies of the 
present times demand, and which can only be rendered in 
the higher fields of literature, and by those who have fairly 
earned a title to be regarded as masters in Israel. Of living 
divines from whom such a service might be expécted, few 
can be named more competent than Dr James Buchanan, 
His great experience as a Professor of Theology in Edinburgh, 
his singular freeness from the odiwm theologiewin; and from 
all the acrimony which polemics usually generate,:the emi- 
nently calm and judicial character of his mind; andthe high 
reputation he has achieved in doctrinal, and practical, and 
apologetical divinity, mark him out as one whose yoice has 
a right to be heard amid the noise and the’ shoutings that 
are now giving rise to uneasiness, amounting, in some cases, 
almost to dismay, in the ranks of the faithful. - Besides, the 
extensive range of his acquaintance with modern letters, the 
readiness and power with which he handles: the leading 
principles of intellectual and ethical science, the thorough 
grasp he has obtained of most of the important »modern 
religious questions, not in their minor details only, but in 
their broader features and in their original spmngs and 
foundations, the sympathy he bears with those: who are 
pressed with the difficulty of reconciling reason and faith, 
the high tone of Christian fairness and candour‘he intro- 
iduces into discussion, the grace and elegance of, his style, 
he simple and luminous forms of his expression, and the 
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as furnished above most of his contemporariés for meeting 
not a few of the influences that are at present turning away 
the’ minds of men from the truth, and threatening the very 
citadel of the faith. 

If any proof of this had been wanting, which, however, is 
not, it would have been’ supplied abundantly by that work, 
the title of which stands’ at the head of this article. | In this 
work, ‘‘ Anal considered as a Guide to Truth, and as an 
‘Aid to Faith,’ Dr Buchanan has once more nobly vindicated 
his claim to a foremost rank among the Christian philoso- 
phers and theologians of modern times. He has once more 
made a most opportune and valuable contribution to that 
species of literature which ultimately proves of the highest 
advantage to the truths of religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed.. He has cast bread upon the waters, which will 
float, and be found again, yielding up nourishment and life. 
He has done it, believing with Bacon, that ‘books should 
have no patrons but truth and reason,” and saying, in the 
words of Milton, “‘ It shall be ventured yet, and the truth 
not smothered, but sent abroad, in the native confidence of 
her single ‘self, to earn, how she can, her entertainment in 
the world, and to find out her own readers,—few, perhaps, 
but those few of such value and substantial worth, as truth 
has been ever wont in all ages to be content withal.” 

Far more than the modest expectation expressed in these 
words is, we trust, sure to be realised by this treatise of Dr 
Buchanan, as we believe that it is eminently worthy to 
achieve far more.. Dr Buchanan may not have removed all 
difficulties from the path of a great, investigation, dealing 
often with things abstruse and metaphysical. He may not 
have made quite unassailable all the positions he has taken 
up in a ground where much doubt, and eg opal and 
debate have hitherto prevailed. He may not 
happy and successful in all the applieaiions he we 
analogy and analogical reasoning to the main questions that 
are now-a-days stirring the minds of thoughtful and inquir- 
ingimen. He may even'be over-sanguine in his persuasion 
that ‘‘ Analogy, judiciously applied, and consistently carried 
out to its legitimate results, would go far of itself to deter- 
mine: most ofithe problems which occupy the attention: of 
thoughtful men in the present age.” But we think it hardly 
possible. to rise from the examination of his work without 
carrying away such convictions as these’: (1.) That he has 
supplied what has been hitherto lacking in our literature, a 
clear, historical view of speculation on the subject:of 
since the close of the seventeenth century ; (2.) That he has 
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gone deeply into the whole question of Analogy, in its nature, 
in its principles, in the grounds on which it rests, in its re- 
lations to the laws of human thought, in its influence on the 
forms of human language, in its place and power in pro- 
cesses of reasoning and lines of proof, and has thus —— 
up a vein which has hitherto been but barely touched, but 
which he has wrought with the skill of a master, and from 
which his hand has brought up treasures whereby others 
will be enriched more than with gold; (3.) That he has 
pointed out some of the chief sources where ‘‘ such Analogies 
may be found as are fitted to neutralize objections against 
the evidences or truths of religion, to impart a character of 
verisimilitude to its claims, and to supply an auxiliary proof 
in corroboration of its more direct credentials,” and, by his 
own careful use of what these sources yield, has shewn how 
easily and pleasantly others may draw from them considera- 
tions that prove powerful as witnesses for truth and auxili- 
aries to faith; (4.) That he has brought Analogy forward 
with singular freshness of treatment, and with great acute- 
ness and integrity of application, as an instrument of high 
positive value against the Latitudinarian, and Rationalistic, 
and Romanizing tendencies of the age, and against the pre- 
vailing grounds on which rejection is made of the mysterious 
and supernatural in providence and religion ; and (5.), gene- 
rally, That he has framed such a scheme of thought, and 
built up such a system of argument, and illustration, and 
principle, and fact, as puts the whole subject of Analogy 
more: scientifically and more completely before the public 
than it has ever been until now, and as indicates more 
clearly and forcibly than heretofore the wide range through- 
out which analogy may be brought to bear in a simple and 
truly philosophical manner on the highest matters affecting 
the experience and the prospects of men. 

It would be difficult to name a word that has been used 
more loosely or in a greater variety of senses, than Analogy, 
from the days of Aristotle till now. So rare is it to find 
anything like a uniform and consistent application of it, that 
we think Dr Buchanan, in the course of his investigations 
into the general doctrine and laws of Analogy itself, must 
have frequently taken up the old complaint concerning the 
arrnin GA and inadequacy of the most common forms of 
speech, and been reminded of the saying of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, ‘‘ The philosopher alone is doomed to use the rudest 
tools for the most refined purposes. He must reason in 
words of which the looseness and vagueness are suitable, 
and even agreeable, in the usual intercourse of life, but 
which are almost as remote from the extreme exactness and 
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ision required, not only in the conveyance, but in the 
per of truth, as the hammer and the axe would be unfit 
for the finest exertions of coor meager a 
Analogy was usually rendered by the Latins, Comparatio, 
Pepevtisaciian. The Schoolmen defined it as a resemblance 
joined with some diversity, its foundation being laid in the 
proportion of several things, considered as that proportion 
proceeds upon different considerations. Professor Castillon, 
of Berlin, in the Haarlem Memoirs, said that analogy indi- 
cates a resemblance by reason. Berkeley said that when we 
observe that two is to six as three is to nine, this similitude 
or equality of proportion is termed analogy. Butler refrained 
from any attempt to formally define or describe that which 
has made his name immortal, and led him to produce that 
profound work which ‘‘ must ever retain its standard value 
as one of the few imperishable monuments of human 
thought.” But it is obvious that the principle which he set 
himself, with ail the marvellous strength and sagacity of his 
mind to trace out and to apply, in natural and revealed re- 
ligion on the one hand, and in the constitution and course 
of nature on the other, was in his view the general principle 
of “‘likeness,”’ that likeness which shews the one to be of a 
piece with the other, to be under the same general laws and 
the same general plan of administration, that likeness which 
naturally gives rise to probability, and which may be found 
either in things themselves, or in their evidence, or in some 
of their circumstances. Reid taught that conclusions drawn 
from analogy are conclusions drawn when the things com- 
pared have really a great similitude in their nature, and 
there is reason to think that they are subject to the same 
laws. Copleston gave it as his judgment that analogy does 
not mean the similarity of two things, but the similarity or 
sameness of two relations. ‘‘There must be more than two 
things to give rise to two relations, there must be at least 
three, and in most cases four. Thus A may be like B, but 
there is no analogy between A and B, it is an abuse of the 
word to speak so, and it leads to much confusion of thought. 
If A has the same relation to B which C has to D, then there 
is an analogy. Ifthe first relation be well known, it may 
serve to explain the second, which is less known. Analogy, 
in the ordinary use of the word, much more invariably im- 
plies dissimilitude, in the subjects so related to each other, 
than similitude. As, ¢.g., itis not the several capitals or 
bases in a row of columns of the same order, but the corres- 
ponding parts of different orders, that are called analogous 
to each other.” Copleston’s view is closely followed. by 
Whately, Fitzgerald, and many others. 
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» Through all the diversity of signification thus attached to. 
the term even by philosophical writers while professedly treat- 
ing of analogy, and through a still greater diversity of signifi 
cation given to it-in the pages of miscellaneous authorship, 
one thing is clear, viz., that it always expresses the idea of 
resemblance in some ‘shape or form, andthe t 
naturally arising from that resemblance in favour of some 
conclusion supposed to be less clear than the resemblance 
itself. The resemblance may be real, or it may be fanciful; 
it may be discovered by reason, or it may be observed by 
sense; it may be near, or it may be remote; it may be in 
forms or in substances, in causes or effects, in relations or 
subjects; it may be in matters of taste, in principles of 
morals, in laws of science, in facts of nature, in truths of 
religion. But no one would think of speaking of analogy 
without it. No one would suppose an analogy to be con- 
stituted apart from it.. No one would venture on reasoning 
from analogy otherwise than by carrying it along with him. 
The only question, therefore, arising here. is as to the 
extent of that likeness or similitude which is essential to 
analogy. It is, Are we to say with Berkeley, King, Cople- 
ston, Whately, Fitzgerald, and the whole school of mathe- 
matical writers from whom they derived it, that analogy is 
nothing more than a similitude of ratios, of proportions, of 
relations? That question has not been much discussed 
since it was debated with considerable acumen and power, 
and no little acrimony, by Dr Copleston on the one side, and 
by Mr Grinfield on the other. The case is clear enough 
when a similarity of relations shews itself. For it would be 
absurd to deny that there is analogy between colonies and 
children, because the colonies of a country stand in the 
_ same relation to her in which children stand to their parents; 
between a parliament and a board of directors, because a 
parliament stands in the same relation to a nation in which 
a board of directors stands to a joint-stock company; be- 
tween the intellect and sight, because intellect is to the mind 
what sight is to the body; between a prince and a pilot, bes 
cause a prince is to a state what a pilot is to a vessel; be- 
tween a ship and a plough, because the action of the ship is 
to the sea what the action of the plough is to the land; 
between;a proposition belonging to a system of truth and 
the basis of a building, because the proposition may serve a 
similar office and purpose to the system as the foundation 
serves to'the superstructure, it may be that upon which the 
system rests, that which must be established before the 
system can proceed; and between a thousand other things 
in nature, in society, and in religion, because it is seen that 
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a like proportion, or a similar relation, runs through thé 
terms between which the comparison is instituted... And it 
must be admitted that ‘Whately: and'Copléston, dnd their 
eeatins of the same school, have done good’ service in 
inging this view of analogy into greater prominence and 
distinctness,. But they have by nd means made it apparent 
that ‘this view of it excludes every other, “Notwithstandint 
all that they have done for the elucidation of this view, an 
notwithstanding the peculiar, and, in many respects, thé 
dangerous application they haye made of the analogical 
knowledge derivable from it, they have left untouched the 
broad. ground on which Butler took his stand and reared 
~ his lofty argument, the ground which the common judgment 
of men has taken up, as indicated by writers of almost every 
class, namely this, that while analogy comprises resem- 
blance of proportions, of relations, of effects, it comprises 
much more, even resemblance of subjects, resemblance: of 
properties or qualities belonging to things compared or con- 
trasted, resemblance of law, and plan, and design, whether 
found in the world of matter or of mind; in the administra- 
tion of providence or in the book of revelation. This is thé 
ground to which Dr Buchanan leads his readers, by a line 
of truly philosophic thought and luminous exposition. He 
thus sums up the results of his inquiry into it :— ‘ 


“Tt has been shewn that if any kind of resemblance may be 
called, in popular language, an analogy, it is all the more necessary 
to discriminate aright between different kinds of resemblance, in 
respect both to their essential nature and the various applications 
which may be made of them,—that not only confusion of thought, 
but serious error may spring from blending them all together, and 
treating them as if they were cne and the same,—that, partly from 
this cause, many writers have entertained and expressed an inade- 
quate estimate of the value of analogy as a guide to truth, while 
others have unduly restricted its definition, by making it to consist 
exclusively in a resemblance of relations or similarity of effects. » Tt 
has also been shewn that, in every instance, analogy, when per- 
ceived, implies some knowledge of each of the two terms of a 
comparison,—that it involves a perception of resemblance where 
there may also be diversity, in other respects,—that the objects 
compared can only be known by their respective properties, and 
these properties by their manifestations or effects,—that the use 
which should be made of any particular analogy depends entirely 
on the nature of the resemblances in each individual case,—and 
that in applying it we must confine ourselves to the points in which 
a real likeness exists, and not exceed the limits to which that like- 
ness extends. =u 
. “ When the term Analogy is taken in g stricter sense, not a 
denoting any kind of resemblance, but such a resemblance as may 
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be applied in argument or ssuihe a ground of inference, it may be 
described as consisting in a real and radical likeness between two 
or more objects of thought, which is made manifest to us by their 
being observed to possess the same characteristic properties, or to 
exhibit similar relations, or to produce the same or similar effects. 

- . We have not excluded similarity of relations from 
our account of analogy : we have merely endeavoured to shew that 
there are other resemblances which should equally be comprehended 
under it. The common relations which two sets of objects bear to 
a third afford a fine subject for the exercise of comparison, or, as 
Sir William Hamilton calls it, the faculty of relations, and may 
afford ample materials both for jllustration and inference. But the 
resemblance which two objects bear to each other in their charac- 
teristic properties and manifest effects may often be directly discerned 
without the intermediation of any third term of comparison; and 
such cases of resemblance should not be excluded from an account 
of analogy, since they constitute, as we apprehend, the ground of 
our first analogical judgments, by which we begin at an early period 
to generalize our knowledge, and to classify the objects to which it 
refers, according to their most obvious properties, while as yet their 
manifold relations to other objects are altogether unknown. Were 
we to omit the latter, and to exhibit the former only in an account 
of analogy, we should be chargeable with the same error which might 
be justly imputed to the logician were he to make no reference to 
the direct, intuitive judgments which are involved in all our acts of 
simple apprehension, and confine his attention exclusively to those 
which belong to a process of reasoning, requiring intermediate terms 
of comparison. It may be owing, perhaps, to their thinking rather 
of analogical reasonings than of analogical judgments, that some 
writers have insisted so much on a resemblance of relations, to the 
exclusion or neglect of other kinds of resemblance. But both must 
be included in any comprehensive account of analogy, since it should 
contemplate all the judgments which proceed from comparison and 
depend on resemblance.” 

We would fain touch on the grounds of analogy as thus 
described—in nature, in man, in religion ; on the conditions 
requisite to its observation; on the distinctions between true 
and false analogies, between harmonious and conflicting 
analogies ; on the laws of thought concerned in the various 
uses of analogy; on the influence it exerts on language and 
style ; on the indirect and subordinate applications made of 
its science and discovery. But we must hold ourhand. We 
can only refer to the chapters in which these and kindred 
topics are handled at large by Dr Buchanan. His readers 
may not at once assent to all the conclusions he draws. 
But, as they accompany him, they will find that he takes 
them over ground which has been seldom trodden before, 
that he clears up and marks off a field which has been too 
long left untilled, and that he brings to his task not only his 
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rare powers of lucid statement and logical arrangement and 
structure, but also that eminent candour and fairness, that 
acuteness of discrimination, that vigorous, comprehensive 
grasp of principle, which are indispensable to a satisfactory 
_ treatment of the doctrine of analogy in its fundamental and 
wide-spread forms. Having studied what he thus lays be- 
fore them, they will feel that he has given fresh stimulus to 
their thoughts, that he has thrown fresh light on the way of 
using an instrument fitted to charm with its pleasures while 
it enriches with its lessons, and that his witness is true when 
he says :-— 


“The principle which Butler lays down is far more extensive 
than his actual application of it. It is not so much the constituent 
contents of his book,—or the conclusiveness of his arguments on 
this or that particular topic,—or even the whole series of his infer- 
ences and deductions considered as a defence of religious truth, that 
have rendered it so eminently useful to thoughtful minds for several 
generations; it is rather the radical principle which underlies his 
whole reasoning,—the vital and prolific germ of his whole process 
of thought. Let that principle be clearly apprehended and firmly 
grasped by the mind, let that germ take root and grow, and it 
will soon evince its own power, and make it evident, that, just as a 
living organism can assimilate the most heterogeneous elements, 
and convert them into healthful nourishment, so this vital principle 
can find spiritual aliment in every object around it. Let the habit 
be once formed of marking resemblances, and discriminating between 
one kind of analogies and another in connection with the truths of 
Natural and Revealed religion, and the principle will come into 
play spontaneously in a thousand instances, which find no place in 
the pages of Butler. Every one who has got hold of the leading 
principle feels that he is comparatively independent of the particular 
arguments of the “ Analogy,”—that he is free to reject some of these, 
and to modify others ;—while, with nature around him, and the 
Bible in his hands, he can discover other points of resemblance of 
which Butler makes no mention. That principle will suggest 
answers to some difficulties which he has not discussed, and give 
rise to trains of thought which he has not pursued. It will thus 
become in each man’s breast a potent, because ever present and 
ever active, witness for truth, and auxiliary to faith. . . . Its 
lesson will be taught, not by mere logical definition,—not y any 
process of abstract reasoning,—-not even by a series of well-selected - 
examples illustrative of the general principle,—but, chiefly, by the 
exercise of each man’s own mind on the truths of religion, viewed 
in connection, and in comparison, with the facts of experience. One 
or two instances, clearly discerned and intelligently applied by him- 
self, will be of more practical avail than a hundred examples = 
sented on paper, and read, but not followed up by reflection. t 
him take one analogy at a time, and having clearly apprehended its 
meaning, let him carry it out to the broad field of nature, or the ex- 
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perience of common life; let him observe and compare everything 
which has any relation to it in the facts by which he is surrounded : 
he will soon acquire what has been finely called ‘an educated eye’-— 
‘ An eye practised like a blind man’s touch’ 

he will feel that he has now a range of vision as well as Bi rie 
of perception to which he was formerly a stranger; fresh evidence 
will spring up around him as he advances, and confirmatory proofs 
will present themselves Spon NED OREN where they were least ex- 
pected; and as he grad acquires a firmer hold and a freer use 
of the principle, he will eran and tha that it admits of endless application.” 


A low view of the argumentative value of analogy has often 
been presented. It has been spoken of as if it could serve 
no higher purposes than those of illustration and ornament, 
It has been said that it may explain many things, but that 
‘ it can prove nothing. It has been represented as 1 
into the region of fancy and conjecture rather than into that 
of evidence and fact. It has been regarded as furnishing 
the reasoner with nothing better than ambiguous middle- 
terms, and as therefore altogether untrustworthy as a help 


to sound conclusions, raising as many doubts as it solves. 
The very utmost that has been granted to it, even by some 
editors of Butler, is, that.its power is negative rather than 


positive, that its service is that of defence rather than 
assault, that the highest contribution it can make to the 
cause of truth is to put to silence some of the objections that 
are raised against it. Considerable currency has been 
given to this estimate of analogical reasoning, as pursued 
in Butler’s great work, by Dr Chalmers, who, in his Pre- 
lections on Butler, repeatedly gives utterance to the senti- 
ment: ‘‘ Its main office, we hold then, is to repel objections 
against Christianity, not to supply or establish any substan- 
tive evidence inits favour.” ‘‘ To repel objections, in fact, is 
the great service which this analogy has rendered to the 
cause of revelation, and it is the only service which we seek 
for at its hands.” ‘ Butler’s reasonings do not of themselves 
constitute the argument by which to uphold the systems 
either of natural theology or of the Christian revelation; but 
they level to the ground many of the strongest and likeliest 
defences which the enemies of religion have to rear in oppo- 
sition to the argument.” 

This restriction of Analogy to a mere negative and repel- 
lent force in the domain of evidence and proof, appears.to 
rest chiefly on two grounds: (1) on the abuse to which it 
is liable; and (2) on the presumptive and probable character 
of the light it yields in the most favourable cireumstances, 
Both of these things must be granted. «But, to grant’ them; 
is in nowise to be shut up to the position that analogical 
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reasoning is. void of all positive and substantial weight-on 
the ‘side of truth, either in science, or morals, or ion. 
Iffanciful analogies are put in the place of real analogi 
if analogies that are slight and: superficial ‘are dealt wi 
analogies that are essential and characteristic, if onedies 
that are poetical and rhetorical merely are made to serve 
the office of those that are proper and logical, if analogous 
instances are falsely chosen, or used in support of ‘conclu: 
sions which they actually defeat, the grossest absurdities 
will no doubt be fallen into, - and the most extra 
mistakes committed. But that is no reason why 
may not be wisely and soberly used so as to afford results 
that not only neutralise objections and expose inconsistencies, 
but help the inquirer on in his path with an instrument 
that really guides and proves, as well as suggests and prompts. 
And eyen although it yields only presumption: and probabi- 
lity, even although its arguments fall short of full proof, yet 
what it does yield may in any given case be valid and suffi- 
cient. That validity and Le sufficiency are matters of 
degree. And it would be contrary to reason and to experi- 
ence to affirm that the analogous cases, and the analogical 
reasoning from which they arise, can never be so numerous or 
so strong as to lift them up to that point at which they will 
be fairly entitled to rank as positive evidences, as direct: con- 
tributions to our knowledge, as rational grounds for our faith, 
The real question on #his point is, Is there any inherent 
inferiority, any essential flaw in a process of analogical 
reasoning and proof? Granting the existence of analogies, 
granting the perception of dieu” by the human mind, grant- 
ing that the principle on which reasoning upon them pro 
ceeds, is, that things less known may be fairly jud a by 
some similitude observed in things better rei that like+ 
ness seen in one direction affords a presumption that like- 
ness may be seen in another, that ‘‘ similar causes, of 
whatever kind, will, in similar circumstances, at all times 
produce similar effects,”—granting this, the question ‘is, Is 
such reasoning in itself vicious? Is it of necessity unsound 
and inconclusive? And so long as that question cannot be 
answered in the affirmative, so long must it be impossible 
to maintain the doctrine that analogy fails on the positive 
— For, while it may be the essence. of an argument from 
to be probable only and not demonstrative, while 
its robability = ,in any: ‘single instance, be so feeble as 
eave the nial ‘in conjecture and doubt, it may mount 
sir a clear indication, and thence to a reason for: convie- 
tion strong as. mora) certainty. ‘The analogous instances 
#easoned..on may be so:adjacent in time, in place, and in 
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circumstances, the points in which the analogy holds may be 
80 material and permanent, the field over which the induc-. 
tion exhibits the analogy may be so ample, and every step 
in the course of arguing from the analogy may be so correct 
and sure, as to put forth a very high degree of substantive 
roof. A happy illustration of this has been given by 
ttie: ‘‘When the ancient philosopher who was ship- 
wrecked in a strange country, discovered certain geometrical 
figures drawn upon the sand by the sea-shore, he wa3 very 
naturally led to believe, with a degree of assurance not in- 
ferior to moral certainty, that the country was inhabited by 
men, some of whom were men of study and science, like 
himself. Had these figures been less regular, and liker the 
ype of chance-work, the presumption from analogy 
of the country being inhabited would have been weaker ; 
and had they been of such a nature as left it altogether 
dubious whether they were the work of accident or design, 
the evidence would have been too ambiguous to serve as a 
foundation for any opinion.” This is evidently the view 
held by Sir Isaac Newton when he gave analogy such a high 
lace as the second among his laws of philosophizing. — It 
is the view which the writings of Mr Mill, Dr Whewell, Mr 
Powell, and others, in recent times are doing so much to 
advance. Mr Powell goes so far as to say that ‘‘ the induc- 
tive process derives its whole force from the discovery and 
acceptance of sound and well-framed analogies; or, the soul 
of induction is analogy; and it is higher, more efficacious, 
and more enduring, as the analogies are more strictly accor- 
dant with the real harmonies of nature.” But, for a formal, 
systematic, complete marshalling of the arguments on which 
is higher view of analogy turns, and for a most clear and 
successful vindication of the right to a freer and more exten- 
sive use of analogy according to this view, our English litera- 
ture must now hold itself indebted to Dr Buchanan in the 
elaborate and learned treatise before us. 

Our space forbids us venturing to introduce our readers 
to those portions of Dr Buchanan’s work which he has 
specially devoted to the sources of analogy, and to its appli- 
cation to some of the religious questions at present most 
earnestly discussed. Where all the chapters on these points 
are admirable, we may be allowed simply to refer to that on 
Analogy applied to Religious Liberalism, as presenting in 
tone, and sentiment, and reasoning, one of the most power- 
ful antidotes our day has furnished to that spirit, which is 
_—_- doing more than anything else to lead men away 

m the Truth, and to withdraw them from the foundations 
of Faith. Through all the pages which these chapters fill, 
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Dr Buchanan’s readers will find how eminently he combines 
intellectual vigour with literary gracefulness, profoundness 
of thought with felicity and perspicuity of expression, Saw 
ous grasp of principles with easy healing of details, a 
most scholar-like appreciation of philosophy, and a strict 
adherence to truly philosophical methods, with a deep religi- 
ousness of feeling, and a most stedfast upholding of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

In laying aside this rich deposit of Christian wisdom and 
truth, it may be permitted us, in this journal, to close with 
the beautiful and touching dedication which Dr Buchanan 
has prefixed to it. The well-known lines were repeated, if 
we remember aright, in the presence of Dr Buchanan and 
others, by his honoured and beloved colleague Dr Cunning- 
ham, shortly before his death. 





TO THE MEMORY 


or 


WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 


Sa 


“A few short years of evil past, 
We reach the happy shore, 








Where death-divided friends at last 
Shall meet, to part no more.” 








Art. VL.—Count Montalembert on Religious Toleration. 


L'Eglise Libre dans L' Etat Libre. Discours prononeés au Congres Catho- 
pace de Malines par Le Comte Dz Meunatsenie, L’un des quarante de 
l’Académie Frangaise. Paris, 1863. 


Count MontaLemBeRt’s orations, delivered in August last. at 
the Roman Catholic Congress held at Mechlin, have now 
been published in a separate form under the title of L’Eglise 
Libre dans L’Etat Libre. They are highly interesting, both 
from the eloquence of their style and the nobleness of their 
sentiments, and also, because they contain so strong an 


advocacy of the principles of religious toleration, by one who 
VOL. XI11.—NO. XLVIII. Y 
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ranks among the eminent statesmen and brilliant orators of 
- our time, and who is besides, the acknowledged head of the 
liberal Roman Catholics in France and in Europe. It is indeed 
no less strange than gratifying to find a Romanist coming 
forward as the advocate of religious toleration, as well as of 
liberty of the press, liberty of teaching, liberty of association, 
and all the other liberties which the infallible Church has 
uniformly opposed and condemned, and even yet continues 
to anathematize. More than thirty years ago, the attempt 
of Count Montalembert: himself to reconcile, in the columns 
of: L' Avenir, the support of these liberties with the claims 
of the Church, was emphatically condemned by Pope 
Gregory the 16th; and the views of Gregory are still maim 
tained to their fullest) extent by Pius the 9th. As long, 
therefore, as the head of the Church continues to censure 
and disavow the opinions maintained by Count Montalembert 
and his friends on the subject of religious toleration, freedom 
of the press, and other kindred liberties, the isolated, un- 
authorised, expression of their opinion is of but little con- 
sequence. It has no authority. It is hors de l’Eglise, 
unsanctioned by the Church, and therefore comparatively 
valueless. -For it must be remembered that the cardinal 
principal of Romanism iis authority, which is to that system 
what the principal of free inquiry is to Protestantism. 
Romanism without the principal of authority is an absurdity ; 
and when we find the authority of the Church diametrically 
opposed to the sentiments expressed by some of her members 
upon questions of great public interest and importance, we 
have but little hope that the Church will yield, and con- 
siderable fear that her authority will ultimately succeed, if 
not in convincing her erring members, at least in stifling 
the public manifestations of their opinions. Some may be 
inclined to maintain that the Church of Rome has grown 
wiser by the teaching of experience, and that she is no 
longer opposed to the concession of religious toleration’ to 
those who differ from her. There cannot, however, be a 
greater error... Rome remains as intolerant as ever; though, 
fortunately; she is ‘less. powerful.’ _Yet;'wherever she pos- 
sesses the power to be intolerant, she nevér fails to exercise 
it. And this it is easy to prove by a reference to some of the 
latest of the-papal allocutions; but'we shall first cast a rapid 
lance at some circumstances in the past ‘history of the 
apacy. bes ; SI id aA ft 


- At an early: period, the Romish ‘theocracy’ arrogated’ to 
itéelf supreme-power on earth both in spiritual ‘and tem 
affairs, and everywhere prescribed a law unchangeable as 
the will of God; and for a time, owing to the very exaggera- 
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tion of its unity, it became the’ safeguard of civilisation in 
the midst of the anarchy and violence of the barbarian con- 
— of Europe. But'a terrible evil attached to: this 
tic system. It tended to petrify ‘society in a fixed 
form, and to render it immoveable, instead of facilitating those 
successive changes of form which are the inseparable con 
ditions. of progress. In making the. civil and political 
authority the passive instrument of the church and thé 
executioner of her sentences, it en to religion the character 
of a despotism, and degraded the dignity of the civil power. 
There was nowhere to be seen, under this system, the 
unity of the gospel—that. unity which is the result of the 
moral agreement of souls drawn together by faith ‘and love— 
but instead; an intolerant and crushing uniformity which 
stifled —— free aspiration of the human spirit, and under 
which, civil, political, and social liberty could never have 
arisen. It was a system which might suit for g time thé 
necessities of a nascent civilisation, that required to be held 
in leading strings, and to be governed by a rule of iron, on 
account of the disorderly elements by which it was sur- 
rounded, and from the midst of which it sprung. But asa 
definite system for Europe, it was preposterous and absurd, 
and essentially opposed to the genius of Christianity; as its 
inevitable tendency was to annihilate personal responsibility; 
and to retain individuals and nations in a state of perpetual 
minority and of servile dependence. The great Reformation 
of the sixteenth century wastheindignant protest of humanity 
against this false and unnatural system. A large part of 
Europe threw off the yoke of the papacy, and ‘although it 
still continued to retain its hold in many places, yet it for 
ever ceased to have the right to affirm that its predominance 
was founded‘ on the free assent of the reason of nations, 
since it thenceforward placed itself in — antagonism to 
the principle of liberty of thought, and declared a systematic 
and implacable war against the spirit of free inquiry—a 
principle .as indispensable to the progress and greatness of 
civilised nations, as pure air and water for the preservation 
of life-and health. That war still continues, as we shall 
now proceed to prove by a reference to some of the encyclical 
letters and other ee eee which have been issued by 
various popes during the last thirty years. — 
. In 1882, Gregory the 16th fulminated an encyclical letter, 
emphatically condemning the attempt made by the Abbé 
Lamennais, Count Montalembert, and others, reconcile 
Romanism with the liberal tendencies of the age ;* in 1850, 
® © For a detailed account of this refusal of the Papacy to be defended, even 
by its ablest and most devoted servants, on condition of yielding some counte- 
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the present Pope—Pius the 9th—issued an Allocution 
against certain proceedings of the Mexican republic which 
had done away with the exemption of the clergy from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, had abolished monastic 
vows, and had proclaimed liberty of worship; in March 1861, 
he published another Allocution, expressly directed against 
liberalism and progress, and maintaining the temporal 
power of the papacy as an article of faith; and in his 
Allocution of 6th March1863—only five months before Count 
Montalembert’s speeches in favour of religious toleration— 
he expresses himself in the following significant terms, which 
are of themselves amply sufficient to prove, that the head of 
the Roman Cotholic Church is as firmly determined to 
oppose religious toleration, as Count Montalembert is to 
maintain it. ‘‘ With this design,” says the. Allocution, 
‘‘we announce to you, venerable brothers, with a lively 
satisfaction, that we have concluded with the republics of 
San Salvador and of Nicaragua, concordats similar to 
those which the Holy See has already concluded with the 
other governments of central America. In these last Acts, 
we have taken care to exact and to decree, with every 
other stipulation, that our most holy religion should be 
absolutely the dominant and special religion of these two 
republics.” It is impossible to doubt that these words mean 
that, in consequence of the efforts and demands of the 
Romish See, the exercise of all worship except the Roman 
Catholic is to be henceforth prohibited in these two states. 
It is a proclamation of religious intolerance by the Holy See, 
just such as might have been made four centuries ago, 
before the assertion of the right of free inquiry, which has 
since won so many victories for mankind. In the Allocution 
of 1856, directed against the acts of the republic of Mexico, 
religious toleration is also stigmatised in the most un- 
equivocal terms: ‘‘In order to corrupt more easily the 
morals and the souls of nations, in order to propagate the 
abominable and disastrous plague of indifferentism, and to 
complete the destruction of our holy religion, they admit 
the free exercise of all forms of worship, and they grant to 
every one the full and entire right of openly and publicly 
manifesting all sorts of thoughts and opinions.” The 
Encyclical of Gregory the 16th also brands liberty of con- 
science as “‘a false and absurd, or rather extravagant 
maxim,” and it denounces the freedom of the press—of which 
Count Montalembert is so strenuous a defender—as ‘‘ the 
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most calamitous and execrable li , for which we can 
never have sufficient detestation.” Finally, the Allocution 
of Pius the 9th in 1861, in answer to the remonstrances 
addressed to him by the principal powers of Europe, with the 
view of inducing him to reconcile himself with the liberal 
tendencies of the age, reproaches modern civilisation with 
its toleration of non-catholic forms of worship, and denounces 
all dissenters from Romanism as “ infidels.” 

It will thus be seen that the Church of Rome still shews 
an unflinching determination to relinquish none of her 
claims, and to do nothing to reconcile herself with the 
liberal tendencies of the age, and the necessities of modern 
civilisation. She condemns all those liberties which the 
most prosperous, civilised, and powerful nations of modern 
times regard as their most cherished possessions. In what 
remains to her of her own peculiar territory in Italy, which 
she retains solely by the aid of French bayonets, she dis- 
plays the most obstinate resistance to every improvement, 
and the dominions of the Church may claim the bad pre- 
eminence of being the worst governed country in Europe. 
Out of Italy, too, the hostility of the Church to all progress 
and all reform’ is equally bitter and determined. Every- 
where, there is a profound antagonism between the utterances 
of the court of Rome, and the teachings of those whom the 
most civilised and powerful nations have accepted as their 
safest guides and wisest counsellors: the former consider- 
ing the development of the knowledge and liberty of 
mankind as the ruin of states and societies, the latter con- 
sidering it as their chief glory and safeguard. But if this 
be the case—and we have surely said enough to prove that 
it is so—it follows that Count Montalembert, in the dis- 
courses delivered at the Roman Catholic Congress in Mechlin 
in support of religious toleration, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of teaching, ought to be viewed, not-as the exponent 
of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, but as an opponent 
and impugner of her teaching and authority. He praises 
what she condemns. He affirms what she denies. He 
claims as a right for every man, what she refuses to accord 
to any. He, a devout Roman Catholic, defends doctrines 
which the head of the Church denounces as “‘ fatal,” and as 
‘‘ works of Satan ;"’ and—so far at least as these doctrines 
are concerned—distinctly and unequivocally despises and 
denies the authority of the Church. In short, in these 
speeches, Count Montalembert has shewn himself a good 
protestant. He has ventured to exercise the right of free 
inquiry, and has put himself in direct antagonism to the 
principle of authority; but it ought always to be kept in 
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mind, while reading them, that they are merely the utter- 
ances of an eloquent. and brilliant »orator, developing his 
own enlarged:and enlightened views, and not by any méans 
the e ion of a wish or an intention on the part of the 
Chureh of Rome, to reconcile herself with the free and pro- 
gressive tendencies of the age. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, in order to guard 
our readers against the great error of viewing the liberal and 
enlightened views contained in Count Montalembert’s dis- 
courses, as the utterances of the court of Rome, or as pos- 
sessing, even to the smallest extent, the sanction of her 
authority, we shall now proceed to cast a rapid glance over 
the discourses themselves. At the outset;the orator com- 
pliments Belgium for haying embodied in her constitution 
all the principles of modern liberty, and he pronounces that 
constitution to be the best, or at all events, the least imper- 
fect, on the continent of Europe. He congratulates himself 
on escaping for a time from a country which has become 
‘* the least free of all the west,” and on being able to breathe 
the open atmosphere of public life, ‘‘ that glorions appanage 
of adult nations, that régime of liberty and responsibility, 
which teaches man self-reliance and self-control, which, 
beyond the limits of Belgium, is especially wanting to 
modern Roman Catholics. They excel in private, they fail 
in public life. There, they are, unceasingly and everywhere, 
outstripped, excelled, vanquished, or duped by their rivals; 
their antagonists, or their oppressors; sometimes by unbe- 
lievers, sometimes by protestants; here by democrats, there 
by despots.” The orator afterwards ‘addresses himself to 
point out the causes and the cure for this state of things. 
Catholicism has hitherto refused to adapt itself to the great 
revolution which has taken place in modern so¢iety. It 
remains impassable and immoveable. It will admit neither 
civil equality, political freedom, nor liberty of conscience. 
But it must recognise them all, unless it wishes to lose its 
influence and its control over the minds of men, and Count 
Montalembert strives to prove that it may safely and con- 
sistently do so. We sina scarcely say that he entirely fails. 
When the Romish Church shall, voluntarily and authorita- 
tively, recognise civil equality, political freedom, and religious 
toleration, she will have ceased to be the Church of Rome, 
and, like the Irish snakes assailed by Saint Patrick, she will 
have “‘ committed suicide to save herself from slaughter.” 

The progress of democracy, according to Count Montalem- 
bert, is the great feature of the age. “I look around me; 
and everywhere I see only democracy. I behold that deluge 
rising, always rising, reaching all, and covering all. As a 
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*man, I would naturally be terror-stricken ; asa Christian, I 
feel:no-alarm; for along with the deluge I see the rainbow. 
Upon that immense ‘ocean of democracy, with its abysses, 
its whirlpools, ita. rocks, its calms, and’ its hurricanes; the 
church alone:can:venture, without. distrust and without fear. 
She alorie will,not be engulfed, She alone has the: a 
‘true to the pole, she alone has the unerring pilot.” 

wards the orator proceeds to affirm that the future of 
modern society depends up6én two problems,—to correct 
democracy by liberty, and to reconcile Catholicism with 
democracy. ‘‘ The first,” he says, ‘‘is by far the most diffi- 
cult of the two... The natural ities of democracy on the 
one side with despotism, on the other, with the spirit of 
revolution, are the great lesson of history, and the 
menace of tha future. Unceasingly tossed about between 
these two abysses, modern democracy seeks ag her 
proper position and her moral equilibrium. ese she will 
only attain by the assistance of religion.”’ Count Monta- 
lembert admits the impossibility of re-establishing to-day 
feudalism, or theocracy, or a government of monopoly or 
privilege for the advantage of the few at the expense of the 
many. ‘‘ Liberty,” he says, ‘‘is the first of advantages, 
and the’ first of > are a forthe church. But the church 


can only be free in the midst of general freedom. No ex- 
clusive a and that of the church less than any other, 


can exist to-day, except under the guarantee of the common 
liberty... . I admit frankly, that in this identity of the 
liberty of Catholicism with the public liberty; I see a real 
progress. . I well understand that many think otherwise, 
and regret the past with a respectful sympathy. I bow 
before these regrets; but IL recover myself, and resist, 
as soon as they pretend to erect these regrets into a rule of 
conscience, to turn catholic action in the direction of the 
vanished past, to denounce and condemn those who repulse 
that utopia.” -Who can deny that here the orator speaks 
en bon protestant, and by no means like a devout son of the 
Romish Church? For whied have the present pope and his 
predecessors been striving to do for the last thirty years, but 
to turn the footsteps of all devout catholies ‘‘in the. direc- 
tion of the vanished past,” and to keep them as far distant 
as possible from the liberal and progressive tendencies = 
the age?’ But if here the Count speaks like .a. good 

tant, im:many: other parts.of these orations he s ‘bike 
the most bigoted papist... Hé constantly uses the Romish 
Church as a synonym for the Christian religion ;/he seems 
to. consider the being without God and without religion, as 
an exact equivalent to being without the pale of that church; 
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and he makes no scruple of arrogating to his own form of 
religion what belongs to Christians of all denominations, 
who hold the truth revealed in the Bible, whatever may be 
their form of church government. It is the Romish religion 
alone, according to him, that can save the modern world 
from the moral ruin with which it is menaced. ‘‘I affirm,” 
he says, “‘that contemporary society will not save itself 
without an energetic recourse to integral Christianity, to 
Christianity in its most complete and vital form, as em- 
bodied in the Catholic Church. There will not be enough 
of wisdom, or of courage, or of virtue, in all the generations 
present or future to strive against such formidablé perils; 
they will fall before them if they persist in encountering 
them without God, without the Christian’s God, the God of 
the church.” 

Towards the close of his first oration, Count Montalem- 
bert attempts to shew that liberty of teaching, liberty of 
association, and liberty of the press, are especially necessary 
for Roman Catholics. Let us examine for a little what he 
says upon each of these points. With regard to the first of 
these liberties, he affirms that it has been everywhere and 
especially claimed by Catholics, and that it is for them that 
it will be of the greatest advantage; and he concludes by 
asserting, “‘ It is against us, exclusively against us, that it is 
unceasingly disregarded or violated by force or by stratagem; 
it is to us especially that it is refused where it does not yet 
exist.” This we venture to characterise as mere rhetorical 
extravagance, without a vestige of solid foundation in truth; 
while, on the other hand, it is indisputable that the popes, the 
official and infallible heads of the Romish Church, whose bulls 
and allocutions, and encyclical letters are the authoritative 
utterances of what that Church believes and teaches, have 
uniformly condemned liberty of teaching for all, as a thing 
dangerous and detestable. But this is not the only instance 
where Count Montalembert maintains and defends what his 
Church distinctly condemns. Liberty of association, which 
he next advocates, has also been emphatically condemned 
by the papal authority; and as to liberty of the press, a 
volume might be filled with the papal denunciations of its 
pestilent and calamitous consequences. 

Count Montalembert’s second speech is almost entirely 
devoted to the consideration of the great subject of religious 
toleration, which ever has been, and still is, strenuously 
opposed and condemned by the head of the Romish Church. 
Teleration has often been approved of by Roman Catholics 
where they were the weaker party, and would suffer from a 
violation of its principles; but when have they approved of, 
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or practised it, where they were the dominant party? or 
what Roman Catholic writer has ever disavowed the prin- 
ciple of punishing heretics by the civil power, or affirmed 
that cot a practice would be, under circumstances, & 
wicked and unjustifiable action? And we ought not to for- 
get that Cardinal Bellarmine—one of the greatest controver- 
sialists of whom Rome can boast—has not been ashamed to 
maintain that where heretics are stronger, and there is a risk- 
of Roman Catholics getting the worse, the latter ought to keep 

uiet, but that heretics ought to be exterminated, wherever 
that can be done with safety. The present pope some time 
ago announced that he had taken this principle as a basis of 
action, that the Romish religion, with all its rites, ought to 
be exclusively dominant, in such sort, that every other wor- 
ship shall be banished and interdicted. The fact is, that 
intolerance is an essential part of the Romish religion, 
whatever individual Catholics may assert to the contrary. 
“They” (the Roman Catholics) ‘‘ must persecute,” said the 
late Mr Southey, ‘if they believe their own creed, for con- 
science’ sake; and if they do not believe it, they must per- 
secute for policy; because it is only by intolerance that so 
corrupt and injurious a system can be upheld.” “Let 
British Protestants,” says the Bulwark, “ the fact to 


heart, that while they have willingly yielded to the adherents 
of Rome all the religious liberty which they themselves 
possess—liberty of worship, liberty of pronching, liberty of 


proselytism, liberty of the press—and while they would with 
one heart resist any attempt to diminish that liberty in the 
smallest degree, in those countries in which papacy is 
dominant, the public worship and the public preaching of 
protestants is a crime. In Spain, even British residents 
are only permitted to worship in a private apartment; any 
signal hung out to direct a stranger to the place would be 
punished as illegal; the worship must be conducted 
throughout in the English tongue, and the admission of 
any Spaniard to witness the ceremony would, in all likeli- 
hood, be made the pretext for the removal of this precarious 
‘privilege. In Rome, and throughout the papal States, there 
is no liberty worthy of the name, unless we are prepared to 
call the permission of English residents to meet for worship 
in a small apartment over against a a ae by so 
unfit a designation. You cannot preach the go if to 
Romans in the Roman tongue; you not sell a Bible or 
circulate it gratuitously; you dare not give away a tract 
without exposing yourself to fine, imprisonment, or exile. 
Were any protestant minister or layman to attempt sitting, 
like Paul, in his own hired house at Rome, and preaching 
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the kingdom. of God, he would find the vast enpenionty im 
toleration of the pagan Tiberius to the popish Pio Nono.’”” 
‘We can attach but little value to Count Montalembert’s elo- 

uent declamation in favour of liberty of worship, so long as 
it is refused by the pope in that country where he is absolute, 
-hoth as a temporal and spiritual monarch, and denounced 
by his allocutions in every other part of the world. That 
declamation is, indeed, nothing else but a long and brilliant 
protest against the past and present teaching of the Church. 
of Rome. It is enough to unromanize Count Montalembert 
for the rest of his life, or if not; to mark:him out as the 
‘most inconsistent, illogical, and-independent of Roman 
Catholics. 

Having made these exceptions to the opinions of Count 
Montalembert, viewed as a devout and obedient follower of 
the.Romish Church, we hasten to express our warm admi- 
ration of these opinions themselves, and of the language in 
which they are clothed. He thoroughly understands, and 
eloquently explains, the nature and limits of liberty of wor- 
ship. ‘‘ Having received from God,” he says, “along with 
my immortal soul, moral liberty, the power of choosing 
between the true and the false, I know that I ought to choose 
the true; but I do not wish to be compelled: by the State to 
believe that which it believes to be true, ‘because the ‘State 
is not the judge of the truth. Notwithstanding, the State, 
the civil and lay power, thoroughly incompetent as regards 
religious doctrine, is bound to protect me in'the practice of 
the truth which I have chosen, that is to say, in the exercise 
of the religion which I profess, because to me it seems the 
only true one, and superior to all others. This it is which 
constitutes religious liberty, that the modern State, the free 
State, is bound to respect and to guarantee it, not only to 
éach citizen individually, but also to citizens-united for the 
profession and propagation of their worship, that is to say, 
to corporations, to associations, to churches. Is it necessary 
to add, that the religious liberty which I invoke, should not 
be unlimited, any more than any other liberty or authority ? 
The liberty of worship, like all other liberties, ought to be 
restrained by eternal reason and natural religion. The State, 
incompetent, as a general rule, to judge between religious 
worships and opinions, rethains a competent, though not 
infallible, judge of what relates to the public -peace and the 
public morals. It has the rightof legitimate defence against 
everything which attacks civil society.” Count Montalembert 
acknowledges that his views'in favour of liberty of — 
worship are not general among’ Roman Catholics. ‘They 
are Very anxious to enjoy it themselves, and in that respect 
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they have no great merit. In general, eyery:man. desires 
‘every kind of liberty for himself. But poihre thm liberty in 
itself, the liberty of conscience in:another person, the li 
of.a form of worship which one condemns and repulses, that 
is what disturbs and affrights the great majority among us.” 
This dislike by the great bulk of Romanists, ofthe principle 
of religious toleration, arises, according to Count Montalem- 
bert, from three principal reasons: because ‘it is deemed of 
antichristian origin; because it is specially claimed: by the 
enemies of the church; and because they Seues that they 
have more to lose than to gain by it. In combating the 
second of these reasons, Count Montalembert, as is his wont, 
does great injustice to the reformers and to protestantism, 
and entirely ignores the great fact, that, although religious 
toleration was almost unknown until the present century, 
although Protestants as well as Romanists were. generally 
intolerant, yet that protestant intolerance was agamst the 
aay of protestantism—was an excrescence thrown out 
y a temporary derangement of the system, not an essential 
part of the system itself—-whereas intolerance has b 
a papal bull: been erected into a dogma of the Romish 
Church, an essential part of her system. He also ventures 
on the following extraordinary statement with regard to the 
employment of force by the Romish Church as a means of 
conversion :—‘‘ If I had time to deliver to you a course of 
history, I, who am not entirely ignorant of the history of the 
middle ages, the ages of exclusive and preponderant faith, 
would willingly undertake to prove to you, that, with the 
exception of some rare and too famous instances, force 
with regard to religion has played but an insignificant part, 
and that the Catholic faith has owed nothing, or almost 
nothing, to the employment of force, of material restraint 
against infidels or heretics, even at the most flourishing epochs 
of the middle age.” 
It is pitiable to find a man of Count Montalembert’s 
learning and abilities so ignorant of the facts of history, 
or so indifferent to their teaching. Let us glance at a few 
of these middle-age efforts at conversion of infidels and 
heretics, in which “‘ there was nothing, or almost nothing, of 
the employment of force or material constraint.” In the 
twelfth century, the doctrines of the Albigenses had obtained 
almost universal belief throughout the south of France, and 
the doctrine and conduct of the Romish priesthood-had fallen 
under universal reprobation. The people had ventured to 
think for themselves, and to bring the pretensions of Rome 
to the test of reason and Scripture; and this sealed their 
doom. For the popes could then domineer over society ; 
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were corrupted by the possession of despotic power; were 
resolved to assert their infallibility; and had habituated 
themselves to believe that their every caprice was only the 
expression of the will of the Most High. Accordingly, Inno- 
cent the Third precipitated a mighty army of crusaders under 
Simon de Montfort—some stimulated by the offer of a ple- 
nary pardon for their sins, and more tempted by the hope of 
licence and plunder—against the unfortunate Albigenses. 
Sixty thousand of them were massacred in the single town 
of Beziers ; and after a war, bloody and savage beyond pre- 
cedent, even amongst wars of religion, the Albigenses were 
subdued, or rather exterminated, and with them fell the 
prosperity, the literature, and the national existence of the 
most interesting and progressive country in Evrope,—“ the 
progress of the human mind in knowledge and civilisation, 
which had commenced so auspiciously, was thrown back for 
ages.”* It was this revolt of the Albigenses against the 
papal yoke, that was the immediate cause of the institution 
of the atrocious tribunal of the Inquisition, established as a 
distinct tribunal in 1233, when Pope Gregory the Twelfth 
committed the task of discovering and punishing heretics 
to the hands of the Dominican friars, who commenced their 
sittings at Toulouse, from which city the holy office was gra- 
dually introduced into other parts of Europe. It was esta- 
blished in Spain by a papal bull, and received the sanction 
of the Spanish crown in 1480. It was originally intended 
to prevent or punish the relapse of Jews or Moors, 
who had professed the catholic faith; but its jurisdiction 
also odendad over all who, in faith or practice, differed from 
the Church of Rome.t ‘‘ The unhappy victims of the Inqui- 
sition,” says Mr Watson, “ were either strangled or com- 
mitted to the flames, or loaded with chains, and shut up in 
dungeons during life. Their effects were confiscated, and 
their families stigmatised with infamy.” After the capture 
of Grenada, 170,000 Jews, who refused to profess catho- 
licism, were driven from Spain, at the instigation of Torque- 
mada, the Inquisitor-General, and compelled to leave behind 
them their gold, silver, and precious stones; and at a later 
period, under Philip the Fourth, the whole of the ingenious 
and industrious Moors, to the number of more than a mil- 
lion, who made a garden of the south of Spain, were cruelly 
driven from their pleasant homes, and compelled to take 

* Dr M‘Crie’s “ Reformation in = get 

t The Inquisition specially dreaded and hated the Bible.. In 1750, Perez 
del Prado, the Inquisitor-General, had the effrontery to write:—“ Some men 
have carried their audacity to the execrable extremity jof asking permission 
to read the Bible. 

t Watson's “ Philip II.” 
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seltgs in Africa. The chief advisers of this measure were 
the Spanish clergy, with the Archbishop of Valencia at their 
head. The last victim of the Spanish Inquisition perished 
in the flames as a “ Voltairian heretic,” in 1824. tween 
the first and the last more than three centuries had elapsed. 
During that time how many cruelties had it inflicted; how 
many truths had it stifled and trampled down; how many 
liberties had it extinguished! It had brutalized and degraded 
the spirit of the nation, and had poured out the blood of 
thousands of victims to gratify the intolerance of the Romish 
priesthood, ‘‘ against whom the souls of the martyrs from 
under the altar cry much louder than against all their other: 
persecutors.’’* 

But it was not in Spain alone that liberty of conscience 
was suppressed by force. The same means were unspar- 
ingly made use of in Austria, Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
Poland to put down the Reformation, and make the Catholic 
faith triumphant. ‘In Bohemia, 728 of the nobility, who 
were induced by a promise of pardon to confess their parti- 
cipation in the rebellion, were deprived of their estates. 
Forty million dollars were collected by confiscation alone. 
Five hundred noble, and thirty-six thousand. citizen families, 
emigrated. Bohemia lost the whole of her ancient privileges. 
The letters-patent granted by Rudolph were destroyed 
by the emperor’s own hands. His confessor, the Jesuit 
Lamormain, searched for and burnt all heretical works, par- 
ticularly those of the ancient Hussites. Nor did the dead 
escape; Rokyzana’s remains were disinterred and burnt; 
Ziska’s monument, every visible memorial of the heroism 
of Bohemia, was destroyed. All traces of religious liberty 
were annihilated, and the Emperor, disregarding his promise 
to the Elector of Saxony im regard to the Lutherans, 
declared himself bound in conscience to exterminate 
heretics. Saxony, for form’s sake, protested against this 
want of faith. The churches throughout Bohemia were re- 
consecrated by the Catholics ; the Hussite pastors, who failed 
in making their escape, fell a - to the savage soldiers. 
The peasantry were imprisoned by the hundred, and com- 
pelled by famine to recant The most valuable of the 
confiscated property was granted in donation to the Jesuits, 
who were triumphantly re-established in the country for the 

se of drugging the minds of the enslaved people; and 


P 

so skilfully did they fulfil their office, that ere one generation 
had passed away, the bold, free-spirited, intelligent Bohe- 
mian was no longer to be recognised in the brutish crea- 


* Chillingworth. 
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ture, the offspring of their craft, that? until -*éry tatély- das: 
vegetated unnoted by history.”* ROS SeeRTer Ses 

‘In France, too, under Louis XIV. and XV.,; for a period of 
seventy years the Protestants were exposed to the severest: 
punishments, and were persecuted by the Roman Catholie 
clergy with the utmost inveteracy. In proof of this, we shall - 
quote Rippert de Monclar, Attorney-General of the Parlia- 
ment of Aix, a Roman Catholic layman, but an advocate of: 
toleration. He is ‘writing in opposition to Monsieur de 
Montclus, Bishop of Alais, who was urging on’ the persecu-' 
tion of the Protestants. “If,” says the Attorney-General,, 
‘‘an exact list were laid before Monsieur de Montclus, of all 
the Protestant ministers who have been put to death, of all 
the persons of every age and rank who have been sént to the 
galleys, of all the taxes, fines, and confiscations which have 
been exacted, and all the children who have been taken away’ 
from their parents; of all the marriages which have been 
annulled, of all the property which has in consequénce been 
adjudged to collaterals, of all the persons who have: been 
imprisoned and kept in a long and severe captivity, of all 
the decrees which have been carried out against an infinite 
number of others, of all the excesses and all the frightful 
murders committed on them by the king's troops, and 
against his majesty’s intentions, this list, alas! would extend 
to volumes. All’ France resounds with the cries of these 
unfortunates. They attract the compassion of all those who 
glory in being, I will not say Christians, but men; and a 
bishop is insensible to all this! A bishop seeks to redouble 
this suffering! Would it not become him better, after having 
planted and watered in their favour, to groan for them, as 
saith the Scriptures, between the porch and the altar, and 
so endeavour himself to calm the wrath of the prince ?” 
So much for Count Montalembert’s assertion that, excepting 
in very rare instances, the Romish Church has never advo- 
cated nor practised foree or constraint to support her creed 
or to punish heresy. 

- We are sorry to find Count’ Montalemberst, in a note to 
his second oration, defending the union of the temporal and 
spiritual powers in the person of the Roman Pontiff—which 
everywhere else he denounces-as the “‘ ideal of all tyrannies,” 
—and founding his defence upon the stale and often-repeated 
rhetorical extravagance uttered by M. Odillon Barrot in the 
Legislative Assembly, ‘‘Il faut que les deux pouvoirs. soient 
confondus dans V Etat Romain, pour qu’ils soient séparés dans 
le reste dw monde.” -We confess ourselves utterly at a loss 





* Menzel’s “ History of Germany.” 
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+o perceive either the propriety or the necessity of what is 
maintain a this ee rdinary ry ns ny = the 
partisans e tem er @ pope wo — 
erect into a litical axiom... If it be good for the rest of , 
world thatthe two powers should always be separate, why 
should it: not also be good for the Roman States; and by 
what right or authority is it proposed to sacrifice the Romans 
for the benefit of the rest of mankind? We find it impos- 
sible to understand how the political slavery of the Romans, 
is necessary for the religious liberty of the remainder of the 
catholic world. The union of the temporal and spiritual 

wers is not an essential principle or dogma of religion. 

he church may renounce it without heresy; the state may 
repudiate it without sacrilege. The religious liberty of 
catholics is not bound up init. The catholics beyond the 
Roman States have no connection with the pope as a tem- 
poral sovereign; they do not consider themselves as his 
subjects; they do not participate in the benefits of his 
paternal government. To them he is purely a spiritual 
sovereign.. Whether Rome, or some other town, be the seat 
of his authority, whether that authority be exercised by a 
simple or a crowned priest, may be more or less le 
to them; but we cannot perceive how either the one or the 
other alternative can in any respect compromise their reli- 
gious liberty, or can give them any pretext to insist that’ the 
Romans shall be condemned to perpetual slavery to that 
priestly rule, of whose paternal kindness they are:so much 
enamoured; that 30,000 foreign bayonets are necessary to 
secure their submission. If Count Montalembert were to 
succeed in making the union of the spiritual and tempora 
powers in the person of the pope a dogma of the catholi 
faith, it would follow that no improvement ————- 
take place in the government of the Romish see, w ev 
one knows to be the worst and most retrograde in Europe— 
the most despotic, the most yenal, the least public-spirited, 
the most productive of yiolent crimes. For the infallibility 
of the pontiff would communicate itself to the sovereign ; 
and ‘a ‘government which believed ‘itself to be the very truth, . 
and, the truth only, could not.admit. the possibility of error, 
or the necessity of reform... It-would consider rebellion’ as 
blasphemy, and contradiction as sacrilege. As to liberty of 
conscience, infallibility cannot be tolerant; and oracles do 
not in general admit the right of free discussion. 

Towards the close of his second oration, Count Montalem- 
bert pronounces a glowing eulogium upon the monastic 
orders of the Romish Church, whose revival in our own times, 
after the passing away of the revolutionary hurricane, he 
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affirms to be one of the marvels of modern history. He 
glories in there being at present in the little kingdom of 
Belgium no fewer than 12,000 professed monks and nuns— 
a number equal to that which existed in the days of Maria 
Theresa, the most flourishing period of privilege and official 
patronage. We regret to find Count Montalembert congra- 
tulating himself and his hearers on the multiplication of 
these drones in the hive of humanity, bound down to an un- 
natural and dangerous celibacy, living in idleness, and 
wasting in religious formalities, and foolish and useless 
austerities, those energies which should have been devoted 
to honest labour and rational devotion. It is somewhat 
curious, however, that in this very Belgium, whose devotion 

to Romanism Count Montalembert so highly vaunts, there 
- should just have appeared a work by a distinguished Romish 
ecclesiastic exposing the sufferings and grievances of the 
priest, and denouncing the false and unnatural system which 
makes him a slave and a tool in the hands of the church, 
and compels him to resist the impulses of his heart, and to 
stifle the voice of his consciencé.* In conclusion, we: must 
avow our utter disbelief that the Church, of Rome will ever 
be persuaded to adopt the reforms that Count Montalembert 
so eloquently advocates, and that she will ever voluntarily 
lend the sanction of her authority to religious toleration, 
liberty of the press, and those other liberties which she has 
hitherto uniformly opposed and denounced. Reforms have 
never come, nor are they now likely to come, from the bosom 
of the Romish Church.+ Especially will she struggle to the 
last against religious toleration. She may be compelled to 
submit to it, but she will never extend her hand to bidit . 
welcome. Y. 





* Le Maudit (The Accursed.) Roman par L’Abbé. . . . A. Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven, et Cie., Bruxelles. 

t “Did Gerson, or Pierre d’Ailly, succeed in rendering corruption less 
rampant? Did the Councils of Constance or of Basle won Be the slightest 
results? Were the depravity of the clergy and the brutality of the masses 
less apparent in 1515, than when, just one century previously, the flames that 
consumed Huss shone over the waters of the Boden See? The reform of the 
Romish Church is the very shallowest of Utopias ; for abuses are never reme- 
died by those who, through their continuance, attain to opulence and position.” 
—(Switzerland the Pioneer of the Reformation, by the Countess Dora d’Istria.) 
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Gingora j an Historical and Critical on the Times of Philip III. and 
IV. of Spain, With Terdations te Womoay Cooo. London : J. 

ere Albemarle Street. 1862, ee 
Hlia, 6 la Espana treinta anos ha, Por Feanan Capatizno. Leipzig, 


It is somewhat remarkable that a country so romantic as Spain, 
one also so intimately connected with our own during a most 
eventful period of European history, a country whose annals 
of discovery, conquest, and power are so incontestably great 
and interesting, and whose inhabitants possess superior endow- 
ments, both physical and intellectual, should excite compara- 
tively so little attention, and should be also so generally misap- 
prehended by the great mass of the English nation. We say 
misapprehended, because, although there occasionally appear 
in scattered publications, or boeks of too hasty travel, notices 
both apposite and just of Spain and Spaniards, ee it would 
almost seem as if exceedingly little were popularly known of 
the present social state of Spain, and pared “arm little remem- 
bered of her glorious past. Doubtless, unless in the case of 
individuals gifted at once with imagination to depict and 
judgment to select, the ordinary traveller ur resident in a 
foreign country will naturally reproduce his impressions with 
the partial colouring bestowed by his own character, education, 
and prejudices, reflecting also those of the persons who chiefly 
compose his circle of observation. With the most sincere 
desire to be impartial, as well as carefully observant, he will 
fall into many errors, and some blunders, not a little ridiculous. 
We all know this to be the case when foreigners write about 
ourselves, and give their compatriots descriptive experiences 
of travel or sojourn in England. We may therefore readily 
imagine how travellers, essayists, or romancers have contributed 
not a little to give us a conventional t of social ‘a. not 
always in accordance with more exact knowled ith the 
present improved means of access, and complete safety in 





* The following article, from the pen of a lady who has been long familiar 
with the scenes which she describes, we willingly admit, in the hope that, 
though it may have too much of the couleur de rose, it may serve to awaken @ 
warmer interest in the spiritual welfare of benighted Spain. It must have been 
often remarked that none are so affectionately desirous for the evangelisation of 
any land, papal or n, as those Christian men and women who have been on 
the spot, and mingled with the people; and next to personal experience must 
be the influence of such “ Reminiscences” as those supplied in this paper, 
which bring us face to face with Spain and the Span For this reason, 
we have often regretted that our foreign missionaries, instead of attempting 
to interest us in particular cases of conversion, do not aim more at interesting 
us in the people whom they have been sent to convert.—Ep. B. ¢ F. Z. R. 
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travelling by the “beaten paths,” perhaps also the “ unfre- 

uented ways,” though of this we can 2 mag with less certainty, 
doubtless there will shortly pour into the Iberian peninsula, as 
in other well-known countries, not isolated travellers or occa~ 
sional families, but hordes of people, who will return to en- 
lighten their brethren. And then, the popular notion of the 
Spaniard, as proud, morose, poor, and fanatically devout, with 
the never-failing “navaja” treacherously ready for the un- 
guarded bosom of his foe, the slouched “sombrero,” the 
voluminous folds of the “capa,” concealing the destitution or 
deshabille of the wearer, with a like sombre exterior, will be 
somewhat modified when we reluctantly comprehend that the 
modern Spaniard, in the great towns at least, is adopti 
exaggerated Parisian fashions with a deplorable rapidity, an 
that the veritable lover of the antique and the picturesque is 
wofully sighing over the transformation. 

Still the Spaniard has a national character of his own, in 
many respects great and noble. He remembers the glories of 
his past history, and lifts his crest proudly as he does so; he is 
emeaninig from his long lethargic dream, he is shaking off the 
vices of misgovernment, he is devout still, but his devotion is 
tempered with a reasonable ambition to regain his lost place 
in the van of civilisation and cultivated thought. Deplorable 
as is the well known and too true story of Spain’s decadence, 
all who know and love her are gratefully aware how wonder- 
ful has been her progress for some years past. Suffice it to 
advert to this, as it is not our present purpose to dilate on the 
great and important questions connected with her religion or 
politics. To ignore these entirely, even in the slightest sketch 
of social manners relating to any people, would be alike unfair 
and impossible. From facts we draw our best conclusions, and 
Protestants at least must deplore that the bigotry of her rulers 
should have struck to the heart of a noble nation those fatal 
blows which have been draining her life blood during the long 
years of European p: ss, from which, by suicidal acts, Spain 
alone seemed to be aided Speaking one of the noblest and 
most harmonious of the European languages, a tongue which, in 
the words of their great monarch, Charles V., would be “no un- 
worthy channel were God to condescend once more to converse 
with men,” or rather the fittest vehicle for man to converse 
with heaven, with an imperishable possession in the past, of a 

lorious, if brief, Augustan age, that of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
Sisivehe and Calderon, boasting too of lesser luminaries in 


modern times, not unworthy to lead a nation’s thought, it is not 
matter of surprise that a now awakening interest should be in 
some quarters felt for Spain. Her aR her religion, and 


her powerful intrigues, once ov: owing Europe, occupy a 
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vast foreground in the historical works lately presented by 
English and foreign scholars to the reading public. Spain and 
her rulers may now be read, not in the incorrect narratives of 
partial or prejudiced histories, but, as in the authentic state 
- documents of Simancos, kings and ambassadors speak their 
own words, tell their own. tales. We see them “in their 
own habits as they lived.” Accomplished scholars have also 
devoted themselves to the elucidation of various periods in the 
literary history of the nation, and to these we owe no small 
debt of gratitude. They familiarise us with a near but unfa- 
miliar people. They give us also to know something of the 
— whose songs touch the heart of a nation, whose graceful 
oy are — words. oe on F 
in perusing Géngora’s hone rases, stately verse, an 

covert sa. 3 thtely feadered in ae ogi pen with such 

nder and admirable skill, we seem to identify ourselves with 
other modes of thought and feelings than our own. ee wy 

"Perhaps it may be permitted us here to introduce a few 
extracts, and assist in rendering a just tribute to the elegance 
and ‘beauty of the translator's version of his often. redundant 
and obscure original. Spanish authors, both of Géngora’s own 
time, and since that period, were severe in their denunciations 
of the refined conceits and euphonisms of the poet.. We will 
leave the a critics to determine whether the gener) & 

iving much of the beauty of the original has not. spared. the 
reader something of the “ Géngorisno” which have been so 
satirised. From the “Ode on the Armada,” which is beauti- 
fully rendered, we take the following ; and it will help us to 
understand a little of the feeling which sent forth the enter- 
prise, and the dire disappointment at the result :— 


I, 
Uplift thy glorious hand, majestic Spain, 

From bordering Frank to misbelieving Moor, 
From Pyrenee to Atlas far away : 

Let the war trumpet peal from shore to shore, 
And call thy valiant sons from hill and plain ; 
‘Then, visored close in hardest steel, display 
bas conquering ensigns in the blaze of day ; 

hat so the lands in our weak mercy strong, 

Nations combined our holy faith to wrong, 
Dazed by the flash of swords, and gleaming arms, 

In mortal fear’s alarms, 
Backward may turn their eyes, 

And, as the foggy clouds from bright sunrise, 
Or wax dissolv’d in noonday’s golden light, 
May shrink before thy radiance, scared and blin 
Their dull and clouded sight 

As dark and dim as their ungracious 
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Thou, who in holy zeal and generous rage, 
Hast peopled — billowy breast 
With mast-trees, like tall forests, tossing high, 
And ranked each knight of thine, with lance in rest, 
—_ ptuous Britain war to wage, 
ithout 7 dread, with pageantry 
Of numbers that might ocean-waves outvie, 
With sails that might exhaust the fabled store 
Of Eolus for winds to waft them o’er ; 
Doubt not, those English pirates soon shall stain 
The green and whitening main 
With dark and crimson gore, 
And strew with costly wrecks old ocean's floor ;— 
an — from _ the en or ne come, 
y ports and strands shall see the spoils outspread, 
Proud banners gathered home, 
Battered and captive ships, and weltering dead. 


Let us now hear a little what the “ Dons” thought, and still 
think, of our beloved England ; also we do not require to be 
told that the name of her, whom Englishmen of her own day 


both loved and feared, the very type of a right glorious queen, 
—the “Gloriana” of the courtiers and the poets of that 
“Golden Age,”—the popular “Good Queen Bess,” the Pro- 
testant queen, who made her strong will felt through a 
—is the detested “ Reina Isabel,” whose name will yet e 
Spanish eyes flash with anger. 

No wonder, therefore, that a poet of her own time, the 
courtly Géngora, thus expressed the popular feeling of Spain :— 


III. 


O island once so Catholic, so strong, 

Fortress of faith, now heresy’s foul shrine, 
—- of trained war, and wisdom’s sacred school, 
The time hath been, such majesty was thine, 

The lustre of thy crown was first in song! 
Now the dull weeds that spring by Stygian pool 
Were fitting wreath for thee. Land of the rule 
Of Arthurs, Edwards, Henries! Where.are they ? 
Their mother where, rejoicing in their sway, 
Firm in the strength of faith? To lasting shame 
Condemned, through guilty blame 
Of her who rules thee now. 
O hateful Queen! so hard of heart and brow, 
Wanton by turns, and cruel, fierce, and lewd, 
Thou distaff on the throne, true virtue’s bane, 
Wolf-like in every mood, 
May heaven's just flame on thy false tresses rain ! 


As the sonnets of Géngora are considered by critics to be 
amongst his best poems, we will extract one of a serio-comic 
kind, doubtless very telling in those days when the shadow of 
knighthood yet lingered. 
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Rrpine To THE ToURNAMENT. 


Put on your gay attire: the lists are drawn :— 
Black hat with plumes high waving, crimson 4: 
Buff coat and sleeves with slashes white and 
Yet not so wide as my lord bishop's lawn ; 
And on your arm your lady’s favour tied ; 
Device and legend fair upon your shield ; 
Bright mounted sabre, such as heroes wield ; 
Boots new and edged with silver ; mount and ride 
On your Valencian charger, groomed so well, 
With housings that surpass all Barbary land, 
brooks no changeling, but will stand 
Encounters such as Amadis befel : 
With studied unconcern keep firm your seat 
And tise, ping hotven ns Gag tag ensee the oteest, 


From the sacred sonnets we extract the following :— 


On tHe Nativity. 


To hang transfixed upon the bitter 
To bear thy bleeding brows, all pierced with thorn, 
Pee ho frail aa ’s glory to a a 
‘or his to welcome deepest 
Sis wo a ete deed :—but to be born 
In such poor abject lodging, such scant room, 
A doorless shed in icy Sey blasts forlorn, 


So low to stoop, who from such lege oder come, 


O what a choice was this, m Lord! 
What strength did Godhead to thy cradle lend, 
To bear that tne tl of cold winter’s breath ! 

* Not more thy bloody sweat or body gored : 

For greater far the distance to descend 
From God to Man, than from poor Man to Death ! 


Saint TERESA. 


Good measure of the seed that fell, 
Not on rude thorns or arid stone, 
But the kind earth, requitted well 
With plenteous fruit, five score for one, 


Was found in this good saint, whose worth, 
A by lawful standard now, 

From Avila that gave her birth, 
Prompts far and near the bedesman’s vow. 


For not alone of grain so pure 
Lt alee 
She brought, the treasure to 
The girding cord and sackcloth ¢ too. 


ms Seheae the See 
And saw perchance the bush that d, 
W in a shroud of fiery light, 

ith buds of glory unconsumed. 


Thence to the world returning down, 
She walked unsandal’d evermore ; 

But in strong tables, firm as stone, 
Her reverend Code Hateriaad dh tei. 
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Or, like the Tishbite’s follower blest, 
She track’d the car of heavenly love 
That bore him to his endless rest, 
“And caught his mantle from above: 


Thence, love-inspired, to earth’s dark ways 

She turned, her convent homes to rear, 
In number like the nights and days 

In Spain's star-spangled hemisphere. 
Her convent homes for souls distressed 

She reared, celestial soj ings, 
Whereto poor mourners flew for rest, 

Like bees at eve with weary wings. 
With such wise zeal her spirit glow'd, 

With language meet for grey-haired men, 
The poate: ay her lips that flowed, 

Had graced a mitred prelate’s pen. 
In Avila right nobly born, 

She grew, and nature gave beside 
Such beauty as might well adorn 

’ The state of Juno’s bird of pride, 


But in the spring-tide of her youth, 
Proof to the fond, beguiling sin, 

The fragile crystal kept the truth, 
The firmness of the rock within. 


Her penitential followers pale 
In ashy cowls, might match the crowd 
That to the prophet’s boding wail 
At Nineveh in ashes bowed. 
Wise virgin! She with live-long toil, 
The watcher’s lamp so firm to Soes, 
Has left her store of sacred oil 
To sparkle from her sepulchre : 


And it shall burn more bright with years, 
Unwasted till the Bridegroom come ; 

And the good seed she sowed in tears, 
Return in sheaves of gladness home. 


Though the period of these poems has long gone by, yet as we 
read we feel that we are Move | acquainted with the people ; 


impressions of that eventful period have had here their chronicle; 
we are learning something of the phases of character, thought, 
and emotion, as expressed by one of themselves, and so in fancy 
we glide from the past to the present. We recall all we have 
personally known of sunny Spain and her dependencies. How 
vivid the picture becomes! Cadiz gleains before us, “her fair 
white walls” rising from the sea, a very queen of beauty. 
Well do we remember when our vessel last cast anchor in that. © 
lovely bay, in the earliest dawn of a summer morning. We 
recall how anxiously we longed for the complete daylight, how 
bright the night was with her thousand stars, how long it 
seemed before the brilliant Venus, shining down on us with 
beams reflected in the water, faded away in the clearer dawn, 





and then.how gradually the fair city rose into distincter  out- 
line, the dash of the approaching boats, the leaping on board 
of the beatmen, the noise, the gesticulations, the picturesque 
Andaluz costume, the lithe graceful figures, the rapid utterance 
in the southern’ Spanish, thé glad rowing to shore, the spark- 
ling vivacity of everything, people and sunlight alike bright 

cheery. Such are our visions of Cadiz, not then seen for 
the first time. On the occasion to which we allude, we came 
from a land still further south, from the country of the Moors; 
and from islands nestling in the sunny seas on the same bright 
coast. Our lips long accustomed to familiar use of the Spanish 
tongue, ourears caught upall the varied intonations round us with 
& positive sensation of a heartfelt delight. Through the narrow 
streets we passed along, the tall houses, with vale of spotless 
white, gay with their green fresh balconies, filled with perfumed 
blooms, ‘birds also hanging in cages pretty numerously, and 
ever and anon sending a gush of natural melody into the clear 
bright air. . But by far too florid would be the picture were we 
to write all that we recall of gay, pleasant. Cadiz. We confess 
that our landing there after any absence, still is, as it was at 
first, a singularly exhilarating sensation. The delight to live, 
the simple. blessing “to be,” seems for the moment enough of 
happiness. 

t we are wending our way amongst courteous yet brisk 
passers by to our hotel. A breakfast, half French half Spanish, 
awaits us, the fresh baked and peculiarly crusted loaves of 
Cadiz, for which it has a renown at ‘least amongst Spaniards, 
and for which we will confess to a predilection, lying each in a 
snowy napkin on our plates, the “vino tinto” of the country, 
universally drank at the morning meal, omelettes, “compuestos” 
(made dishes), fish, coffee, whatever we chose to order, all good, 
save “tea,” an unknown beverage, which it would be as well 
not to.ask for, we have no real reason to complain of our hotel; 
and complain we do not, though the apartments which we can 
have to ourselves are not of the best description. However 
“ paciencia,” as our Iberian friends are accustomed to oy in 
cases of ‘this nature, “como ha de ser, no hay remedio.” This, 
uttered with the native shrug of the shoulders, expresses the 
whole philosophy of resignation. Perhaps “John Bull,” on 
his travels, would be peut wert or o if he ang = him 
a little more resignedness to the loss of especial ish com- 
forts. He will find abundant compensation — a _ 
lacking, if he only opens his eyes wide enough, that is, those o' 
his mind and sensations, as well as, his: bodily organs: . We 
uow.desire the obliging “ muchacho” to. purchase for us a daily 
paper ;. finding ing of very stirring interest, and that, in 
spite.of the railroad pace of most things inthe present day, 
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events have been tolerably stationary since we left our almost 
tropical home a few weeks ago, we refresh our travelling 
costume, and stroll out to revive our pleasant acquaintance 
with Cadiz the Fair, and to pay a few friendly visits. 

It is pleasant walking in the cheerful streets, provided you 
exercise the discretion during the sunny hours of keeping to 
the shady side. The houses are handsome, and extremel 
lofty ; well kept also. The delightful Moorish style of build- 
ing round a court paved with squares of black and white 
marble, prevails. In the great majority of instances, a foun- 
tain pours forth its cooling waters in the centre. The marbles 
seem cold and glassy as you pass in from the heated street pave- 
ments. You traverse the “Zagaan,” or wide open gate en- 
trance. A porter meets you there if it be a great residence; if 
a house of less pretensions, on knocking at the inner door, you 
are greeted by the cry from the corridor above of “Quien esta 
ahi ?” (Who is sg ?), to which ae respond, “Gente de Paz” 

ful e), and receive the custom rmission to 
908 ae yet walk straight up the ail ive stone or 
marble staircase, and are met in the “galeria,” or ante- 
chamber, by a domestic, often a black-eyed damsel with 
old earrings, and a rose or pink coquettishly adjusted in 
a“ raven locks ; sometimes, we must confess, by a more slat- 
ternly handmaid. Be this as it may, the large folding-doors 
of the sala are opened for your reception, for during the morn- 
ing hours doors and windows are generally scrupulously closed 
to shut out the heat of the sun. 

This description seems, in its general features, to serve for 
any part of Spain and its dependencies, though the houses of 
Cadiz and of Seville peer a stately elegance not always met 
in such — where. The salas are most frequentl 
large and lofty rooms, and somewhat formally, though reaee 4 
somely furnished. They give a prevailing notion of etiquette and 
ceremony, and are certainly very un-English in many respects, 
yet not the less suited for the purposes designed, which are visits 
of ceremony, evening reunions, or “tertulias,” and large aa 
ings of family andfriends. By the way, that word “ fami ii 
has a very extended significance as it would seem in Spain, 
a somewhat more clannish meaning than we usually attach to 
it in a modern sense. It seems to include not only near rela- 
tions, but a goodly number of distant cousins, all embraced 
under the tender and affectionate “La Familia.” So, on the 
days of the patron saints of the various members of the house- 
hold, there will be held quite a morning reception, when bevies 
of ladies and groups of gallants, all in modish attire, will throng 
to offer their congratulations, and the evening wil] again see a 
gay crowd of flatterers in the lighted saloon, when music and 
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the dance exercise their wonted fascinations. Thus it is that, 
being much in general and polished society from her earliest 

ears,a Spanish girl betrays noneof theawkwardness of her Eng- 
Tish sister. She seems always to have known society, and has 
none of the ruggedness of the secluded school-room to shake 
off. How often have we been astonished at the precocious 
little ladies who utter their graceful compliments, or sustain a 
conversation with the most finishedease! They will play their 
part very early on the stage of life, and they are now quite 
P to accept, the role, or anticipate it. 

t. we have scarcely got beyond the threshold of the large 
“sala” to which we are now introduced ; possibly we may be 
led into the “estrado,” an interior and smaller withdrawing 
room. As we pass down the long and ample saloon, we glance 
at the somewhat formal arrangement of the furniture round the 
walls, leaving the vast centre space unoccupied. In a wealthy 
house there will be no lack of gilding and Parisian mirrors, 
and the floor will be covered with the pretty and delicate Cadiz 
matting, giving a great impression of coolness and cleanliness. 
Unless it be quite a modern dwelling, do not think the sofa we 
reach at last will at all answer our ideas of what a sofa should be. 
We rather imagine that the seat will be found to be stuffed 
into a preposterous hardness, scarcely compensated by an 


reflections we can make on the costly carving of its high 
or stiff sides. It is evidently a ponderous ie thing. 
The smaller dimensions of the “estrado” give it the air of less 
formality than the sala a which we passed. Fashions in 


this unstable age, may be ually ee change ; but to 
our certain knowledge, until very recently the curious English 
mode of crowding a drawing-room with all sorts of furniture, in 
all sorts of positions, was not admired by x Barr sa The studied 
disarrangement of the couches, chairs, and tables, with the con- 
fused scattering of knicknacks, has been positively mistaken in 
the case of English houses abroad, for the ieteating prepara- 
tions made by the housemaid in sweeping and dusting the apart- 
ment. The rooms were, even after explanations given, pro- 
nounced to be extremely untidy, and much perplexity and dis- 
comfort was experienced in the absence of a sofa placed exactly 
at the head of the room, where the lady of the house is opewes 
to receive her more distinguished visitors. Doubtless there is 
a good deal of unconscious Oriental feeling in this, The Spa- 
niards are indeed a semi-eastern nation. Their long contact 
with the Moors seems to have left indubitable traces. The 
veiled and shrouded women,—the conventional restrictions 
forbidding unmarried women of any respectable station to walk 
abroad in the streets unaccompanied by a matron—the even- 
ing serenades and conversations between the “novias” and 
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the “‘novios,” she in her balcony or latticed window, he carefully 
muffled in “capa” and “sombrero” in the streets, just as we read 
in the old romances and dramas,—the custom for a passer 
never to address an individual so muffled, though he may 
know him intimately and be quite sure of his. identity, as to 
ise him would be a glaring infringement of etiquette,— 
all these traits point not only to the spirit of the old intrigues, 
but seem to be evident relics of Moorish usage,—the customs 
of an oriental people engrafted on the freer manners of a 
_ Gothic race. gk is with ~ ae to be duly installed in 
the supposed seat of honour. In such parts of Euro Tur- 
key or have visited, we noted a similar udelitiens ithe: 
ance; the chief guest expects the seat of honour on the 
“divan,” and that is, if we mistake not, the corner to the right 
hand at the upper end of the chamber. 

But now to our Spanish visit. The lady of the house enters. 
With what a firm, self-possessed step she traverses the apartment. 
With a winning, stately bow, or a kind pressure of the hand, 
if you be a lady guest, she salutes you; in soft Castillian tones 
she begs you to be seated, and assumes a place at your side. 
If not a day or hour of formal reception, you may find her some- 
‘what in disarray, less carefully “compuesta” than she is at other 
periods. Her raven tresses may be even imprisoned in a ker- 
chief, a shawl of some rich texture loosely flowing about her 
person ; but she betrays no conscious embarrassment, as if your 
visit could be other than well-timed and agreeable. She has 
that air of perfect breeding which makes you feel entirely wel- 
come. How her lustrous eyes flash on you, and sympathise 
with her words, as her graceful compliments and easy small 
talk flows uninterruptedly on. While she speaks, her jewelled 
fingers restlessly agitate the fan as only a Spanish woman can 
‘do. The pretty; indispensable plaything seems instinct with 
meaning in her hands. No, not even to receive a visit en desha- 
bille,can a Spanish belle, maid or matron, relinquish herfavourite 
toy. Coolweather or the reverse, no matter, she fans unceasingly 
on, now using it to point a gesture, now to playfully admonish. 
Yes, the fair Spaniard has charms and graces peculiar: to 
herself. What though her education in a bookish sense may have 
been neglected, though in point of cultivated intellect she by no 
means stands on a level with her often well-read husband, father, 
or brother, yet how little, in her ‘perfect ne? aap she 
betrays undue ignorance. She has-a general knowledge of men 
and things, picked up from early mixing in social circles, and she 
has the merit’ of not venturing to on’ what she does not 
comprehend: We dare say'she has read a‘ good many most 
romantic romances, and she has long been’a regular visitant at 
the theatre, and, in the large towns, the opera. She thinks, 
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and does not hesitate to say so, that the duties of the day being 
fairly over, the proper way to spend the evening is at the 
theatre, or in the cheerful evening society usually gathered at 
her own or her friends’ houses. ‘In Spain itself, we must not 
omit the “ Corrida de Toros,” the well-known bull-fight. Our 
fair Spanish friend will possess the tenderest heart, but she 
loves the national pastime. It has a strange fascination to the 
national mind. Let us hope she shuts her eyes to a good deal 
of its attendant horrors, though her sister of a lower class smiles 
on all the butchery. In neither case does this strange sym- 
pathy seem to harden or unsex the truly feminine character of 
the women of Spain. We will not attempt to touch here on 
those points in which a defective education, a superstitious 
religion, and a susceptible nature, have combined to impair her 
higher moral being ; and we should exceed our limits were we 
to describe very minutely an individual of the pure type we 
have selected. We will speak well of her, for she deserves it. 
We know that she can be a friend, tender and true, well ‘prin- 
cipled and devout after her own fashion. We find her com- 
panionship to be very pleasant ; perhaps it may cost her some 
trouble to indite and inscribe epistles to her friends, and net A 
no means excels in the manufacture of notes such as our Engli 
triflers love. But what matter? be sure she knows how to dis- 

se with them. How sweet are her spoken words, and, if 
intimate, will she not send you the most sugary and compli- 
mental verbal messages! Of course we are not here speaking 
of the “ Afrancesadas,” who have adopted Parisian accomplish- 
ments of all sorts, or of those gifted ladies, daughters of the 
muses, and rivals of Sappho, who worthily claim a place with 
the inspired sisterhood of any land. We are only sketching the 
national and more general type, women of a most womanly 
nature, gifted with many homely virtues, ruling their own 
households well. 

But here we are in a dilemma. We cannot think it would 
be fair, in any description, however slight, of the women of Spain 
(especially in one intended for the perusal of English readers, 
who are a little incredulous about the cultivation and refine- 
ment of the Spanish woman), to omit all referencé to the accom- 
plished Eugenie, Empress of the French. We think she is a 
very good type of the high-class “Castellana.” Her religious 
bigotry may be fully conceded. It.is just. in that point that 
she resembles the mass of her,countrywomen. | We think that 
were she a Frenchwoman, she would be more frivolous and less 
sincere. We are in a position to state, from long and personal 
intimate acquaintance with the , that the well-known 
“Ultramontane” tendencies of the F | are shated by the 
majority of Spanish women of all ranks, and not the least so, 
those of the upper circles of society. 
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As Spanish literature is not very generally studied in England, 
it may not be well known that, at the present time, there are 
women who have highly distinguished themselves, and amongst 
these, the authoress of “ Elia 6 la Espana, treinta anos ha” is 
not the least remarkable. The characters in her fictions are of 
the purely Spanish genus. They have all the peculiar preju- 
dices which one intimate with Spain knows so well. We can- 
not say that the occasional English character introduced, is at 
all flattering to the national vanity, neither do we think it 
anything but a caricature ; but we are bound to say, that we 
believe it to be a very faithful popular impression of the sup- 
posed British Islander. Cold, haughty, egotistical, faithless 
(that is, in a religious sense), and gt 5 wens to a degree, the 
“ Ingles” stalks through the pages of Fernan Caballero, with 
scarcely a redeeming quality of heart or head. The tender 
sunshine of a religious faith, in which the accomplished authoress 
delights to steep her native hues, is altogether denied to the 
ungenial Englishman. Wrapt in the icy chill of his negative 
Protestantism, she denies him the sweet consolations of a fervid 
religious belief ; and doubtless she is sincere when, dipping her 
otherwise gentle pen in the gall of theological acrimony, she 

ints the island “ heretic,” in all the hel: and vague deso- 

tion of unbelief. The women, of whatever rank, in the pages 
of Fernan Caballero, are so intensely Spanish, that we may well 
cite them as life-like photographs, grouped by a masterly hand.* 

But we are lingering too long—we rise to go. In the 
stately, kindly, 7 gt manner, we are informed, if this be a 
first visit, that “the house is at our di ” “that its owners 
are our servants”—a way of saying, “We make you welcome 
here, consider us your friends.” If, on first introduction, this 
never-failing formula is omitted, it is considered that the 
acquaintance is not desired, and no further intercourse is 
e If intimacy exists, adieus are less formal, and we 

| each other by our Christian names. The familiar “thou” 
is used—a tender and endearing custom. The gentleman of 
the house conducts a lady by the tips of her fingers down the 
wide staircase, and makes his final bow at the end of the 
descent. Altogether, there is something of stately ceremonial 
united with unaffected kindness in Spanish visits. 

Brilliant and beautiful as Cadiz undoubtedly is, we onl 
slightly touch upon it in this light gossip about Spain. AL- 
ready we are winging our fancied flight to yet more enchanting 
Seville. There glides the gentle Guadalquiver, consecrated by 





* Reference is made to the authoress who writes, so agreeably and nationally, 
under the assumed name of Fernan Caballero, in a late article of this Review 
(January 1864), entitled, “Church History Illustrated by Christian Song.” 
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immortal song. What if it seem to us a sluggish stream 
unduly celebrated! a thousand poetical fancies, not to be 
——. airy children of the brain, call up old associations, 

ill, gleaming in all its silver beauty, as of old it met the gaze 
of Wimnision, Roman, Moor, and Gothic Spaniard, again the 
ancient river sweeps by the famous city. And who that has 
lingered spell-bound there, can forget its exceeding witchery— 
that is, if the tone of the observer's mind be in unison with the 
semi-Moorish character of the place. 


“ Quien no ha visto 4 Sevilla 
No ha visto & maravilla.* 

So says the old “refran,” and truly the Moors have left there 
a spell which lingers yet in undying memories and ever-recur- 
ring associations. No longer does the cry of the “Muezzin” 
resound from the minaret over the heads of the faithful; but 
still high in air rises that crowning glory, the beautiful Giralda. 
No need to dwell on it here. It has been often and well 
described, and, altogether, we can conceive the pleasure a 
thoroughly informed scholar in Spain’s old history must have 
in such a place as Seville, since even to the superficial observer 
a thousand sources of interest seem ever at hand. For our- 
selves, it is a pleasant day-dream to live over again the time we 
mt there. Comfortably housed in a commodious hotel, we 
thoroughly enjoy the almost out-of-door existence we are lead- 
ing. The heat and mosquitoes, often so vexatious to strangers, 
are little to us, for we are seasoned travellers, and know the 
customs of the country, and how to use due precautions. We 
like the style of the semi-French, semi-Spanish cooking pro- 
vided for us, and we find the customary “refrescos,” the orcha- 
tas, and the ices, very appreciable luxuries. In the forenoons we 
stroll into the glorious cathedral, Gothic, vast, and full of a reli- 
giousand solemn gloom. Wesit, not irreverently, in one of the 
almost countless side chapels of the huge edifice, and watch the 
coming and going of the worshippers, for the temple of prayer is 
bountifully open all day long, and closes oly at six o'clock in the 
evening. Surely we may hope that, out of the many who come 
here to pray, there will be not only after the pattern of the 
Pharisee, described in the Lord’s parable, but some who, like 
the Publican standing afar off, and smiting his breast, shall re- 
turn to their house justified. We are greatly interested in 
some of those who thus enter, for they present curious pictures 
of devotion. We have been long dwellers in a distant Spanish 
ion, regarded, however, as an in l province of the 
Peninsula; but somehow we are fancying that the people before 





* “ He who has not seen Seville, 
Has not seen a miracle.” 
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us now, alike in so many aspects to those with whom-we:are 
familiar, seem more in earnest in their worship. Not that we 
have not always witnessed elsewhere a reverent respect for con- 
secrated walls, and a superstitious regard to ceremonies ° 
amongst the people generally, but those before us seemed 
to manifest what seemed an excess of the same feeling. We 
recall how we have heard that Seville is especially devoted 
to “Mariolatry”—that as in ancient Page times her people 
were fanatical worshippers of the goddess Venus, so, to 
facilitate their adoption of the dogmas of the new creed, expe- 
diency counselled the retention of the old ceremonies and ideas 
in a modified form, and thus much of the self-same sensual wor- 
ship was transferred to her who -may be called the goddess 
Mary. Grievous, indeed, the misapprehension of the sweet 
humility of the lowly Jewish maiden, who was indeed “exalted,” 
but in a widely different sense ! 

The solemn tones of the great organ, during we know not 
what service, are pealing now, filling the lofty arches with a 
dreamy melody, and it is pleasant to sit in this cool side- 
chapel, which has a gorgeous shrine and ever-burning lamp in 
it. Our feelings are of mixed pain and involuntary pleasure. 
We long for a purer faith to prevail in this magnificent temple, 
and inly pray that, as a corrupted and sensuous form of Chris- 


tianity supp nted on this ancient site the wide-spread and 
a 


powerful faith of Islam, so may a more enlightened creed event- 
ually find here its fitting shrine, emblem of the progress of the 
nation, and their clearer recognition of spiritual truth. Not 
far from us is a sculptured slab in the marble floor. Many 
generations have come and gone with restless tread since the 
son and biographer of the renowned Columbus was deposited 
here in the last still sleep. It is with deep interest we read 
the honoured name—Fernando Colon. The ashes of his great 
father rest in the neighbouring Carthusian convent of Las 
‘Cuevas. There is to be read the famous inscription,— 


“A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Nuovo mundo dié Colon.* 


Amongst the many who come and go, a woman approaches the 
open iron gates of the chapel in which we are stationed. We 
‘have witnessed her genuflexions in the side aisles as she drew 
near. She is neither young nor fair, but she looks careworn, 
‘weary, and earnest. She holds her “rosario” in her fingers, 
‘she approaches the shrine, she bows low, her lips are mutter- 
‘ing rapid prayers, she makes the sign of the sacred symbol, her 





* To Castille and to Leon 
‘A. new:world_gave Colon. 
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eyes are anxious. She does not stay long—she has turned 
away—she is evidently visiting the sacred places in rotation— 
perhaps it is a penance she 1s performing, perhaps a volun- 
tary pilgrimage. Dimly, and through the misleading mists of 
earthly passion, the darkened soul is seeking peace. Another 
woman approaches. She wears the dress of a lady, and is alone. 
Her step is light and rapid, she has evidently one object in 
view—the shrine of the Virgin. Without seeming to perceive 
eur seattered party, this devotee, with a sad countenance, not 
unattractive in natural charm, with eyes brimful of tears, has 
sunk into a kneeling posture before the altar. Her position is 
peculiar, somewhat theatrical, if it were not so evidently 
real in its earnestness. She has thrown down her fan 
before her as she sank down, her arms are extended wide, the 
palms of her hands open, the fingers rigid. She remains thus 
perfectly motionless for a long time, those streaming wide-open 
eyes of hers fixed upon the painting which represents the 
“ Virgen de los Dolores.” Were she evidently not so oblivious of 
our presence, we should feel intrusive on the spectacle of her 
woe. This strange worship, this wonderful fascination !. this 
wandering from the fold of the compassionate Shepherd of 
souls to invent other compassion, other love, than His—this 
hiding of the Omnipotent Son behind the honoured human 


mother—with what feeling do we hear the cry of the agonised 
soul— 


“ Oh Madre! que el dia 
De cuentas y espanto 
Me salve tu llanto, 

Al pié de la cruz !* 


How little can we Fis pian the fanatic rapture of the de- 
votee? In the words of a modern poet, 
“ Quien explicar ni comprender sabria’ 
Ni con qué & comparar se atreveria 
En el lenguage mundanal mesquino, 
El misterio secreto, peregrino 
Del dulcisimo nombre de Maria ?t 
Well may we ask the question. Mysterious, indeed, as the 
pulsations of our own being! Mysterious as the varied wander- 
ings of the human soul from its Creator ! 
But now there is a little stir outside our chapel, and as we 
are sight-seers, not worshippers, we go forward. A procession 





* “Oh Mother! in the day of reckoning and of terror 
May I be saved by thy tears at the foot of the cross!” 
t “ Who can explain or understand, 
And to what shall he dare to compare 
In the base language of the world 
The mystery, secret and strange, 
Of the most sweet-name of, Mary 7’ 
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is sweeping up the vast and solemn aisle nearest us. The 
chant of the priests and choristers swells into fulness as it draws 
nearer. It is the-Cardinal Archbishop of Seville passing by, en- 

in one of the accustomed numerous daily services. He 
is a venerable and gentlemanlike person, with silver hair. A 
large book, probably a psalter, is carried open before him; on 
that his eyes are fixed, and he is chanting with the rest as 
they move along. The procession appears to be making the 
circuit of the cathedral, and the scattered worshippers are ever 
and anon falling in with it and joining in its wake. Of course 
crosses of beautiful workmanship in gold and silver, surmount- 
ing banners of embroidered silk, head the array, and the thron 
in its solemn march has a very picturesque effect. Th 
engaged in an office of ordinary recurrence, the Archbishop is 
robed in the usual scarlet and white, and his train is borne by 
a numerous following of priests. The chant dies away on our 
ears as the remoter parts of the vast edifice are reached. We 
shall see the Archbishop in greater state on the festival of 
“Corpus Christi,” which is drawing nigh. 

In our often repeated visits to the cathedral, an ever shifting 
series of events met our notice. On one occasion a body of 
troops, newly landed from the recently concluded and victorious 
African campaign, in which reviving Spain again humbled her 
ancient Moslem foe, were marched in procession to visit the 
shrine containing the relics of San Fernando, warrior, saint, 
and king. The tomb is most splendid, and of immense value, 
but the relics exposed on the festival of the saint are indeed a 
shocking memorial, being the veritable embalmed corpse of the 
eval monarch. In the loyal chivalrous devotion of Spanish 
feeling, there is, of course, much which we must admire,— 
we may concede it to be loftier sentiment than the undisguised 
worship of Mammon, or faithless rationalism, the too prevalent 
vice of our otherwise glorious epoch ; and while we looked on 
these bronzed faces, yet fresh from bloody fight, grouped in 
military order round the tomb of which they formed at once the 
guard of honour and the worshippers, marched there under 
their officers by special command of the Queen, to reward their 
faithful service against the Moorish infidel, and all in reverent 
silence, which seemed full of emotion, gazing on the recumbent 
figure of the embalmed dead, enclosed in its massive crystal 
shrine, the whole illumined by the many waxen tapers which. 
shone now on the stern soldiery, now on the ghastly yet gor- 
geous depository of death, we at once deplore the blindness, 
—ve render the homage of respect to the sincerity of such 
a faith. 

Sermons seem to be of rare occurrence, but one Sunday we 
happened to be in the cathedral during the forenoon, and after 
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remiss some time to the music and chanting in the choir, we 
followed a gathering of people into the nave. These seemed 
to cluster round, or rather in front of a column to which was 
attached one of those small and elegant pulpits so gene- 
re 9 noticeable. The crowd pcos , none had seats, all 
in patient expectation, the men generally congregated 
together, the women in the same mania On the outskirts of 
the throng a few seated themselves on the ground. Presently 
a clergyman ascended the pulpit stairs which wind round the 
illar. We believe he was one of the canons of the cathe- 
He was attired in a white surplice, with a black cap on 

his head,—a man of middle age, calm, gentlemanlike, and dig- 
nified. He announced for his text a passage of holy Scripture 
relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, quoting cha and 
verse. Then turning round in the pulpit towards the high altar, 
he removed his cap from his tonsured head, and speaking in 
low and rapid tones he seemed to utter an invocation to “San- 
tissima Maria, nuestra Senora,” after which, turning round 
towards the people, he resumed his cap, and commenced in a 
full rich musical voice, to instruct his hearers in the mysterious 
doctrine of his text. It was a very good sermon, at least so we 
thought ; there was no ranting, nothing but a calm argumentative 
statement, enforced with sufficient feeling to be touching, and 
impressive by its evident reverence. It was delivered entirely 
as an oration, without notes,—the invariable Spanish manner, 
—and was altogether such a sermon as would be listened to 
without offence in an orthodox ot congregation. The 
sublimest dogma in our common faith was expounded in a strain 
free from all taint of superstition, or any distinctively Roman 
Catholic tenet. We may speculate on what were the general 
views of this preacher, who, at least in the present instance, 
enunciated none of the notorious dogmas of his church. We 
meant to have observed before, that the preliminary reverence 
to the Virgin, in turning towards the altar, seemed the only 
incongruous part of the performance, and also to have noted 
the customary commencement with the words “ Ilustrisimo 
Senor,” which seem irrelevant altogether, and which we have 
always observed prefixed to a sermons in Spain. a 
they contain a recognition of the authority of the bishop of the 
diocese, and intimate that the sermon is delivered with his 
sanction. Certain it is, that the title of the bishop is, “Sw 
Ilustrisimo.” But to return. The preacher we are now 
observing did not seem to be one who could be selected to hold 
forth with much unction on saintly merits, the pecular devo- 
tion due to the Virgin Mother, or any of the usual budget of 
extraordinary subjects approved of by the Church; he did 
not seem one to declaim with violent gesticulation on the 
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enernontineny Perie and miraculous doings, of some obscure, 
yet now tified individual, sermons . which Fagen haga ws 
us of the ranting friar, and his wearisome cry, “ Oh where shall, 
we place him, this very great saint?” Nor was there anything 
theatrical about him, as we have too often seen in Spanish popu- 
lar hers. All was calm, dignified, and noble. — 
woeihily rolled the sonorous Castilian accents from the lips of 
that quiet preacher! Beautiful Spanish! beautiful ever! at 
once both sweet and strong, but never so grand as when some. 
noble sentiment speaks the divine fervour of a lofty soul, never 
so magnificent as when man speaks reverently of, or humbly, 
addresses, his Maker! As that was the only sermon we 
chanced to hear in Seville, we are very much afraid that 
sermons, especially good ones, are by no means common, 
not at least of every Lord’s day occurrence. However, we 
may very likely be mistaken. Seville has many churches, 
a many ministering priests. Shall we dare to say that. all 
these can be utterly unmindful of the wide flock of perishin 
souls committed to their charge? Shall we imagine that. the 
divine Master has here left himself without a witness? Would 
that we could deem good sermons to be of frequent recurrence., 
The absence of enlightened teaching is, in fact, a most deplor- 
able symptom ; and as the people too much delight in show. 
and glitter, possibly they like best the flashy rhetoric in the 
pulpit which may amuse, but not instruct. ; 
tt has not been our intention, in any of this sketch, to 
pronounce upon the present as of religion in Spain. We 
prefer to leave the inferences to be drawn by those to whom the 
picture is presented. But if we have abstained from intrudin 
reflections of our own while recalling our social experiences, an 
describing the picturesque in Spanish customs, we trust that 


this reticence will not be construed into other than deprecation 
of what must be deemed a debasing and enslaving superstition. 
The truest friends of Spain, those who love her most, will 
deplore the intense bigotry of the national intolerance. But 
this weighty subject needs to be approached with a very thorough 
knowledge of the country in all its aspects, ny , Teligious, 


and social, a catholic mind, a devout and tender spirit. 

When, in the dawning light of the Reformation, thet, gree 
epoch in modern history, Spain sternly trampled out beneath the 
fiery heel of the inquisition the awakening spirit,.of her children, 
we perceive how completely she drew down on her own head 
the severest retribution. No longer in the van of the nations, 
but crushed by a self-imposed yoke, shorn of her ancient glories 
of dominion and of enterprise, priest-ridden in drags on 
through the centuries in the ignominious rear. Her intolerance, 
is become a proverb, and so tremblingly sensitive is she to the 





RANE A oe rae the liberty, of: 
igious thought, that: she does not hesitate to commit. the most; 
atrocious violence on: the: freedom of the subject, be he — 


unoffending in other respects 5 while so \unenlightened are 
views of her people im general, thas they applaud and strengthen: 
the government in those tyrannical which’ have so 
deservedly drawn down in recent cases the reprobation of Europe:' 
If in Spain itself are so clearly visible the two usual attendants 
of an unreasoning superstition, an idolatrous devotion, and a dark 
though conceal scepticism, this latter the refuge of the more 
instructed minds,—if the devout worshippers in the gorgeous 
churches are chiefly composed of women and the ignorant lower 
class male population,—if the educated mind of the country 
bends no longer with sincere belief before the fanatical.and-im- 
= dogmas of Rome,—can we wonder if, on turning to the 
er transatlantic possessions of Spain, led by a mixed 
race, and less likely to preserye the ancient nobility of aniston, 
we perceive a still more Paani tg spectacle % 
he late fearful tragedy in Chili is at present in the thoughts 
ofall. What do we find redeeming in that awful picture ! and 
though sure we are that when the terrible news thrilled through 
many a home in the Peninsula, the denunciations of the heart- 
less atrocity of the priests would; be no less earnest than our 
- yet we cannot, but remember te ewe with nu of 
apal Europe, the ‘unscrip so recen 
eine’, pa “an ° votaries of Matis” ¢ ually pon Lane 
throng the too gorgeous temples of thé land. e press of this 
country has, given due.voice.to the horror-struck: f of our 
people, and. we need not enlarge on it here, But, leaving 
America: apart, truth compels us to declare that it is not — 
general custom of the Spanish priests to abandon their people 
in the hour of extremity. Great and many are their faults, 
it cannot harm the glorious cause of an. toleration to a 
clare the fact. that the § priest, often woefully ignorant, 
ppv mig. is own soul perchance in a deep cloud 
of night, does not. desert his flock_-he is found by the side of 
the dying, in, the pestilence, in the peril. . Whatever the. worth 
of his ceremonies may be, he comes, when the relatives them- 
selyes have fled, to hold ld the crucifix before. the fast glazing eye, 
to administer those rites which. he church deems imperative, 
In contrast with this, the regen of the. recreant cowards in 
ili, leaying the victims of a shameful imposture to their fiery 
doom, becomes more ap 
But our reminiscences, which claim only to be im ions 
from the life, and — -we have only reluctantly ae 
allusion to so a. catastrophe, approach t con- 
elusion. While we mourn in sndaas Sos toe‘obvieur raul 
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a system based on error, let not charity be dimmed in contem- 

ing such a scene, but let us dwell on the sweet hope that if 
any of us have been so blessed as to further the introduction of 
even one copy of the Divine Word in the vernacular tongue, 
the little rille-of grace similarly diffused may incresee in 


volume, till at last a mighty stream shall refresh the = 
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I is a singular circumstance, that the most prolific and power- 
ful of Christian lyric poets should be comparatively own. 
Positively unknown he is not; his praise is in all the churches; 
no Christian denomination has entirely refused to accept his 
valuable help in the common work of worship; in every modern 
oem and American hymn-book he is represented by some 

f the noblest of spiritual songs. But relatively to his genius 
and his works the world knows little of him. Perhaps one- 
tenth of his poetry is yet in print. The Methodists cherish his 
memory, and their various collections contain some eight 
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hundred hymns bearing his honoured name. Other hymnals 
have a sprinkling of the Wesleyan style and spirit, more or 
less, according to the views, the prejudices, the knowledge of 
their editors ; if the compiler have an unusually liberal spirit, 
and a rare acquaintance with his subject, the number of 
Wesleyan hymns may approach one hundred. But we have 
yet to see an American non-Methodist selection which does © 
fair justice to the greatest of hymn writers. 

Beyond what is contained in the standard denominational 
hymn-books, the Wesleyan poetry is inaccessible to ordinary 
readers, and can be wacked y the most zealous bookworm (in 
America at least) only at some expense of time, trouble, and 
labour. It is scattered through over thirty separate publica- 
tions, the dates of which range from 1738 to 1785. Most of 
these were never reprinted ; and all, except three which have 
been republished by the British Methodists within the cen- 
tury, have been out of print for many years. So much for the 
published poems (between four and five thousand) of Charles 

esley ; but there are nearly as many, says his biographer, 
which he left in manuscript at his death, and which have never 
séen the light. Such is the enterprise and spirit of the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Conference, to which they belong. : 

It is difficult properly to handle a subject of such magni- 
tude, and one which has been so little studied and appreciated. 
“The glorious reproach of Methodism” is scarcely yet extinct ; 
the name of Wesley still rouses many old-time prejudices. 
Calvinists have not quite lost their suspicion of the Arminian 
teacher, nor churchmen forgotten to look coldly upon the great 
schismatic. Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
Charles Wesley was the “bard of Methodism ;” and most 
people, without knowing very thoroughly what Methodism is, 
judge it to be something quite different from other forms of 
Christianity, and therefore conclude that its poet can hardly 
be the t of the church at large. Mr Creamer, in his 
“ Methodist Hymnology,” hazards thé opinion, that the man is 
not born who should fully appreciate the genius of the Metho- 
dist poet. Certainly the day will come when the grateful 
praises of his own people shall be echoed by the thanks of the 
whole Christian world ; when posterity shall remedy the tardy 
justice of time, and Charles eal dele oes "y a —_ 
great among British poets, an Ue princeps of modern 
sacred aa It is because the Methodist poet is not known, 
that he is not appreciated. The more extensively and closely 
his writings are examined, the more will be, found in them 
worthy to be admired and used. Other hymn writers have 
had some measure of justice done them. Of Dr Watts 
cially, the name and writings are household words; his 
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‘and Hymns may be found at every book-stall, and copious 
extracts from “on in every ‘hyestolk. But ont a few 
venturesome persons have explored the vast mine of rae 
Poetry ; and its treasures are as yet unclaimed and unused by 
the church at large. Dr Watts has been commonly considered 
the most voluminous and powerful of hymnists. Many of our 
readers will be surprised to hear that the published Wesleyan 
hymns are five times as numerous as his, and that of this im- 
mense mass the literary standard is far higher than that of the 
lesser bulk of the more celebrated writer. Set aside one 
hundred of Watts’s and five hundred of Wesley’s best hymns ; 
there will be no comparison between the remainder, in style 
and poetic merit. Dr Watts was a poet-at certain times, and 
ae inspiration ; Charles Wesley was a poet by nature 
and it, and almost always wrote as such. Of course his 
effusions are not equal among themselves ; but he established 
and observed, through all his multiplicity of verses, a standard 
which no other hymn writer up to his time was able to approach, 
and which none has since su : 

The above remarks have an air of special pleading. It may 
relieve our readers to know, that the present writer is not a 
Methodist, and simply wishes to see justice rendered. He has 
had inclination and opportunity to study the Wesleyan poetry 
as few persons have done, and the conclusions resulting from ~ 
that study are here expressed. The object of the present article 
is to communicate as thorough and extensive a knowledge of 
the subject as our limits will permit, by allowing our author 
to s for himself as naturally as may be, ca illustrating 
the various phases of his genius and character by extracts from 
his works. If any attention is thereby drawn to a realm of 
literary wealth which lies a little off the high road, and has 
been neglected by most travellers, but offers to the enterprising 
visitor unequalled attractions and rewards ; if, in any quarter, 
an e interest be awakened in the most fertile and im- 

rtant, yet least explored, region of English hymnology, the 

bour will not be lost. im F Postar amt 

The interest which attaches to the Wesleyan poetry is not 
due merely to its intrinsic excellence. It is the product, not 
only of a great mind, but of a rare day, and wonderful doings. 
No hymns were ever so autobiographic and historical. They 
groan under the mortal anguish of repentance ; they throb and 
quiver with the throes of the new birth ; they swell with the 
triumphs of faith, the full glories of a present salvation. The 
whole vitality, not only of the poet, but of his people and the 
Lord’s, is in them. e life-blood of the time flows through 
them ; they are big with the great awakening, which turned 
the world upside down. The controversy of the Lord with the 
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nations: has come ; his servants at war with the world ; the 
“spark of grate” has fallen, the firé'is beginningto burn. The 
fearless preacher has gathered his thousands in the open air; you 
hear the clamour of persecution, the shouts.of the godless mob ; 
you see the eager faces of the '‘listenitig’multitude, as the words 
of life drop into their ‘hearts.’ Thework goes on : the contempt 
of the high, the hatred of the: low, opposition, slander, brute 
force, are wasted on it in vain... 

How happy are the little flock 

Who, safe beneath their Guardian rock, 

In all commotions rest! 
When war's and tumult’s waves run high, 


Unmoved above the storm they lie,— 
They lodge in Jesus’ breast. 


This is the peculiarity of the Wesleyan hymns. They are 
hot versified moralities, not didactic disquisitions, nor languidly 
virtuous sentimentalisms; but they are most intensely alive 
and thoroughly practical. Dr Watts and his followers wrote 
their hymns in their closets, and if there were a circumstance 
or story of personal interest in connection with any of them, it 
is told as something remarkable. Charles Wesley composed on 
horseback, on a journey, in all times, places, and marie: 
and the verses were generally called forth by the ial for- 
tunes and emotions of the hour. When “going to Wakefield 
to answer a charge of treason,” he sings : 


Thou who at thy creature’s bar 
Didst thy Deity declare, 

Now my mouth and wisdom be 
Witness for thyself in me. 


And “ afterwards :” 


Who that trusted in the Lord 
Was ever put to shame? 

Live, by earth and heaven adored, 
Thou all victorious Lamb! 


For every occasion of human life he (as his biographer observes) 
“had a hymn, had a psalm.” His soul was melody, and ‘its 
most natural language praise or prayer. “ His thoughts flowed 
most readily in sacred verse.” His songs and his life illustrate 
and reproduce each other. In his poems we may trace all the 
more ‘important events, experiences, changes of his hi 4 
whether as a man or as a minister. The death or loss of his 
friends ; the progress of the “ new religion ;” his personal bless- 
ings and trials ; the varied circumstances and wants of the 
yple whom he was over in the Lord, are all immortalised in 

is glowing strains. “His heart overflowed with sacred verse 
till it ceased to beat; and his tuneful voice was never silent 
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till it was silenced in death.” In his last illness, when his 
failing hand had ceased to hold the pen, he dictated to his wife 
these dying lines : : 
In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art ; 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart : 


Oh could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity ! 


We shall see more of the fluency and versatility of his genius 
as we goon. It will also appear how much more truth there is 
than most non-Methodists would be apt to supposein Mr Jackson's 
strong assertion: “In the composition of ns adapted to 
Christian worship, he certainly no equal in the English 
language, and is perhaps superior to every other uninspired 
man that ever lived. It does not appear that any person 
besides himself, in any section of the universal church, has 
either written so many hymns, or hymns of such surpassing 
excellence.” 

Charles Wesley was born at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, Dec. 
18. 1708 ; being five years tong 8 than his brother John. But 
little has been told concerning his early days. His father was 
an excellent clergyman, of some name in literature, author of a 
versified Scripture history, and of the hymn, “Behold the 
Saviour of mankind.” Talent, anda certain energy and weight 
of moral character, seem to have been hereditary among the 
Wesleys. In 1716, Charles was put at Westminster school, 
under the care of his brother Samuel, another poet, some of 
whose verses are still inthe hymn-books. In 1726, the embryo 
psalmist entered Christ Church, Oxford, where he remained 
nine years. At the age of twenty he “became serious,” and 
with a few others of like mind, formed the famous “ Holy 
Club.” Here they were soon honoured with the name of 
“ Methodist,” when John Wesley was not as yet with them. 
Their doings might seem to be harmless enough: they simply 
wished to lead more studious, regular, and Christian lives than 
was common among the collegians. But the surprising fact 
that half a dozen young men met statedly to explore the 
of inspired as well as of classic writers; that they ean 
devotion with their readings ; that they attended the sacra- 
ment weekly, and visited the poor, the sick, and the prisoners, 
—this overturned the grave university, and was noised abroad 
through all England. The event justified this widespread in- 
terest ; for, within that circle were the men commissioned to 
kindle God’s fire upon earth, and execute a work, the like of 
which had not been seen since the Lutheran Reformation. The 
days of field preaching and startling doctrines were not yet ; 
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but in the quiet routine of their daily prayers and labours, 
Whitefield and the Wesleys were unconsciously fitting them- 
selves for the evangelization of Great Britain and America, It 
is not easy to estimate the vast results that spring from specific 
and humble cases ; but the little glimmering ray that rose in 
that seat of learning a hundred and thirty ago, has since 
shed its ee light over half the w That something 
of vital Christianity exists among professed believers of every 
name ; that the doctrine of justification by faith is generally 
understood and preached ; that we are not blind Pharisees, or 
dead formalists, or practical Socinians ane, Satan oe 
trace the cause in t (we cannot tell how largely) to the 
Holy Club of Oxfoel Methodists, ») 

Yet at this time these chosen vessels, or at least the Wesley 
brothers, were themselves not under grace, but under the law. 
Ignorant of the righteousness of Christ, they went about to 
_ establish a righteousness of their own. In outward life and to 
all appearance the holiest of men, they had not yet discovered 
that true Foundation, other than which can no man lay. 
Honest, zealous, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
making it their meat and drink to do their Master's will ; con- 


secrated, with seeming unreserve, to his service ; self-denying 
to asceticism ; separated utterly from worldly ties and passions— 


we wonder how they could have groped so many years in unre- 
merate darkness, and missed the simple wisdom that cometh 
own from above. But so it was. The way of salvation was 
not made so universally plain in that day as in this: it was 
harder to find Christ ; there was less of his presence in the 
earth ; his witnesses were few ; churchmen and dissenters were 
asleep together ; spiritual wickedness was in high places ; there 
were not many professed teachers of righteousness who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. Then the individuality of the Wes- 
leys was strong ; their minds (or rather mind, for they were as 
one man) were sui generis: they could not take an idea at 
second hand, or fall in easily with another’s mode of thought ; 
originality was strongly stamped on all they said and did ; any 
new experience must come to them agreeably to the wants and 
capacities of their peculiar character; they must learn the 
lessons of life in their own way. And so, we may suppose, 
redemption could only reach them as it reached the world, 
“when the fulness of time was come.” 

Meantime they followed oe — reverenced 
certain “ mystic divines,” particularly one William Law, whose 
works, celebrated at that time, extol inward godliness while 
obscuring saving faith, and proposing to make men Christians 
without much help from Christ. “He set his pupils,” says Mr 
Jackson, “on the hopeless task of attaining to holiness while 
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they remairied ‘in @ state of guilt.” A visit paid by Charlés 
Wesley to this apostle’ of Fudbiain: called ' forth a oot ere 
whichis worth recording: °°) ate OS eee 
~ Wesley.’ What of one who dies unrenewed, while” endea- 
vouring after it? Law. It concerns neitlier' you to‘ask nor thé 
to answer. W.'Shall'I write once more to’ sith’ a’ péetsdn t 
L.No, 'W. But I am"persuadéd it will do' him good, “Z. Sir; 
Ihave told you my opinidh. ‘W-:Shall I write to'you'?'’ L: 
Nothing I’ can either speak‘ or ‘write will-do you any good:” 
Such was the ‘dreary and profitless gospel ‘which’ served matty 
spiritudlly-minded: people inthat age, ‘for ‘want’ of a’ better. 

t us-be thankful that we have more cheery and condescend- 
ing expounders of the law. a 

t does not appear that in these days Charles had as yet 
applied himself to poetry. If his genius was precocious, his 
biographer does not mention the fact ; and his earliest known 
effusions seem to have come forth within the year, or less, pre- 
ceding his conversion. It was fitting that the harp of this 
new David should be strung, and the trumpet of Methodism 
first sounded, in close connection with the commencement 
of his knowledge, privileges, and labours as a genuine Chris- 


tt 


tian. 
In 1735, the brothers undertook a missionary enterprise in 


Georgia, and were away from England somewhat above a year. 
The experience therein gained was doubtless a part of the pro- 
vidential plan concerning them ; but it does not appear that 
they did any particular good in their wanderings. Oharles 
endured various hardships, and was near death several times, 
by land and water. After his return he was depressed by 
sorrows real and imaginary. His temperament was gloomy, 
his health feeble; he felt the insufficiency of his spiritual 
state, and his woes began to flow in melancholy verse. His 
“defective creed and gloomy feelings” are set forth in the 
famous Hymn for Midnight, where he describes himself as 


Doubtful and insecure of bliss, 
Since death alone confirms me His. 


With “faith” instead of “ death,” part of this poem still stands. 
in the English Wesleyan collection. It is one of the most 
imaginative and elegant that ever came from his pen, or any 
other. Witness the last two verses : 


Absent from thee, my exiled soul 

Deep in a fleshly dungeon groans; 
Around me clouds of darkness 

And ing silence speaks my moans, 
Come quickly, Lord; thy face display, 
And look my darkness into day! 





Sorrow, and sin, and death are o’er, 

If thou reyerse the cresture’s doom ; 
‘Sad’ Rachel weeps her loss no more, 

eauee the Line. Saviour come ; 
ee possess ee we e 

The light, the life, the roleeal ape love. 

. These were earnest but as yet unfulfilled aspirations. 7 At 
this time he hoped to be saved because he had used his best 
endeavours to serve God; he had nothing else to {trust to. 
After a severe sickness, he says : 


Of hope I felt no joyful ground, 
The fruit of righteousness alone : 

Naked of Christ my soul I found, 
And started from a God unknown. 


By “ righteousness” here, he must be su to mean “the 
righteousness which is of God by faith ;” of this he was not 
et possessed. But God had better things in store for him. 
Early in 1738, he and his brother met Peter Bohler, a Mora- 
vian preacher, and from him obtained such an insight into 
the simple but essential truths of Scripture, as all their learning 
and zeal had never stumbled upon. May 4th, John Wesle 
writes, in the spirit of prophecy : “Peter Bohler left Engla: 
What a work hath God begun since his coming into it! Such 
@ one as shall never come to an end till heaven and earth pass 


away.” 

Yet the “work” in their own minds was not accomplished 
at once. On the 25th of April, Charles was seriously offended 
with John for upholding instantaneous conversion ; but four 
weeks later he became the subject of it himself. After various 

les and inward agonies, the brothers both passed from 
death into life on the 21st of May 1738. And now “the harp 
was tuned to gladness,” and the full tide of the poet’s heart 
burst forth in triumphant strains of sacred joy : 
Where shall my wondering soul begin ? 
How shall I all to heaven aspire ? 


A slave redeemed from death and sin; 
A brand plucked from eternal fire! 


He addressed a poem to his brother, “Congratulation to a 
Friend, upon believing in Christ :” 
What morn on thee with sweeter ray, 
Or brighter lustre, e’er hath shined? 
And a year later he wrote, for “the Anniversary of One's Con- 
version,” the noble bymn : 
O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise ! 
We are now fairly launched upon the mighty stream of 
Welleyan poetry. Before we pursue our course, it becomes 
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us to sum u p, in a brief table, the various Es blications in which 

that pune e contained ; put forth by Charles alone, or con- 

jointly with his brother, during the fifty years of his Christian 
e and mini 


® In 1738, the Wesleys first published a small book containing 
4. ang do psalms and forty-six hymns, price 8d.” Of these 
a few only are original, and they were afterwards included in 
other of their books. This volume is not known to exist in this 
country ; Mr Creamer of Baltimore, the best American author- 
ity on these points, has never seen it. In the invaluable collec- 
tion of that gentleman, the present writer has had the privile 
of examining all the publications mentioned below, except t 4 
small tract of 1782, “ Hymns for the Nation.” The list re 
sents, as accurately as may be, the number of hymns publis ed 
by Charles Wesley. It is impossible, amid so great a quantity, 
to do this precisely, for some—a very few indeed—occur more 
than once; many are in two or more parts; and in the first 
three volumes the poems are not numbered. The earliest, that 
of 1739, contains one hundred and thirty-eight poems, but 
many of them are adapted and modernised from Herbert, and 
other English authors; twenty-three are translated from the 
German, &c., by John Wesley ; ; six were written by Gambold ; 
and a few of Charles’s own cannot be regarded as hymns. It 
is altogether a more miscellaneous volume than any which they 
published afterwards. 


. Hy. by C. W. 
1789. Hymns and Sacred Poems, . . etait . 238 Pi 0 
1740. Hymns and Sacred Poems, . ° ° ° 
1742. Hymns and Sacred Poems, A ° : : - 811 
1745. Hymns on the Lord's Supper, ‘ - 170 
Hymns for Times of Trouble ‘and Persecution, 
Hymns for the Watchnight Britain in H. & bg P., 
1749], . 
. Hymns for the Nativity of our Lord, . 
. Hymns for Public Le ae Day, Oct. 9, 
Graces before and after Meat, 
. Hymns for those that seek, aud those that have, Re- 
demption in the Blood of Jesus Christ, 
. Hymns of Petition and Thanksgiving for the Promise 
of the Father (Whitsunday), « 
Hymns for Ascension Day, 
Hymns for our Lord’s Resurrection, 
. Hymns and Sacred Poems, 2 vols., 
. Hymns occasioned by the Earthquake, 
Gloria Patri, or Hymns to the Trinit 


ity, 1 
Hymns for the year 1756, ne for the Fast 
Day, . 


1755, rene for New Year’ 8 Day, é 3 

1756, Hymns on God’s Ever! Love, . 

1758. Hymns of Intercession for all Mankin 
Hymns for or B Use of the ape 3 Preachers, ° 
Funeral Hym ° 

1759. Funeral ma (larger tract), 
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By. Wy 0. 
1759. Hymns on the Expected Invasion, . A > ¢ ft 
Short assages of Scripture, 2 vols., 824 2348 
6 and others of riper years, - 84 105 
1767. Hymns for the Use of Families -  « «180 168 
Hymns on the Trinity, . . . ee - 182 188 
1772. Preparation for Death, in several ba en ; - 46 4 
mults, 19 


1780. Hymns written in the Time of the 18 
1782. Hymns for the Nation, . . , " . 47 40 
Prayers for Condemned Malefactors, ‘ . - 12 10 


We shall notice the more important of these publications 
separately. Many of the “Scripture Hymns” can scarcely be 
regarded as independent lyrics, being but four, six, or eight 
lines long ; but, on the other hand, the earlier volumes contain 
numerous poems of twelve or twenty eight-line verses, which 
are counted but as single hymns, when out of them two, three, 
or even more, in the present collections had been or might be 
extracted. So, taken all in all, the above is a fair approxima- 
tion to. the number of Charles Wesley’s published bymns. 
Those which have never appeared are said by his biographer 
to be equally numerous. So much for Mr Jackson’s first claim, 
that “no other pe has written so many h ” The other 
point, as to their “su ing excellence,’ is not so easily 


settled, being a matter of taste and judgment. It is not pre- 
tended that all, or the chief part, of the compositions are 
” H 


“ adapted to Christian worship. ow could so vast a quantity 
be compressed within the range of what is precisely fitted for 
co tional singing? Of hymns that are thus fitted he has 
uced more than any other known author. But it is the 
deliberate conviction of the present writer that the Wesleyan 
poetry will sustain an honourable comparison, taking it in any 
way,—the best with the best, the whole with the whole, or the 
inferior mass against its like,—with the works of any British 
lyrist ; and that it will disdain such comparison, if made ex- 
tensively and thoroughly, with the effusions of any other hymn 
writer in the language. “Next to Dr Watts, as a writer of 
hymns,” says Montgomery, “undoubtedly stands the Rev. 
Charles Wesley.” Next to Watts he undoubtedly is; but it 
may be next before as easily as next behind. “ It is sufficient for 
him,” said Dr Johnson, with true dogmatic stupidity, of the 
venerated father of English hymnology, “to have done better 
than others what no man has done well.” It is sufficient for 
the Methodist poet, we may say with oe justice, to have 
done better than all others what many have done well. 
It is a very common and very “ee error to suppose that 
Wesley’s genius had no variety ; that his style is a monotone ; 
that bis harp, powerfully touched perhaps, possessed but a 
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single string. “The paucity of his topics,” says Milner, the 
biographer of Watts, Cp produces frequent repetition. .He has 
little variety of manner, and less variety of matter.” This: is 
mere foolishness ; or, it might be more itable to say, ignor- 
ance. Let any one look at the list of his published poetry 
above : is there little variety of matter there? Hymns for 
every possible occasion of human life, for the individual, the 
famnit , the church, the nation ; for the reigning sovereign, and 
the dying malefactor; hymns on doctrines and on festivals ; 
hymns expository, narrative, hortatory, petitionary, laudatory, 
thapsodic,. No other sacred poet has attempted such a 
“variety of matter ;” and his versatile muse handles all these. 
multifarious topics with unequalled, almost with unvarying, 
ease and grace. We are not advancing unsupported assertions ; 
abundant illustrations will presently be given of the fecundity. 
of genius, the rare adaptive power, the “ variety of matter and 
manner,’ which are peculiar to. Charles Wesley. But let us 
hear Mr Milner further. “The amount of genius requisite for 
the composition of such hymns was far less than that which 
Watts brought and employed in his task.” This is purely a 
matter of opinion: the facts above presented seem to justify 
the opposite conclusion. Nor does it appear why Wesley “must 
yield the palm for originality, catholicity, and versatility of 
nius.” “ There is far less appearance of effort in ‘his (Watts 
ymns than in Wesley’s; they are less strained and artifici 
and bear in a higher degree the stamp of being the spontane- 
ous effusion of devotional feeling.” It happens that Wesley 
was the most fluent and natural of versifiers; song was the 
natural language of his heart ; much of his poetry came out of 
him, asit were, without his help. It will be news to Method- 
ists that their hymns are “ artificial ;” and Mr Milner, if he had 
not been p to make, by any means, the best of a bad case, 
must have seen that there are no hymns in the world of such 
“spontaneous devotion ;” none so loftily spiritual; none so 
unmistakably ea and intensely earnest, as the best known 
and most largely used of Wesley’s. It is the highest praise of 
the few noblest hymns of Watts and Cowper, that they reach 
an elevation on which the Methodist poet generally sat, and 
express a mental — pang’ aay mar with him. ‘ 
ut a graver charge has been brought against our author, 
and is commonly credited. .“ Many of his pieces,” says the 
same. critic, “ wear the exclusive aspect of the sectarian: he 
casts his mite into the treasury of a party; he writes as the ‘ poet 
of Methodism,’ not as.the servant of the universal church.” It 
ought.to be known, that when John and Charles Wesley com- 
menced writing hymns and preaching in houses, streets, and 
fields, they no other object than to revive true religion, 
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save perishing souls, and glorify God. It was years before 
Methodism grew into an outwardly definitive s con or threat- 
ened to form an independent ecclesiastical ‘oe and with this 
last prospect, Charles, as a strict. and zealous churchman, had no 
thy. It is true the brothers had mental peculiarities, 
and held views of their own. As before stated, their character 
was strongly individualised, and they impressed that indivi- 
duality deeply and permanently upon their disciples: the 
Methodist Church of this day is the product of and resultant 
of two mighty and intensely earnest minds. But that which 
is. personal is not aan sectarian ; and the peculiarities 
of Wesleyan doctrine and life are not so far distant from posi- 
tive Scripture and catholic Christianity as. we. are apt to imar, 
gine. The brothers were not bigots, but men of a liberal, lov-, 
ing spirit. They held their own views, indeed, strongly as, 
it was in their nature to do; but when other,Christians have,, 
by any accident, come to understand those views better and. 
approach them more nearly, it does not appear that any seri- 
ous injury has resulted. This is certain, that if. we—compilers 
of hymn-books, students of sacred literature, ministers,. and, 
Christians in general—would lay aside our prejudices and give, 
the Wesleyan productions a fair trial, we should find: more. 
to sympathise with than to object against them, and the 
poetry and piety of our hymn books would y gain, thereby. 
It is time to resume our theme, suspended for. these discus- 
sions. . When Charles Wesley had experienced the of the, 
atoning blood, his zealous soul yearned to extend. the know- 
ledge and benefits of that redemption, and he gave hi 
with renewed consecration to the work :— 


Oh that the world might taste and see 
The riches of His grace ; 

The arms of love that compass me, 
Would all mankind embrace. 


His only righteousness I know; 
His saving truth proclaim: 
’Tis all my business. here below, 

To cry, “ Behold the Lamb!” 


Happy, if with my latest breath 
I may but his name : 
Preach him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb ! 


His inward comforts at this season of his first love he de- 
scribes, in the celebrated hymn :— , 


How happy are they who their Saviour obey, 
And have laid up their treasure above, 


r 


In this are some of those characteristic, extravagant expres- 
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sions, which were perfectly natural to his excitable, imagina- 
tive, ardent nature :— 
On the wings of His love I was carried above 
All sin and temptation and pain ; 
I could not believe that I ever should grieve, 
That I ever should suffer again. 
I rode on the sky (freely justified I !) 
Nor envied Elijah his seat ; 
My soul mounted higher, in a chariot of fire, 
And the moon it was under my feet. 

It is the reviewer's business to shew the faults as well as 
beauties of his author. But the poet was perfectly honest in 
these things; they were not mere prettinesses of lan 
or flights of fancy to him, but spiritual realities. In 
diary he says of one of his early converts: “She rides on 
the high places of the earth ; she speaks in the plerophory of 
faith ; she lives in the spirit of triumph. One of her expres- 
sions was, ‘I do not walk, but fly; and seem as if I could leap 
over the moon.’” It has always been considered the most 
obnoxious feature of Methodism, that it allows too much to 
vain emotion, and encourages its votaries to lay a stress on 
sensations and fancies, which may be merely those of the 
natural man. Evil or good, or mixture of both, as it may be, 
this is an essential point in the system, for it was a vital ele- 
ment in the character of the founders of that system. Charles 
in particular was the “creature of feeling ;” and we must not be 
surprised if his lively emotions sometimes ran away with his 
sober judgment. At least he never transgressed without a 
cause and an excuse; and his wildest pieces have more sense 
and taste than Watts’s hymns on the Song of Solomon. 

The grossest violation of correct judgment which our poet 
ever committed was in that remarkable hymn, which his 
brother strangely introduced, unaltered, to his great collection: 

Ah, lovely appearance of death ! 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 


Not all the gay ts that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare. 


With solemn delight I survey 

The corpse when the spirit is fled ; 
In love with the beautiful clay, 

And longing to lie in its stead. 

We know that the poet’s views regarding death were emi- 
nently spiritual. As a sample of his personal feelings this 
pores “Funeral Hymn” is valuable, and the lines are in- 
vested with all his own grace and tenderness ; but, tried by 
the standard of a severely correct taste, the language is unpar- 
donable. He had no right to say: 


Of evil incapable thou, 
Whose with envy 1 see. 
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Nor the following : 


What now with my tears I bedew, 
Oh might I this moment become! 
My spirit created anew : 
y flesh be consigned to the tomb. 

The occasion and first idea of this very curious poem may be 
found in the author's diary. One of the Methodists died 
at Cardiff, Wales, August 13.1744. “We were all in tears. 
Mine, I fear, flowed from envy and impatience of life. I felt 
throughout my soul that I would rather be in his condition 
than enjoy the whole of created good. The spirit at its depar- 
ture had left marks of happiness upon the clay. No sight 
upon earth, in my eyes, is half so lovely.” 

. For many years the poet pursued his itinerancy with unsel- 
fish and unfaltering zeal ; and, though weak in body and often 
oppressed by sickness, endured labours, hardships, and perils 
scarcely less than those of his brother and George Whitefield. 
Many from his diary, preserved by bis bi er, ex- 
hibit the native magnanimity of his character, as well as his 
earnest devotion to his Master's business. After preaching an 
hour and a half, under physical pain and infirmity, at Glouces- 
ter, he says, “ My voice and strength failed er; neither 
do I want them when my work is done.” The first public 
Opposition he met was in March 1740. After being insulted 
and interrupted in his services, his simple comment is, “ These 
slighter conflicts must fit me for greater.” The greater con- 
flicts soon came. The incompetence, bigotry, and spiritual 
blindness of the cle in general were such as we, in this 
favoured day, can y conceive. They refused to lend their 
churches to the Methodist, and often drove his converts from 
the altar at communion. “All who are healed by our minis- 
try,” said the devout churchman, “go and shew themselves to 
the priest, and enter the temple with us.” Yet he was forced 
to complain, “ We send them to church to hear ourselves railed 
at, and, what is worse, the truth of God.” In one place where 
his brethren were unusually civil, he says, “I am invited by 
them, but decline visiting, as I can neither smoke, drink, nor 
talk their language.” One pious shepherd “wished the Bible 
awe in Latin se that none of the vulgar might be able to 

it,” 

Meanwhile, in spite of o ition, persecution, and mobs 
often raised and comes see by the clergy, the work 
went on. Charles Wesley, whose views were ascetic, who had 
@ poor opinion of unregenerate human nature, and who 
this world as Satan’s seat, expected and desired ap ga 
comfort or encouragement in the discharge of his duty. 
motto was, “ Error of every kind may meet with favour; but 
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the world never did, nor ever will, tolerate real Christianity” 
His first volume of poetry contains a curious “ Hymn to Con- 
tempt” :— 
Welcome contempt! stern, faithful guide, 
all pridectrang,antidots of pride 
> gee Sasbalh Spano? : 

On this principle the poet seems to have faithfully acted for 
many years. Count Zinzendorf, the head of the Moravians, 
had told him, in 1737, that “he and a lady were in love, till, 
finding something of nature, he resolved to renounce her, 
which he did, and persuaded her to accept his friend. ‘From 
that moment I was freed from all self-seeking, so that for ten 
years past I have not done my own will in anything, great or 
small. My own will is hell to me.’” ‘With this singular dis- 
interestedness Charles must have been greatly edified, though 
he did not attempt to imitate it when the tender passion after- 
wards found place in his own breast. But in other things he 
mortified nature sufficiently. “I had much discourse with 
Mr C——., a sensible, pious clergyman. He gave mea delight- 
ful account of the bishop ; et Fd not find it good for me to 
be countenanced by my superiors. It is a snare and burden 
tomy soul.” He rather preferred persecution and opprobrium, 
“T could not help smiling at (a clergyman), who had come, as 
he said, on purpose to judge me; and his judgment was, Sir, 
you have got very good lungs, but you will make the people 
melancholy.” “I dreaded their [the ministers’] favour more 
than all the stones in Sheffield.” There is a moral sublimity 
in such passages as this, “We went through honour and dis- 
honour ; but neither of them hurt us.” He had a philosophic 
contempt for the transient favours of public opinion. While 
his labours were unusually successful and popular in Cork, he 
writes, “As yet there is no open opposition, though the people 
have had the word two months. Nay, it is not impossible but 
their love may last two months longer, before any number of 
them rise to tear us in pieces. At present we pass through 
honour and good report. The chief persons of the town favour 
us. No wonder then that the common people are quiet. We 

s and re the streets, pursued by their blessings only. 

e same ievptealle inclination is all round the country. 
Wherever we go, we are received as angels of God. Were this 
to last, I would escape for my life to America.” 

Such was the character of the man whom God had raised’ u 


to lead the devotions of his people in strains of sweetness ant 
strength unknown before. The true reformer’s fire, the fear- 
less zeal, the utter self-renunciation, the contempt for what 
other men prize, the unworldly aspirations, the miracle-working 
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faith. As we see thus his daily sentiments and daily life, we 
can perceive the sincerity of such hymns as 
My comrades through Chia wilder 
ern 
. “Who still your bodies feel : ~ 


and understand what he means when he claims to 


sing triumphantly distrest 
"Till I to God ‘turn. 
Whatever he called on the people to join with him in singing 
was real; it had been a part of his experience and. theirs. 
There was nothing in their favourite range of subjects that he 
was not qualified to describe; from the groans of anguished 
nitence to the ecstasies of sublimated faith, he had been there. 
is converts knew it, and his songs had power accordingly. 
We languid Christians of the present day smile as we look 
over the quaint divisions of good John Wesley’s great Hymn- 
Book, “ For Believers Rejoicing, Fighting, Praying, Watching, 
Working, Suffering ; for Mourners Convinced of Sin, Brought 
to the Birth, Convinced of Backsliding, Groaning for full 
demption; for Believers Saved.” “Bat there was nothing 
strange to the simple Methodists about this; it all seemed to 
them vital realities, essential spiritual truths. They lived in 
that way ; and their hymns were a part of their life. 

Meantime the poet was “working, fighting, praying, suffer- 
ing” on. Hardships and comforts were lost on him alike ; no 
weather stopped his laborious course, no peril checked his ven- 
turesome spirit ; and his frail life, always hanging by a thread, 
was wonderfully preserved through what would have killed 
twenty common men. “At five I came to ——, sated with 
travelling, but had not time to rest, the people demanding me. 
My knees and eyes failed me, so that I could neither stand nor 
see. I leaned on a door, and called, ‘Is it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by?’ The word was not weak, like me.” 

Such Shee were not lost. By these and like means the 
Lord everywhere purified unto himself a peculiar people, zea- 
lous of good works. The poet and his brother had faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, and many a mountain of iniquity was 
through them removed and cast into the sea. Not many 
mighty, not many rich, not many wise after the flesh, were 
called; but among the neglected, ignorant, and pa ana masses 
the preached word was the power of God unto salvation. Dis- 
tricts notorious for wickedness became a garden of the Lord: 
the benighted colliers of Kingswood exchanged the tavern for. 
the chapel, and turned their weekly revel into a solemn watch- 
night ; godless reprobates, the scorn or terror of their neigh- 
bourhood, were c to meek and consistent believers, 
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sometimes to zealous and successful preachers of the truth. 
The contrast between these humble and persecuted disciples 
and the surrounding crowd of formalists and worldlings was 
eminent enough. “The minister of Darleston said, the meek 
behaviour of our people, and their constancy in suffering, con- 
vinced him the counsel was of God; and he wished all his 
parish were Methodists.” Such was the example of their out- 
ward walk ; their spirit and inner life may be gathered from 
the following words of a young woman to Charles Wesley: 
“From twelve years old I have walked with God, and found 
him in all my ways, in every place, and business, and company. 
In all my words i find him prompting me. From my infancy 
he has been my guide nail instructor. a things he has 
taught me to pray for, which I did not myself understand at 
the time of my asking, nor fully till the answer came. . . . 
This thought pursues me still, that I am to suffer for my 
Saviour ; and should grudge the dying in my bed.” 

Such sublime results could only spring from the use of very 
unusual means ; and very unusual means were employed. No 
man ever surpassed the Methodist poet in describing the power 
of faith ; because no man ever felt that power more strongly :— 

Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees ; 
Relies on that alone ; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, It shall be done! 


And it was done. He expected much, and much was given. 
He made the gospel offers apply to all, unrestrained by modern 
proprieties or refinements of reason, with a directness and defi- 
niteness which could not fail to take its hold and do its work :— 


Lovers of pleasure more than God, 
For you he suffered pain : 

Swearers, for you he spilt his blood ; 
And shall he die in vain ? 

Misers, for you his life he paid ; 
Your basest crimes he bore : 

Drunkards, your sins on him were laid, 
That you might sin no more. 


Preaching in Wales, be says: “Many tears were shed at 
the singing of that verse” :— 


Outcasts of men, to you I call, 
Harlots and publicans and thieves ! 

He spreads his arms to embrace you all : 
Sinners alone his grace receives ! 

He teaches his converts to seek a redemption from sin, 
rather than from death and hell :-— 

What is calling’ rious hope, 

Bat inward holiness? 


For this to Jesus I look up; 
I calmly wait for this 
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And he teaches them to expect this complete salvation with 
a faith that knows no fear, uncertainty, or doubt :— 
Saviour, to thee my soul looks up, 
My present Saviour thou ! 


In all the confidence of hope, 
I claim the blessing now! 


And he found apt scholars. Perhaps no other hymns, in the 
universal church’s history, have been so popular and powerful. 
The author of “The Voice of Christian Life in Song” allows 
to the Wesleys the credit of making the first “people's hymn- 
book.” And Mr Jackson says: “It is doubtful whether any 
human agency has contributed more directly to form the cha- 
racter of the Methodist societies than the hymns. The sermons 
of the preachers, the instructions of the class-leaders, the prayers 
of the people, both in their families and social meetings, are 
all tinged with the sentiments and phraseology of the hymns.” 

The Wesleys were zealous in the promotion of psalmody. 

A year before his conversion, Charles says, “I was present at 
[Count Zinzendorf’s] public services, and thought myself in a 
choir of angels.” But the Methodist singing soon equalled 
its Moravian prototpye. One Williams, a pious Calvinistic dis- 
senter, who visited the society at Bristol not long after its 
establishment, gives an interesting account of their doings: 
“ Never did I hear such praying or such singing ; never did 1 see 
such evident marks of fervency of spirit in God’s service. Their 
singing was the most harmonious and delightful I ever heard. 
They ‘sang lustily and with a good courage.’ Indeed, they 
seemed to sing with melody in their hearts. If there be sucha 
thing as heavenly music upon earth, I heard it there.”. To 
this day the genuine Methodist singing is unequalled for hearty 
simplicity and earnestness, except by German Protestants and 
at Mr Beecher’s Plymouth church in Brooklyn. 

It has been already intimated that the ardent and impetu- 
ous character of our author sometimes led him into incorrect- 
ness of idea and language. His was rather the theology of the 
emotiuns than of the intellect. “Full ashe was of poetic fire, 
being the creature of feeling, it was not his practice to ana- 
lyse doctrinal principles with logical exactness.” Hence some 
objectionable expressions in his finest hymns, as when his words 
at least encourage the error of Patripassianism: “The im- 
mortal God hath died for me ;” or as that remarkable couplet, 


against which Adam Clark, in his Commentary, objects to so 
strongly :— 













































































































































































Give me to feel thy agonies ; 
One drop of thy sad cup afford. 


Hence, more frequently, those singularities of fanciful emo- 
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tion, or that unrestrained gush of mere excited feeling, which 
are hardly profitable :— 


"Tis done! My Lord hath died ; 

My love is crucified ! 

Break, this stony heart of mine; 
Pour, mine eyes, a ceaseless flood ; 

Feel, my soul, the pangs divine ; 
Catch, my heart, the issuing blood! 

And again, 

Oh what a heaven of heavens is this,— 

This swoon of silent love ! 


Or, 
Rapturous anticipation ! 
Who believe, we receive sensible salvation ; 
Silent bliss, and full of glory, 
In thine eye, while we lie prostrated before Thee, 


The indulgence of this style scarcely agrees with another of 
his sentiments :— 
Slighting nature’s every feeling, 
We on grace alone rely. ae 
But this was part of the man. We find the same thing fre- 
uently in his diary, especially in the earlier years. Prayin 
for dying criminals, he says: “The great comfort we foun 
therein made us confidently hope some of them were received 
as the penitent thief at the last hour.” On another occasion, 
“We had great power in prayer, and joy in thanksgiving. 
William Delamotte often shouted for joy.” (Here is high autho- 
rity for a poor practice.) While preaching near Kingswood, 
“T was pierced through with the desires of complete redem 
tion, which broke out in tears and words that them in 
like manner...... I began the sacrament with fervent 
prayer, and many tears, which almost hindered my reading the 
service. I broke out into prayer again and again. Our hearts 
were all as melting wax.” He quotes with approbation a 
woman’s experience ; the description is a type of that sudden 
and violent manner of conversion which many good people 
consider it necessary to expect and endure: “She saw herself 
as it were dropping into hell ; when, suddenly, a ray of light 
was darted into her soul, and filled her with all joy and peace 
in believing.” Yet he had strong and solid sense, and used it 
on most occasions : “ We have certainly been too rash and easy 
in allowing persons for believers on their own testimony; nay, 
and even persuading them into a false opinion of themselves.” 
“ Some stumbling-blocks I have removed, particularly the fits. 
Many more of the gentry come now that this is taken out of 
the way ; and I am more and more convinced it was a device 
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of Satan to stop the course of the 1.” He ash 
and ready sg with abundant se ommand and self-report, 
His services having been onee interrupted.and broken up by a 
magistrate, “I told him I had nothing now to do but to pray 
for him. He answered, ‘I have nothing to do with prayer.” 
‘So I suppose, sir, said. I, ‘but. we have.” In conversation 
with the Primate of Ireland, the latter said, “I never could 
account for sa employing laymen. W. My lord, it is your 
fault. P. My fault, Me esley? W. Yes, my lord, yours 
and your brethren’s.s P. How so, sir? W. Wh , you hold 
your peace, and the stones cry out. P. Well, but 1 am told 
they are unlearned men. W. Some of them are in man 
respects unlearned men; so the dumb ass rebukes the prophet, 

he most remarkable feature of the poet’s mind was its sub- 
jectiveness. His vision was perpetually introverted ; he had 
no eyes for external objects, no interest in the things that other 
men care most for; he was all soul; spiritual ideas and facts 
were the world to him. His most natural and fervent prayer 
is, not for protection, help, blessing, on the outward and visible 
life—he cares nothing about this ; but, 


Give me the enlarged desire, 
And open, Lord, my soul 

Thy own fulness to require, 
And comprehend the whole ; 

Stretch my faith's = nape 
Wider, and yet wider still ; 

Then with all that is in Thee 
My soul for ever fill ! 


He loses providence in ; he thinks not of times and 
seasons ; and when he condescends to notice carnal things at 
all, it is only as the types of things spiritual. He writes a 
hymn for New Year ; but only to reflect, 


Our life is a dream; our time, as a stream, 
Glides swiftly away, 

And the fugitive moment refuses to stay : 

The.arrow is flown ; the moment is gone; 
The millennial year 

Rushes on to our view, and eternity’s here. 


At the Land’s End, “on the extremest point of the rocks,” he 
sings :-— : 
- Carry on thy victory ; 

Spread thy rule from sea to sea; 
Reconyert the ransomed race ; 


Save us, save us, Lord, by grace, 


Oh that every soul might be 
Suddenly subdued to thee! 

Oh that all in thee might know 
Everlasting life below! 
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Now thy mercy’s wings expand ; 
Stretch throughout the happy land : 
Take possession of thy home; 
Come, divine Immanuel, come ! 


and at his marriage :— 
Stop the hurrying spirit’s haste ; 
Change the soul’s ignoble taste ; 
Nature into grace improve, 
Earthly into heavenly love. 
Raise our hearts to things on high, 
To our Bridegroom in the sky ; 


Heaven our hope and highest aim ; 
Mystic marriage of the Lamb. 


If he could not spiritualize a thing, he let it alone. Visiting 
his native place after an absence of years, there must have 
been many old associations and tender memories awaiting him 
at every turn; but “he was too intent on saving the souls of 
the people to indulge in mere sentimentality.” His itinerant 
duties took him among the wild scenery of Wales ; but he had 
no leisure to look at mountains. His only verses on external 
nature occur in two hymns, “ For one retired into the 
Country :”— 
Come then, thou Universal Good, 
And bid my heart be still, 


And let me meet thee in the wood, 
Or find thee on the hill: 


My soul to nobler prospects raise, 
My largest views extend 

Beyond the bounds of time and space, 
Where pain and death shall end. 


Lead to the streams of paradise, 
My raptured spirit lead, 

And bid the tree of life arise, 
And flourish o’er my head. 


This last line, it is due to the poet to say, is one of the lamest 
he ever wrote. In most hymn writers it would be respectable ; 
but his muse seldom moved so haltingly. Now for the other:— 


Along the hill or dewy mead 
In sweet forgetfulness I tread, 
Or wander through the grove; 
As Adam in his native seat, 
In all his works my God I meet,— 
The object of my love. 


I see his beauty in the flower ; 

To shade my walks and deck my bower 
His love and wisdom join: 

Him in the feathered choir I hear, 

And own, while all my soul is ear, 
The music is divine. 
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In unbounded plain I see 
A sketch of his immensity 
Who spans these en skies ; 
And opens in the rset oo 
* A blooming paradise. 

These verses shew that the poet was not insensible to the 
beauties of creation, and could, had he chosen, have rhymed of 
purling streams and gentle breezes as well as his neighbours. 

e did better, in applying himself to higher themes. 

Perhaps the finest example of his spiritualizing power is 
found in his Hymn on the Curse pronounced, Gen. iii. 17-19. 


The use made herein of the thorns and sweat is nobly poeti- 
cal :— 








Most ep per God, my doom I bear, 
My load of guilt, and pain, and care, 
Enslaved to base desires : 
Hard toiling for embittered bread, 
1 mourn my barren soul o’erspread 
With cursed thorns and briars. 
Death’s sentence in myself receive, 
And, dust to dust already cleave ; 
Exiled from paradise, 
Hasting to hellish misery, 
Jesus, if unredeemed by thee, 
My soul for ever dies. 
But Jesus hath our sentence borne ; 
He did in our affliction mourn, 
A man of sorrows made ; 
A servant and a curse for me, 
He bears the utmost penalty, 
He suffers in my stead, 
I see him sweat great drops of blood, 
I see him faint beneath my load ! 
The thorns his temples tear ! 
He bows his bleeding head, and dies! 
He lives! He mounts above the skies, 
He claims my Eden there! 


But it was ordained that this unworldly mortifier of the flesh 
should experience some of the natural emotions, and form the 
strongest of the ties, which bind men to the present life. It is 
difficult to see why, with his views (which, be it remembered, 
were vastly different from the views of people in general), he 
should have wished to marry. For earthly happiness he had 
no desire, and natural appetites he regarded as profitless, if 
not sinful; given to man to be restrained, not gratified. 
Whatever might be the effect on other men, marriage could 
hardly promote the piety of the devoted Christian who, 
up in his Master’s business, had no ties, no interests, no desires 
of his own ; and it must of necessity curtail the usefulness of 
the itinerant preacher, whose spiritual children deserved and 
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claimed all his sympathies, whose parish was the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and hak He might have foreseen, 
too, that the cares of an increasing family, and the almost cer- 
tain sorrows of a conscientious parent, would add to the already 
sufficient burdens of a too sensitive heart, and darken the 
evening of a life for which there was not much of earthly joy. 
The result would have justified such anticipati Doubtless 
the poet was taught a larger sympathy with: the common com- 
forts and distresses of humanity, and enabled.to tune his harp 
to themes which might else have remained unhonoured: and 
unsung ; and doubtless the man atiained, in the relations of 
husband and father, a completer experience: of life below, a 
more rounded symmetry of character, than could have-been 
vouchsafed to the unsettled, roving bachelor; but beyond these 
indirect and general benefits, it is hard to see what good came 
of the poet’s matrimonial investment, He was as happy as 
men can expect to be in that relation ; but petty rt 
eet anxieties were born to him in numbers. His itinerant 

bours slackened, then ceased ; his busy mind, accustomed to 
the turmoil and variety of incessant travelling and daily strain- 
ing of body and soul, pined in the quietness of home ; and the 
last thirty years of his life were spent in comparative inaction, 
obscurity, and idleness. He was still an eminently holy, 
industrious, and useful minister; but for the might of his 
strength, for the fiery ardour of his imtensest zeal, for the 
glory of his greatest works, we must look back to the days 
of his youth, and stop with a period of some ten years after 
mnarriage. 

But neither Charles, nor the others most concerned, thought 
of these things at the time, or saw the matterin this light. He 
was forty when he became engaged to Sarah Gwynne, the 
daughter of a family respectable for wealth, standing, and piety, 
in Wales. He was tenderly attached to the young lady ; but 
that seems to have been the point of least consequence in the 
matter. He managed all in the most business-like style: con- 
eluded first that he had better m then than later, if at all; 
then consulted his brother and other friends about it, and 
agreed that if any opposition were met, the plan should be for 
ever. abandoned. It all went smoothly enough, however. For 
the few months preceding the ceremony, he conducted with 
Miss Gwynne, a correspondence “ remarkable for its piety. Con- 
siderable part of his letters to her were written in verse ; a 
vehicle in‘ which his thoughts flowed in the most natural man- 
ner, especially when his feelings were excited. These epistles 
express many fears lest the love of the creature should at.all 
interfere with that supreme love to God which is the soul of 
religion. Never was wedded love more: strong and decided 
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than that which he cherished ; and never was it more thoroughly 
sanctified by a and constant reference: to God”. On 
the day before the wedding, “we crowded as much prayeras 
we could into the day.” April 8th, 1749, “ I rose at four, spent 
three and a half hours in prayer or singing. with my brother, 
with Sally, and with Beck [his bride and her sister]. It [the 
wedding] was a most solemn season of love. I never had more 
of the divine presence at the sacrament. Prayer and thanks- 
giving were our whole employment. A stranger that inter- 
meddleth not with our joy said, ‘It looked more like a 
funeral than a wedding.’” ree weeks afterwards he wrote; 
“Hitherto marriage has been no hindrance. You will hardly 
believe it sits so ight upon me. I forgot my wife (can you 
think it?) as soon as I left her. Neither did deat#® appear 
less desirable than formerly. I almost believe nothing shall 
hurt me.” 

A number of the poetic epistles above referred to were pub- 
lished in the second volume of his Hymns and Sacred Poems, 
1749, under the common title, “ Christian Friendship,” He is 
soberly anxious to keep his passion within proper limits; in 
one m only does nature obtain fair vent, and then he-is 

to justify it by the example of our Lord : 


O Thou whose special 
Did kindly condescend, 

Of all the chosen race, 
To single out a friend, 

To shower on him, above the rest, 
Thy richest favours down, 

And press him closest to thy breast,— 
Thy best beloved John! 


1 lift my heart to thee,— 
To thee, who know’st the whole, 
Its dearest amity 
For one distinguished soul ; 
The soft unutterable love 
Wherewith I one embrace, 
With gracious smiles behold, approve, 
And turn it to thy praise. 


Ai the same time he is particular to guard and pray agai 
any perversion or exaggeration of this permitted human love: 


While with just peculiar kindness 
We each other’s soul embrace, 
Save us from that doating blindness 
Fatal to our fallen race ; 
From the mean, contracting passion 
Keep us free and unconfined ; 
Raise our =— inclination, 
Fix our love on all mankind. 


Several hymns still used by the Methodists, and made to 
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bear upon the church and Christian fellowship, were written 
at various times by the poet with direct reference to his wedded 
state. 
Come away to the skies, 
My beloved ; arise, 
And rejoice in the day thou wast born, 


was addressed to his wife upon her birth-day. Its companion- 
piece, 
Come let us ascend, 
My companion and friend, 
To a taste of the banquet above, 


had a similar origin. So had the fine hymn, “Centre of our 
hopes thou art,” which in the original commences— 
Author of the peace unknown, 
Lover of my friend and me, 
Who of twain has made us one, 
One preserve us still in thee : 
All our heightened blessings bless ; 
Crown our hopes with full success. 


His object in composition, says Mr Jackson, was first his own 
edification, then the edification of the church. Hence it was 
natural for him to use language which, while referring directly 
to his personal affairs, could be easily turned to all believers 
and the church at large : 

Why hast thou cast our lot 
In the same age and place? 


And why together brought, 
To see each other's face ? 


To join with softest sympathy, 
And mix our friendly souls in thee. 


The poet’s wife was an intelligent, amiable, and pious 
woman, who did her whole duty = A her husband. Her cha- 


racter, as slightly recorded in his Biography, by Mr Jackson, 
makes no profound or startling impression ; but they seem to 
have lived in uninterrupted peace. He was not so happy in his 
children. Five died in infancy, and the remaining three caused 
him much anxiety and sorrow by their lack of early piety. The 
ounger son, Samuel, a perverse and undutiful child, embittered 
is father’s dying years by going over to popery. The poet’s 
fortune in this respect gave melancholy confirmation to that 
stoical preference of his brother's : 
I have no babes to hold me here ; 
But children more securely dear 
For mine I humbly claim ; 
Better than daughters or than sons,— 
—— divine of living stone, 
nscribed with Jesus’ name, 
We cannot forbear pursuing the a in Charles’s 
own touching verse. In the first poem, headed “ Naomi and 
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Ruth: adapted to the minister and people,” he addresses his 


loved and lovi 
his horse for 


spiritual children, who often, on foot, followed 


es: 


Turn again, my children, turn ; 
Wherefore would ye go with me ? 
Oh forbear, forbear to mourn ; 
Jesus wills it so to be. 
Why, when God would have us part, 
Weep ye thus and break my heart ? 


Go in peace, my children, go ; 
Only Jesus’ steps pursue : 
He shall pay the debt I owe; 
He shall kindly deal with you ; 
He your sure reward shall be, 
Bless you for your love to me. 


eee with this the earth-renouncing hoplessness, the 
mo 1 resignation of the following, when his aged heart was 
wrung by the ungrateful folly of his son in the flesh : 


” Phe blessed day of my release 


Farewell, my all of earthly hope, 

My nature’s stay, my age’s prop, 
Irrevocably gone ! 

Submissive to the will divine, 

I acquiesce and make it mine,— 
{ offer up my son! 


(Should sorrow’s pangs no sooner cease) 
Will swallow up my woe; 
Make darkness light, and crooked straight, 
Unwind the labyrinths of fate, 
And all the secret shew. 


But while thy way is in the deep, 
Thou dost not chide, if still I weep, 
If still mine eyes run o’er: 


The bitterness of death is past ; 
The bitterness of life may Tost, 
A few sad moments more. 


Patient till death, I feel my pain, 

But neither murmur nor complain, 
While humbled in the dust : 

My sins the cause of my distress 

I feel, and mournfully confess 
The punishment is just. 


Wherefore with soft and silent pace 

I measure out my suffering days, 
ope bio pies fo eoueehoed, 

Ta to com: 

Wher Seow shall with clouds descend, 
And call me from the tomb. ° 


The life of Charles Wesley was a varied, and in the main, a 
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sad one. He thoroughly understood the great lesson of the 
book of Ecclesiastes, and of all earthly life : bon DIVO 


Taught by long experience, Lord, 
By thy Spirit taught, I see, 
True is thy severest word, 
All on earth is vanity : 
Empty all our bliss below, 
Seeming bliss, but real woe. 


He never forgot that this is not our rest. He expected per- 
secution and opprobrium as the natural and necessary favours _ 
of the world towards living Christians : 


Since first we heavenward turned our face, 
Ex and outraged all day long, 

A helpless, poor, afflicted race, 
For doing good, we suffer wrong; 

We suffer shame, distress and loss, 

And wait for all thy glorious cross. 


' But the roepect did not frighten him. When he ‘first 
undertook to follow Christ, he began to deny himself and take 


up his cross : 
And did my Lord on earth endure 
Sorrow, and hardship, and distress, 
That I might sit me down secure, 
And rest in self-indulgent ease ? 
His delicate disciple, I, 
Like him might neither live nor die? 
Thy holy will be done, not mine; 
Be suffered all thy holy will: 
I dare not, Lord, the cross decline ; 
I will not lose the slightest ill, 
Or lay the heaviest burden down,— 
The richest jewel of my crown. 
Sorrow is solid joy, and pain 
Is pure delight, endured for thee; 
Reproach and Joss are glorious gain, 
And death is immortality ; 
And who for thee their all have given, 
Have nobly bartered earth for heaven, 


Some eminent pleasures indeed he enjoyed in the conscious- 
ness of his Maker's favour, in communion with God’s people, 
and in the exercise of his gifts for his Redeemer’s glory : 


How happy, gracious Lord, are we, 

Divinely drawn to follow thee, 
Whose hours divided are 

Betwixt the mount and multitude; 

Our day is spent in doing good, 
Our night in praise and prayer. 

With us, as melancholy void, 

No moment lingers unemployed, 
Or unimproved below ; 
weariness of life is gone, 

live to serve our God alone, 
And only thee to know, 
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| And -his impressible nature, susceptible of all extremes of 
emotion, sometimes ‘rose to ecstasy in view of his spiritual 
vil ? é‘ 
» What a mercy is this, 
— a heaven of bliss, re 
Gathered into the fia, fees 
With thy people enrolled, 
With thy people to live and to die. 
I ture of joy, 
My life I aster ‘tg 
The God of my life to proclaim : 


for this 
To administer bliss : 
And salvation in Jesus’s name. 


As often was he in the depths of despondency and gloom ; 
but his depression, like his excitement, is always that of a 
Christian. His most mournful pieces are full of submission, 
humility, and faith ; and thus, often his “sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thought :” 


. A child of sorrow from the womb, 
By sad variety of pain 
Weighed down, I sink into the tomb, 
Yet only of myself complain ; 
My sins the root of bitterness, 
I must in life and death confess. 


Always profoundly sensible that he was a pilgrim and 
stranger upon earth, worldly things seemed to him as a dream, 
and nothing real but the realities of eternity : 


The angels are at home in heaven; 
The saints unsettled pilgrims here ; _ 
Our days are as a shadow, driven 
From earth ; so soon we disappear. 
We no abiding city have, 
No place of resting but the grave. 


“On going to a new habitation,” moving from Bristol, to 
London, he sings; 


What then is change of place to me? 
The end of sin and misery 

In every place is rr it 
No spot of earth but yi & grave; 
Where’er he wills, if Jesus save, 

I lay me down and die. 


No matter where or how 
I in this desert live, 

If, when my dying head I bow, 
Jesus my soul receive; 

Bless'd with thy precious love, 
Saviour, ’tis all my care 

To reach the purchased house above, 
And find a mansion there. 
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His tender sympathies were often tried by the — 
unkindness or spiritual faithlessness of his friends. Divisions 


were introduced into the Methodist societies; some of his fol- 
lowers became Calvinists or Moravians, and were taught to 
turn from their spiritual father as a false prophet; others 
embraced fatal errors, and abandoned the profession and 
practice of the common faith. On such occasions, the poet’s 
wounded spirit soared to the healing fountain. In the volumes 
of 1739 are a number of hymns on the “ Loss of his Friends:” 


Take these broken reeds away! 
On the Rock uf Ages, I 

Calmly now my spirit stay, 
Now on Christ alone rely ; 

.Every other prop resign, 

Sure the sinner’s friend is mine. 


my. my friends, with treacherous speed ; 


elt as snow before the sun ; 
Leave me at my greatest need,— 
Leave me to my God alone, 
To my Help which cannot fail, 
To my Friend unchangeable. 


While I thus my soul recline 
On my dear Redeemer’s breast, 
Need | for the creature pine, 
Fondly seek a farther rest 
Still for human friendship sue, 
Stoop, ye worms of earth, to you? 


With such sublime consolations did the Christian soothe his 
own afflicted spirit and the spirits of as many as could rise 
with him to that altitude of faith. But for the enduring com- 
fort, the perfect rest of his life, he looked beyond the present 
state : 

Come, Finisher of sin and woe, 
And let me die, my God to see; 
My God, as I am known, to know, 
Fathom the depths of Deity, 
And spend, contemplating thy face, 
A bless’d eternity in praise. 


The last poem ever written by his own hand, “a little be- 
fore his death,” possesses a peculiar interest. The fire of his 
outh is gone, but the grace and sweetness are still present; it 
is now the subdued of one full of — and earthly 
experience, who only desires to fulfil his er’s will and 
depart in peace: 
How long, how often shall I pray, 
Take all iniquity away ; 
And give the plentitude of good,— 
The blessing ‘ht by Jesus’ blood ; 
Concu and pride remove, 
And fill me, Lord, with humble love. 
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Again, I take the words to me 
Prescribed, and offer them to thee; 
Thy kin m come, to root out sin, 
And perfect holiness bring in 

And swallow up my will thine, 
And human change into divine. 


So shall I render thee thine own, 

And tell the wonders thou hast done; 
The power and faithfulness declare 

Of God, who hears and answers prayer ; 


Extol the riches of th 

And spend my latest breath i in praise. 
Oh that the joyful hour were come, 
Which calls thy ready servant home, 
Unites me to the church above, 
Where angels chant the song of love ; 


And saints eternally proclaim 
The glories of the heavenly Lamb! 


He died March 29th 1788, in his eightieth year. The 
epitaph placed over his remains had been written by himself 
for another: 


With poverty of spirit blest, 

Rest, happy saint, in Jesus rest ; 

A sinner saved, through | grace forgiven, 

Redeemed from earth to reign in heaven! 

Thy labours of unwearied love, 

By hee forgot, are crowned above ;— 
Crowned, through the mercy of thy Lord, 

With a free, full, immense reward! ><; ~ | 





Art. IX.—Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament.* 


An Introduction to the Old He peas Madson panertam Poy eli 
a discussion 


containing of the most 
several books. By Sauvet Davivson, "DD, i LL.D. 3 Vols Broo pp. 386, 
492, and 492. 1862-3. 


Upon the appearance of the tenth edition of Horne’s Sntendes 
tion, six years ago, we felt called upon to notice particularly 
the volume relating to the Old Testament, which was prepared 
by Dr Davidson. At the conclusion of that notice we 
remarked : “The principles avowed or covertly insinuated in 
this volume will legitimately lead much further than the extent 
to which they are actually pursued. There is no logical con-~ 
sistency in going so far as Dr Davidson does, and stopping 





* Slightly abridged from the Princeton Review, January 1864. 
VOL. XIII.—-No. XLVIII, Cc c 
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there.” The volumes before us amply justify this language. 
Almost every page might be cited in evidence that the author 
has found his old position of compromise between orthodoxy 
and unbelief to be untenable, and has exchanged it for another 
more consistent with his radical principles. 

It is not so much our present purpose to subject the merits 
or demerits of this treatise to examination, as to deduce from 
it a few illustrations of the processes and results of the “ higher 
criticism,” as practised by our author and the school to which 
he has addicted himself. In order to accomplish this in the 
most coherent and intelligible manner, we shall restrict ourselves 
to his discussion of a single book of Scripture. And with 
this view we have selected the prophecy of Isaiah, both from 
its intrinsic interest and from its affording a fair specimen of 
the whole. 

In 1856, we were told that the entire book which bears the 
name of Isaiah was the genuine production of the prophet, not 
excepting the four historical chapters, xxxvi—xxxix., which, 
though not incorporated with his prophecies by himself, were 
extracted from another work written by him. Now we are 
informed, that, out of the sixty-six chapters, but twenty-three, 
together with a few scattered verses, have proceeded from 
Isaiah. At the former date, Dr Davidson tells us in his pre- 
face, “he had not reached his present maturer views. He did 
what he could under the circumstances and with the knowledge 
he had at the time.” “The cireumstances in which he was 
placed,” 7.¢., as Professor of Biblical Literature in an Inde- 
pendent College, “ were averse to the free expression of thought. 
A man under the trammels of a sect, in which religious liberty 
is but a name, is not favourably situated for the task of 
thoroughly investigating critical or theological subjects.” 
“Harsh-minded theologians,” he adds, “who have inherited a 
little system of infallible divinity, out of which they may excom- 
municate their neighbours, will not understand such develop- 
ment.” Weare glad to be thus expressly excluded at the out- 
set from a class, which our author so violently and repeatedly 
reprobates, for we fancy that we do understamd his develo 
ment exactly, and, assuming his point of departure, we think it 
the most. natural thing in the world. ui 

We lay no stress upon his having previously attributed the 
first chapter “to the reign of Hezekiah,” whereas he is now 
“jnelined to refer it to the reign of Ahaz.”. And it is of slight 
consequence that adopting, as before, the hypothesis that the 

ge common to Isaiah (ii. 2-4), and to Micah (iv. 1-3), was 
borrowed by both from an older prophet, he now retracts his 
rmer confident assertion, “that older prophet was not Joel,” 


and thinks it a“ probable” “conjecture that he-was Joel.” 
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His change of mind in regard to the sixth chapter is more 
ak of note, on account of the reason upon which it is 
professedly based, and which reveals the secret of more con- 
siderable and serious alterations yet to come. He had formerly 
said, “The sixth chapter is ascribed ‘in the first verse to the 
year of Uzziah’s death, and there is no reason with various 
critics for supposing it to have been written later. The most 
natural interpretation is that which refers to the very com- 
mencement of the prophet’s entrance upon office, as describing 
his original inauguration.” Now he says, “It refers to the 
inauguration of the prophet, but was not composed at the time; 
for he could not then know that his addresses would only tend 
to aggravate the guilt of the people, because they would be 
treated with neglect. The experience of the prophet in his 
intercourse with his fellow-countrymen had made him acquainted 
with their stubborn unbelief; and the reflection of such expe- 
rience appears in the composition. Hence we must assume an 
interval of time between his induction into office and the writ- 
ing of the prophecy.” 

There is more involved in this language than might at first 
sight appear. It is not purely a question whether a given 
chapter was committed to writing a few years earlier or later ; 
it concerns the integrity of the prophet and the + aesmer ory of 
prophetic prediction. If the reason given is valid against the 
writing of the vision in the year that king Uzziah died, it is 
equally so against its being received at that time. Isaiah’s 
word is discredited, he is charged with declaring that a vision 
was granted him upon his inauguration to the prophetic office, 
which he could not possibly have had ; and this when his origi- 
nal auditors were still able to testify whether or no they had 
heard it from his lips at that early period. And the decisive 
argument is, “he could not then know” what had not yet 
taken place. . 

We do not here care to argue with the Doctor, that even upon 
his own principles the honesty of the prophet might have been 
spared. Thus he admits, ii. p. 464, that “certain events in the 
immediate future are sometimes foretold with great confidence, 
so that the prophets must have been sure that. they would take 
place without doubt, in precise harmony with the announce- 
ment. Authentic oracles of this nature, though rare (#), are an 
evidence that an influence superior to human ity pervaded 
the spirits of the prophets.” Again we read, iii. p. 69: “The 
Old Testament seer never projected his vision into the far dis- 
tant future, so as to be able to predict events there, or describe 
persons beforehand with infallible certainty. . . . The near, not 
the remote, was the limit of prophetic foretelling. This is now 
acknowledged by all who understand the genius.of prophecy.” 
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The reception of the prophet’s message by his countrymen, cer- 
tainly iakeias to the near and not to the remote future; and 
if he allows, as he says that he does, the possibility of a revela- 
tion which may disclose the former before it becomes apparent 
to the unaided human understanding, why may not this have 
been included within “the limit of prophetic foretelling?” 
Whence then his certainty that this could not bave been known 
in advance of experience ? 

In fact, even upon a lower theory of prophecy than this, the 
correctness of his conclusion might be disputed. Even if the 
prophets’ “allusions to the future were the product of human 
wisdom,” and their “experience” “enabled them to glance cor- 
rectly into the future, because they drew from the past and pre- 
sent the proper materials for their survey,” a view which he 
pronounces “untenable” and “defective in leaving out the 
divine element,” ii. p. 464, why might not the past and present 
obduracy of the people have been such, that the prophet could 
confidently anticipate its continuance in the future ? 

Waiving all discussion of the point at issue, however, we 
simply wish two things to be distinctly observed as exhibited in 
the case before us, as well as in all that are to follow. First, 
it is upon his own avowal fundamental to the higher criticism, 
as Dr Denkioon understands and practises it, that no prophecy 
can have been uttered prior, or none at least long prior to the 
event to which it relates. The dogma of the impossibility of 
prediction, in its strict and proper sense, is decisive of the date 
of every alleged prophecy, irrespective of all otlfer considera- 
tions. Secondly, his confident and often-repeated assertions, 
that there are in fact no real prophecies in the Old Testament, 
are wholly based upon a logical circle. Thus, ii p. 460: 
“Wherever definite predictions having special details occur, 
particularly in relation to times, it can be shewn that they are 
supposititious, or that the whole prophecy is spurious.” And 

462: “In no place or prophecy can it be shewn that the 

iteral predicting of distant historical events is contained.” 
Fix the date of each prophecy in detail, on the assumption 
that prediction is impossible, and the general conclusion will 
inevitably follow. He might in the same way have demon- 
strated any other principle that he set out to prove, no matter 
what it was. 

The next six chapters also exhibit traces of “ development,” 
which are here referred to, not so much from their inherent 
consequence, as from their betraying a R apy tendency. 
Chap. vii. retains the date formerly assigned to it in the inva- 
sion of-Judah, during the reign of Ahaz, by the confederate 
kings of Ephraim and Syria. “The date of the piece is about 
742, hardly later.” Chaps. viii—xii., from being “only about 
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three-quarters of a year later,” “though committed to writi , 
some time after they were spoken, when the presi. 


nouncements began to be con, ” have come to be distri- 
buted along from B.C. 741 to 722. 
We have now seen how those prophecies are whose 


accomplishment took place during the prophet’s life. The 
critical dictum to which our author bows is satisfied by shifting 
them to such times in his ministry that they shall appear to 
have been spoken, or at least recorded, after or near the events 
predicted. But when Isaiah utters predictions, the fulfilment 
of which was reserved to a future age, this method will no 
longer answer. Where it fails, however, two artifices yet re- 
main: one in the domain of criticism, and the other in that of 
interpretation. The former requires the summary and violent 
process of denying Isaiah’s authorship either of the entire pro- 
phecy, or at least of its obnoxious portions. What unvaryin 
tradition has ascribed to him, and what is rightfully his b 
external evidence, as well as by the strongest internal considera- 
tions, is unhesitatingly pronounced spurious, and attributed 
to some nameless writer of such date as will satisfy the critical 
dictum. Where this is impossible, or only partially successful 
the remaining resort is to empty the prophecy of its meaning, 
either distorting it by a fo: exegesis, or in some way obscur- 
ing its correspondence with the event, and thus converting it 
into a vague expression of patriotic hopes, or of devout antici- 
pations, which were never actually realized. False theories of 
inspiration cannot maintain themselves beside the facts which 
lie upon the very face of the Scriptures. The denial of pro- 
phetic foresight has, as its inevitable concomitant, a destructive 
criticism and an unfair interpretation. 

Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but hol 
men of God e as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. It 
is the word of Him who knows the end from the beginning ; 
and instead of being limited in its disclosures, as Dr Davidson 
would have us believe, to “the immediate future,” the most 
distant events may be revealed as readily and distinctly as 
those nearer at hand. They are alike known to God, and he 
can make them known to his servants to whatever extent he 
sees fit. 

His revelations of the future are not, however, made indis- 
criminately nor at random. Just that is disclosed which ‘is 
needed at the time for the instruction, warning, or guidance of 
the people of God. The purpose of God respecting Judah 
embraced especially two particulars lying beyond the lifetime 
of Isaiah, at different degrees of remoteness, with which it was 
important that the people should then be made acquainted. 
One belonged to his work of judgment, the other to his plan 
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of grace, The first was the Babylonish captivity, involving 
calamities so unprecedented and distressing to the hearts, of 
the pious, that they needed to be schooled in reference to it, 
and taught its meaning and issue. The second was the person 
and work of Messiah, with the blessed results which should 
thence follow to them and to the world. Intervening or ex- 
traneous events were comparatively of small consequence to 
Isaiah’s contemporaries. And, in fact, these still continued to 
be the great themes of prophecy until this heavy judgment 
had burst over Jerusalem. The burden of Jeremiah’s instruc- 
tions were the approaching exile and the coming Saviour. No ~ 
foresight of the ar succession of events which lay between 
was granted to him. It was not until the exile had actually 
begun that a new vista was opened to Daniel, the interval to 
Messiah’s advent measured, and the succession of worldy 
empires, as well as the varying fortunes of the kingdom of 
God, foreshewn. 

The judgment to be wrought by Babylon and upon it, 
accordingly occupies a prominent place among the valellont 


of Isaiah. Every thing relating to this subject, Dr Davidson's 
critical dictum declares to be spurious; for how could this 
preehet know what would take place one or two centuries after 


is death? On the other hand, everything Messianic is either 
eonverted into an indefinite rhapsody, or declared to have no 
reference to Christ at all. 

Those who have never concerned ‘themselves about critical 
questions, will accordingly have little difficulty in determining 
in advance what Dr Davidson admits to be genuine, and what 
he rejects, by the simple criterion just afforded. If they ever 
mistake, it will be from a difference of judgment between him 
and them as to the question whether a knowledge of the 
Babylonish oppression is presupposed in a particular chapter 
or paragraph. That this is not only a sure test of the sus- 

ted chapters, but that it furnishes the real cause of their 
ing suspected, will appear from an examination of them in- 
dividually. 

The burden of Babylon (chap. xiii. xiv.) belongs as a matter of 
course to the spurious chapters, “It did not proceed from 
Isaiah, but from a prophet living near the end of the Baby- 
lonian exile.” In order to establish this conclusion, he tells. 
us “Isaiah lived during the supremacy of the Assyrian, not 
the Chaldean empire. He could therefore refer to the future 
Chaldean one merely in its commencement. His historical 
stand-point could not be in it ; nor, according to the analagy of 
prophec , could he transfer his position at once into the distant 

ture, disregarding the political horizon of his own day. In 
making this statement, neither prophetic foresight nor inspira 
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tion is denied. The prophets did occasionally ict future. 
events. They did not,*however, cease to make their own time 
their starting-point, out of which they surveyed the approach- 
ing future. us the charge made by Alexander and others 
against those who take our view of the nature of prophecy, 
resolves itself not into a denial of the possibility of prophetic 
inspiration, but a denial of their opinion respecting such inspi- 
tation. Wedo not reject the thing, but only their hypothesis, 
which is an arbitrary and an erroneous one.’ : 
‘No other reply to this seems to be necessary than that fur- 
wished by himself in 1856; “It has been assumed by many 
critics that xiii. 1, xiv. 23, proceeded from a much later writer 
than Isaiah, one living towards the termination of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Their arguments, if such they can be called, 
in favour of this hypothesis, have been well refuted by Haver+ 
nick and Alexander. The chief cause which has led so many 
astray here is the erroneous view'of prephery they take. As 
long as prophetic foresight is limited to the gropings of human 
sagacity, without any supernatural element, such prophecies 
as the present will be totally misunderstood.” 
~ His other arguments, “jf such they can be called,” against 
the genuineness of these chapters, are in like manner proved 
futile out of his own mouth. Thus the allegation that “the 
tone and spirit of the prophecy are unlike Isaiah’s,” is met: by 
the counter declaration, “ When it is said that the spirit and 
views are foreign to Isaiah, the assertion is radically incorrect.” 
«The style and diction are unlike those of Isaiah,” is contro- 
verted by the express statement, “the style and diction are by 
no means dissimilar.” He also formerly asserted, what he now 
denies, that “the ideas, i , and expressions in these 
chapters” are such as are Bund elsewhere in Isaiah, and are 
characteristic of him. His assertion, that “the unknown 
author has made use of several prophets later than Isaiah,” is 
reversed by his previous assertion, based on the very same data, 
that the “using” was all the other way, “ Later prophets have 
imitated and used the chapters under consideration.” The 
only thing in his argument which is not anticipated by himself 
sail contradicted in express terms, is a list of words which he 
alleges to be of later origin than the time of Isaiah, but which 
is as unfortunate a selection as he could weil have made. His 
first’ example, 713) NED, xiv..7, is peculiar to Isaiah, occurring 
four times besides in his writings, and nowhere else. His 
second example, t¥, xiv. 3, occurs five times in the ancient 
book of Job, while its verbal. root occurs not only in other 
parts of Isaiah, which Dr Davidson himself admits to be 
genuine, but even in the book 2f Genesis, MW, xiv. 16, is found 
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only in Ps. xxxiii. 14, and in the Song of Solomon, both writ- 
ten long before the time of Isaiah. mw, xiii. 16, appears in 
Deut. xxviii. 30. MNB occurs in the same sense, Gen. xxiv. 32, 
as in Isa. xiv. 17. 4 has the same meaning in Lev. xvii. 7, 
as in Isa. xiii. 21. 

He even yet admits that “the authenticity of xiv. 24-27 is 
unquestionable ;” this being so, the genuineness of the entire 
prophecy is established upon his own shewing. For he tells 
us, in his former work, “to separate the verses in question 
from the preceding prophecy,” the very thing which he now 
does, “is quite arbitrary.” 

The next prophecy of Babylon’s overthrow is contained in 
chap. xxi. 1-10: this, of course, shares the fate of its predecessor, 
and is declared not to belong to Isaiah himself, but to “an 
unknown author living towards the close of the Babylonian 
exile.” ing this view he held the following language 
in 1856, “The considerations advanced respecting both pieces 
are the same, and proceed on the same false view of the nature 
of biblical prophecy. Their authenticity, however, is amply 
attested by the inscriptions which cannot be arbitrarily re- 
jected; by the fact that several succeeding poke fm who 
appeared before the exile, present reminiscences and imitations 


of them ; by genuine Isaiah-ideas and linguistic peculiarities.” 
He here again reverses his own words almost sentence by sen- 
tence, and yet is so outraged by Dr Alexander's ascribing the 
suspicion of spuriousness to the very source to which he had 
formerly traced it himself, “the fundamental principle of un- 
belief,” that he hurls upon him the charge of “dogmatism, 
ignorance, and uucharitableness,” “ —oe for the 


absence of argument by railing.” e can hardly refrain from 
saying that Dr Davidson affords the best possible illustration 
of his own words. 
Chapter xxii. relating to Jerusalem, is admitted to be a 
enuine production of Isaiah, but then “the prophecy was not 
lfilled.” “The prophet merely uttered what he expected to 
happen.” “Alexander has recourse to his not unusual h 
thesis of a generic prediction, a picture of the conduct of the 
Jews in a certain conjuncture of affairs which happened more 
than once. This is a convenient subterfuge under the pressure 
of difficulties like the present.” And yet in his previous work 
he not only admits the substantial fulfilment of the prediction, 
but in relation to the very next chapter affirms that view of 
porocey which he here scouts as a “convenient subterfuge.” 
: there says, “ Hence there is reason for the view of 
Alexander, who regards the hecy as generic, not specific, a 
panoramic picture of the downfall of Tyre from the beginning 
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to the end of the destroying process, with particular allusion 
to the siege by Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Chap. xxiii. passes under the ban, because the Chaldeans are 
— of, ver. 13, “We dare not alter Chaldeans; else the 

fficulty could be obviated.” He formerly said, “ None of the 
arguments advanced against the Isaiah-authorship are suffi- 
cient to overthrow it.” 

Of chapters xxiv.—xxvii. he says, “The prophecy was not 
written by Isaiah, because the historical stand-point is in the 
Babylonian captivity.” Yet every objection which he now 
adduces was formerly answered by himself in detail, and the 
prophecy declared to be “an authentic production of Isaiah.” 

he same thing is repeated in chap. xxxiv. xxxv., though 
here, not satisfied with contradicting, sentence by sentence, 
what he had formerly written, he comes into collision with his 
existing theory. The writer of these chapters lived, as he has 
ascertained, “during the Babylonish captivity, probably about 
the’ middle of it.” “We date the oracle about Bc. 555.” He 
adds further, “It is not improbable that he was acquainted 
with chap. xl—Ixvi., though a different person from the author 
of those chapters.” “The mind of the prophet before us was 
full of the ideas, and sometimes the diction of Isa. xl.—)xvi.” 
This is said on p. 29. On turning to p. 45, we are informed 
that chap. xl.—Ixvi. were written from “B.c. 542 and onward till 
the eve of Babylon’s conquest.” Thus we have the ideas and 
diction of one composition reproduced in another several years 
before the first was written! Again, on p. 26, we are told that 
“the spirit of bitter hatred against the Edomites,” and against 
“the heathen generally, argues a lates period” than that of 
Isaiah. Whereas, on p. 39, one of the proofs that chap, 
xl-Ixvi. were written long subsequent to the time of this pro- 
phet is, that “the tone is tenderer, and more uniformly evan- 
gelical than that of Isaiah,” and “the destruction of the Gentile 
nations is not dwelt upon with fierce rejoicings over it.” 

Chapters xl.-Ixvi. are also pronounced spurious with as much 
confidence as a few years ago he declared them to be genuine. 
He adduces nothing on this subject in the volumes before us, 
which he did not present in his former publication. But here 

in we meet with the singular phenomenon, that not only is 
his general conclusion respecting the genuineness of these 
ters the opposite of what it was before, but he has 
sides in regard to the we of each individual argument. 
Everything is stringent now which was worthless then, and vice 
versa. Nothing can be plainer than that it is not the array of 
arguments from style and diction, &., &c., which determine 
his mind. His conclusion is reached quite irrespective of any 
such considerations. As long as he admitted the possibility of 
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the foresight of the distant future, the book of Isaiah was 

nuine. Now he holds that the prophet can see nothi 
Geom his own political horizon ; and there is much in Isai 
which cannot be squared with this theory, unless the dissecting 
knife of criticism is applied. 
-. That the whole strain of argumentation by which the endea- 
vour has been made to set aside the genuineness of parts of 
this book, rests on the dogmatic basis of unbelief, no one saw 
more clearly, or stated more strongly, than Dr Davidson him- 
self. Thus, he says (Horne’s Introd. II., p. 853): “ Incorrect 
views of the nature of-biblical prophecy lie at the base of much 
that is here set forth... . The prophets were not confined to 
their own times, Their vision stretched beyond contemporary 
events and influences into remote periods.” And yet when Dr 
Alexander says, in his commentary on Isaiah, what is not only 
true by Dr Davidson’s former confession, but is demonstrably 
true, as we have shewn, in his own case: “The fundamental 
principle of the higher critics is the impossibility of inspiration 
or prophetic foresight,” he vents his spleen by denouncing this 
as an exhibition of odiwm theologicum. 

After mangling the book in this manner, and converting it 
into: “a collection of oracles belonging to different times, and 


proceeding from different prophets,” it is not pr pines that he 


complains of the absence of any principle arrangement. 
Upon his theory it is indeed a singular jumble, and presents a 
ovens to which it might not be easy to find a parallel in 
iterary history. We have here a book which was regarded as 
a standard authority from its first appearance, and was guarded 
with the most ousscare by a people who counted the very 
letters of their scriptures, in their anxiety to preserve them 
from error, and which yet has been interpolated and enlarged 
by spurious additions, without the slightest suspicion of the fact 
ever having been awakened. These spurious passages, more- 
over, compose the largest, most striking, and most important 
portion of the whole. And yet their several authors, though 
confessed to be prophets of rare genius and influence, and 
living by the h thesia almost at: the end of the exile, very 
near the time, therefore, when the canon was gathered and 
reduced to its permanent and final form, were wholly unknown 
to the collectors of the canon and to their contemporaries. 
And this, though there is not another instance of an anonymous 
prophecy in the Old Testament. The brief books of the minor 
prophets, such even as Obadiah and Nahum, though belonging 
to a former age, are preserved distinct, and referred each to its 
proper author. Yet not only were the names of these supposed 
writers lost, but their very existence was unknown to their 
own contemporaries; and their writings, in spite of their 
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recent origin, were attributed to another, who lived two ceti- 
turies before, and whose prophecies had been familiar from 
the time when they were first uttered. And these fresh addi- 
tions to the volume of Isaiah’s writings were not simply 
appended at the end, but inserted here and there at intervals, 
and so intermingled with the genuine portions that nothing 
but. the elaborate criticism of modern times could ever have 
separated them. 

And what is yet more strange, there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the case to account for this remarkable literary 
error, There is no inherent similarity between these later pas- 
sages and the writings of the prophet, with which they have 
been thus unaccountably confused, such as might have led to 
the mistake of attributing them to the same author. On the 
contrary, there is such a wide and palpable difference in sub- 
ject, ideas, style, language, and general character, that modern 
critics distinguish them without difficulty, in the absence of all 
external evidence, and even in the face of it. Though, 
strangely enough, while the critics are unanimous in deciding 
that these passages are so unlike the genuine Isaiah that they 
cannot possibly be his, they cannot come to an agreement upon 
the question whether they agree with or differ from each 
other, and what number of distinct writers must therefore be 
assumed. 

But, what is perhaps most extraordinary of all, this odd 
jumble of the  esgpee aod the spurious, this confused mixture 
of prophecies from various authors, belonging to different ages, 
forms a symmetrical whole. This heterogeneous mass of uncon- 
nected and discordant materials, thrown ieguibet without any 
system, presents, nevertheless, a most orderly arrangement: 
lt is only to the merciless critic that there is any appearance 
of disorder. His violent sundering of what belongs together, 
obscures to him that consistent plan and method which per- 
vades it. Admit this book to be what it claims, the record of 
one continuous prophetic ministry, and it unfolds regularly from 
first, to last, and bears the stamp of consistent unity, complete- 
ness, and appositeness to the time and circumstances. 

The three Messianic passages, which occur in the course of 
this prophecy and at its close, form a climax both in length and 
fulness, In the first, Immanuel, the virgin’s child,* is a pledge 





* Dr Davidson admits, what it is impossible to deny, that the evan 

Matthew applies this prophecy to Christ. “But,” he adds, “Matthew is not 
an infallible ex der of the prophecy, 
Christ to have born of a virgin, and all the circumstances of his birth to 
have taken place in order that this very prediction might be fulfilled.” «It 
is possible also that the first two chapters of Matthew may be unhistorical, 
Rothe believes so.” So true is it that he who barters away his faith in the 
Old Testament, must give up the New Testament likewise. 
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of the deliverance from Syria and Ephraim. In the second, 
the child born, who is nevertheless the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, and the Prince of peace, honours afflicted Galilee 
by his presence, gives joy to his suffering people, multiplies 
their diminished numbers, breaks the rod not only of Assyria 
but of every oppressor, and puts an end to war itself. In the 
third, he fills the world with the knowledge of the Lord, and 
restores the harmlessness of paradise; the Gentiles shall flock 
to the standard of the Son of Jesse, and the dispersed outcasts 
of Israel be regathered from the four corners of the earth. In 
_ the present peril from Assyria and Ephraim, and in the future 
and still greater one from Assyria, and after that peril and all 
others are surmounted, Immanuel is the star of hope, the sign 
and pledge of safety. Ahaz need not fear the threatened over- 
throw of his royal house, though the foes leagued against him 
have already named his successor (vii. 6), for the virgin’s son is 
yet to be born, and till then Judah and the house of David 
must be preserved. Assyria may fill the land of Immanuel with 
his armies, and flood it till the swelling waters reach the neck, 
viii. 8; and other enemies may combine against him only to be 
themselves broken in pieces, verse 9. Whatever miseries ma 
be in store for the covenant people, and especially for the 
unfaithful portion of them, however many “may stumble and 
fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken,” the Wonder- 
ful, the Counsellor, shall yet sit upon the throne of David, of 
the increase of whose government and peace there shall be no 
end. The mighty Assyrian forest shall be hewn down 
(x. 33, 34), and the branch out of the roots of Jessie shall 
spring up. Every opposing power shall be removed out of the 
way, and the peaceful reign of the Son of David shall be uni- 
versally established. 

One function of the Assyrio-Babylonish empire has now been 
explained. It is to be a scourge divinely sent upon Judah. 
Is this the whole of its mission? Or is there any other work to 
be performed by it or upon it in the grand scheme of provi- 
dence? The answer to this question is afforded by the next 
division of this section (chapters xiii—xxvii), which sets the 
events already considered in their true relation to God’s uni- 
versal plan. This consists of a series of ten burdens or denun- 
ciatory prophecies, culminating in a judgment upon the whole 
world, and followed by the triumph of the Lord’s people, whose 
foes have all been destroyed. 

1. Chapters xiii. 1—xiv. 27, the burden of Babylon. 

2. Chapter xiv. 28-32, the burden of Palestina (Philistia). 

3. Chapters xv., xvi., the burden of Moab. 

4. Chapters xvii., xviii, the burden of Damascus. 

5. Chapters xix, xx., the burden of Fgypt. 
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6. Chapter xxi. 1-10, the burden of the desert of the sea 
(Babylon). 

7. Chapter xxi. 11, 12, the burden of Dumah (Edom, 
Idumea). 

8. Chapter xxi. 13-17, the burden upon Arabia. 

9. Chapter xxii, the burden of the valley of vision (Jeru- 
salem). 

10. Chapter xxiii., the burden of Tyre. 

Chapter xxiv., the visitation upon the whole world. 
Chapters xxv.—xxvii., the triumph of God's people. 

Dr Davidson argues from these prophecies against foreign 
nations, that the title (i 1) which ascribes the entire book to 
Isaiah could only have been intended to embrace the ante- 
cedent chapters, which accordingly must have been published 
by themselves in the first instance, and which constitute the 
only part free from spurious additions. “The inscription does 
not suit the whole book, because it is said, ‘ which he saw con- 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem,’ words inapplicable to chapters 
xiii.—xxiii. Hence it refers to an original collection of Isaiah’s 
prophecies, to chapters i—xii, and may have proceeded from 
the prophet himself.” But why does he not on the same 

nd exclude the denunciations of Ephraim and of Assyria 
in chapters ix. and x. from the “ original collections”? If the 
title is applicable to those chapters, % is equally applicable to 
these burdens. 

The predictions og to foreign nations concerned Judah 
and Jerusalem as well. They were not intended for the benefit 
of the nations immediately affected. They were not even asa 
general rule made known to them. They were designed for the 
instruction, warning, or comfort of the chosen people. And that 
this is particularly the case here, appears from the intimate 
relation of these prophecies to the foregoing, as this has been 
already exhibited, seeing that they dinclose the bearings which 
events of such special interest to Judah had upon the wider 
circle of the nations around, afid upon the whole world. But 
further, the nations here named had been guilty of offences 
against the theocracy, and Judah was specially interested in 
knowing that these could not be perpetrated with impunity. 
That Arabia and Tyre furm no exceptions to this statement, 
appears from 2 Chron. xxi. 16; Joel iii. 4; Amos i 9. In six 
of the burdens, whence the inference may be extended to the 
remainder, the motive of the punishment is drawn from the 
attitude in which they stood to the chosen people. The humi- 
liation of Egypt was in order to remove an object of idolatrous 
trust, xx. 6. Babylon, xiv. 1, 2, 25; xxi. 10; Philistia, xiv. 32; 
Moab, xvi. 1-6, and Damascus, xvii. 14, are sentenced for the 
avenging of the cause of God's people, and their deliverance 
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from oppression or vexatious treatment. It was surely a vision 
concerning Judah, when the prophet foresaw that" Babylon 
would be laid low, that the captive people might be set free. 

The structure of these burdens is remarkably symmetrical. 
If they be divided into two series of five each, the first series 
will exhibit a striking correspondence with the second in several 

iculars. The first burden of each series is directed against 
bylon, which, although at that time but a dependent ae 
vince, was. destined to become the seat of empire. Isaiah had 
— chapters i—vi., the total desolation and exile of 
udah, and had described the instruments of the judgment, 
v, 26-29, in general terms, indicative of their remoteness and 
the rapidity of their conquests, but had mentioned no name. 
This had in all probability not yet been revealed to him or to 
any contemporaneous prophet. In chapters vii—xii. he shewed 
that this would be effected neither by Syria nor by Assyria. 
It is here for the first time declared, xiv. 1, 2,.as Micah iv. 10 
also hints, that Babylon should be the real agent of Judah’s 
downfall. Hence the prominence accorded to it, not only of 
being named first among these hostile nations, but of being the 
subject. of two distinct burdens, the first in each series. The 
rest of the burdens are directed against nations subjugated 
by Assyria or Babylon, and found in that subjugation their 
partial or complete accomplishment. For these were in reality 
not so much two distinct empirés, as one continuous empire 
with a simple change of the seat of authority, and they are here 
viewed together as fulfilling one common function, and experi- 
encing a like overthrow. The aggregation of nations under a 
common head was substantially identical, only the dominant 
people was in the one case the Assyrians, in the other the 
Chaldeans. This ideal combination is further shewn by the 
fact that the fall of Assyria is included in the burden of Babylon, 
xiv. 24, 25. 

The second and third burdens of both series have relation to . 
minor powers in the vicinity of Judah, the third in each case 
concluding with a declaration of the time when the fulfilment 
should take place, measured by “the years of an hireling,” 4. ¢., 
years accurately reckoned ; an expression peculiar to these two 

The fourth members of the two series have as their 
subjects the two branches of the covenant people; for though: 
the first of these names Damascus in its title, it passes almost’ 
immediately, xvii. 3, to a denunciation of Ephraim or the ten 
tribes, who had allied themselves with Syria in the attack upon: 
Judah. The fifth and last members of each series are directed 
against the two most prominent nations of that time, who were 
not under the domivation of Assyria, viz, Egypt and Tyre. 
Here again dates are given ; there is this difference, however,’ 
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. im the two cases, that the number of years designated in the 
first: series; xx. 3, points to the entrance of the judgment, that 
in the second, xxiii. 15, 17, to its duration and the period of its 
removal Possibly these numbers, found in burdens on either 
side of those directed to the two branches of the covenant 
people, may have been intended for them as well as for the 
icular nations to which they nominally belong. And if so, 
it is doubtless significant, that while the period of the coming of 
the judgment is fixed for Ephraim, but no prospect is held out 
of its removal, it is intimated that the duration of Jerusalem’s 
judgment shall be but seventy years, xxiii, 15. At any rate, 
there would seem to be some relation between this seventy 
years of Tyre’s humiliation by Babylon, and the same term of 
Jerusalem’s humiliation by the same power, subsequently pre- 
dicted in express terms by Jeremiah, xxv. 11, 12; xxix. 10. 

A more remarkable correspondence in the burdens with 
which each series closes may be found, however, in the pro- 
mises which they contain. The merchandise of Tyre shall be 
“ holiness to the Lord,” the very inscription worn by the high 

riest himself, Exod. xxviii. 38. And Egypt should be all that 

srael had ever been, standing in the same relation to God, 
alike rendering him worship and service, and equally the reci- 
pient of his glorious salvation. Moreover, the blessings here 
recited are not to be restricted exclusively to these individual 
nations, as though they were to be solitary instances of the 
divine favour to the heathen, but they are rather to be re- 
garded as examples and representatives of the whole, so that 
what is expressly granted to them belongs in like manner to 
all. This appears not only from their position at the end of 
each of the two series, invplying a relation to all of the fore- 
going, but also from the explicit though incidental mention of 
Assyria, xix. 23-25, and Ethiopia, xviii. 1, 7, as included within 
the circle of the divine mercy, which Jeremiah extends with 
equal explicitness to Moab, xlviii. 47, but. especially from 
xxiv. 13-16, where it is predicted that God’s praise shall ascend 
from the remotest parts of the earth, as a consequence of his 
universal judgments, the terms being strikingly conformed to 
the language used respecting Israel himself, xvii. 6. 

The inflictions upon these several nations are also set forth; 
not as isolated facts, but as component of God’s universal 
work of judgment, comprehending all the displays of his puni- 
tive justice, both in the course of the world’s history, and in 
the catastrophe which is to mark its close. That this is the 


import of the burdens is a by their number ten, the 
bol of completeness, which can be no more fortuitous than 
the seven denunciations with which the book of Amos opens. 


It is’ more explicitly shewn by intimations both at the begin- 
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ning and end of the series. The convulsions of nature which 
are to occur in the final judgment are in chap. xiii. 6-13, con- 
nected with the overthrow of Babylon as parts of a common 
subject, just as they are for the same reason linked with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in our Lord’s discourse, Mat. xxiv. 
And the universal purport of these judgments is declared in 
express terms, chap. xiv. 26, “This is the purpose that is 
purposed upon the whole earth ; and this is the hand that is 
stretched out upon all the nations.” The burdens are also at 
their close expanded into a judgment upon the world at large, 
chap. xxiv., the terms of which are universal in their character, 
and should be interpreted with the utmost latitude both of time 
and place. 

Then follows chapters xxv.-xxvii, the triumph of Judah 
redeemed from every foe, which both in length and fulness of 
meaning is an advance upon that which concludes the preceding 
division, and which celebrated the overthrow of i 

This brief exhibition of the plan of this division, and the 
mutual correspondences of the several burdens, supplies us 
with a fresh test of Dr Davidson’s higher criticism. tn spite 
of these clear evidences of a carefully considered structure, or 
rather not seeming to suspect their existence, he deals with the 
burdens as though they were a congeries of disconnected and 
unrelated fragments, dis without any principle of order, 
instead of a symmetrical series, no member of which can be 
sundered from the rest without a mutilation, He would have 
us believe that some of them were written by Isaiah, and the 
others, without any reference to the preceding, by a prophet 
or prophets a century and a half later, and that these were 
by some accident huddled together. Though here again he 
cannot escape his inveterate vice of self-contradiction. After 
carefully pruning from these prophecies everything relating to 
Babylon, and pronouncing such passages manifestly — 
he makes an admission on p. 47, which completely undoes his 
own work. He is endeavouring to discredit the genuineness 
of chapters xl.—lxvi., and in the course of his argument he says, 
“Former prophecies of Isaiah had come to pass; therefore 
those now uttered should be likewise verified. The older 
peaiee referred simply to the punishment of Babylon by a 

ero raised up and divinely commissioned, the new ones to its 
complete overthrow.” Where are these former prophecies of 
Isaiah referring to the punishment of Babylon, unless in these 

a whose genuineness he impugns ? 
e lessons of this period have now been fully exhibited. 


But as the time for the Assyrian invasion approached, it was 
necessary to reiterate these words of warning and of consola- 
tion, that presumptuons sinners might be en out of their 
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carnal security, and the pious comforted in the trial which was 
coming upon them. This is accordingly the aim of the next 
division, chapters xxviii—xxxv. The denunciatory address, 
“ Wo !” is characteristic of these chapters, as the denunciatory 
title “burden,” of the preceding. After being five times 
directed against the covenant people, chapters xxviii. 1, xxix. 
1, 15, xxx. 1, xxxi. 1, it is at length, chapter xxxiii. 1, turned 
against their foes. The prophet begins by predicting the over- 
throw of the kingdom of the ten tribes by the Assyrians, and 
the protection which would be vouchsafed to Judah. He then 
reproaches Judah for her sins, which would bring this same 
scourge upon himself, his breeches of God’s law, the hypocrisy 
of his external services, his disregard of admonitions, his pre- 
sumptuous contempt of threatened judgments, These rebukes 
. are blended pene wg and repeated im various forms, And 
they are again and again interrupted by interjected promises 
of the oation and complete overthrow which awaited the 
Assyrians, and the deliverance to be wrought for Judah, these 
a expanding constantly in length and fulness until at 
ength they are poured forth in an almost unbroken stream of 
mercy to Judah, and judgment on his foes. Christ’s coming 
and kingdom are from time to time wrought into this picture 
of the future good; and the full glories of that kingdom form, 
as in previous divisions of this section, the fitting termination 
of the whole. The hope of the Messiah is the brilliant back- 
— in every prophetic representation of the future, In- 
rior good things are set furth as types and earnests of the 
greater. And these are so intermingled, the one shading off 
gradually into the other, and the expressions used being often 
aptly descriptive of both, that it is frequently impossible to 
separate them. 
his entire section of the book and of the prophet’s ministry 
is wound up by that providential event to which much that 
preceded had reference. Chapters xxxvi., xxxvii. record the _ 
actual invasion by the Assyrians, the prophecy uttered by 
Isaiah at the time, and the signal miraculous deliverance 
granted in fulfilment of this and previous predictions. These, 
and the two historical chapters which follow, the Doctor tells 
us, p. 32, “ were not composed as they are by Isaiah himself.” 
The decisive reason is given as follows: “Some mythic and 
marvellous things would not have been written by Isaiah, 
but the plain facts as they occurred. Thus it is related in 
xxxvii. 36, that the angel of the Lord went forth and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand, which were all found dead corpses early in the morning. 
Here the influence of tradition is visible in giving a particular 
form to natural events. Such definite prediction of future 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XLVIIL pd 
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events as we find in xxxvii. 7,. . . xxxviii. 5, . . are contrary 
to the nature of prophetic foresight. They are too exact and 
precise to be predicted, and must therefore have been written 
after the things mentioned were known and past.” This is 
another instance of the author’s “development.” When he 
wrote the second volume of Horne’s Introduction he was of the 
opinion that the narrative given almost in identical language 
in the Second Book of Kings was characterized by “historical 
fidelity and accuracy,” p. 848. 

The Doctor gives us a specimen of his characteristic looseness 
in argument in relation to these same chapters, on p. 61. He 
assumes that these chapters of Isaiah, and those correspondi 
to them in Kings, were both extracted, with certain verbal 
other changes, from a genuine work of Isaiah, now lost, in 
which the acts of Uzziah and of Hezekiah were recorded. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32. Then arguing from this assum 
tion, as if it were an ascertained fact, he thus triumphantly 
disposes of Isaiah’s authorship of the book which now bears his 
name: “Is it likely that the prophet would revise his.own 
composition in chapters xxxvi—xxxix? Will the believers in.an 
infallible inspiration maintain this? Infallibility revising itself! 
The idea is absurd, for infallibility does not admit of degrees.” 
But if infallibility does not, nonsense does, as the foregoing 
clearly evidences. There is nothing in the strictest view of 
inspiration to require that Isaiah, in — in @ new con- 
nection, and for a new purpose, what he had previously written 
with a different design, should adhere yg mye 2 to every 
word and letter which he had used before. The same inspira~ 
tion which preserved him from error in the orginal draught, 
was competent to guide him in the copy, however freely it 
might be modified, whether in unimportant verbal changes, or 
in more serious alterations of form and character, to adapt it 
more precisely to its new position. Noone surely need tremble 
either for the prophet’s truthfulness or his authority, when he 
learns the real character and extent of the variations which 
o-cur in the two passages. They are such as “strange waters,” 
2 Kings xix. 24, for “water,” Isaiah xxxvii. 25; “hearkened,” 
2 Kings xx. 13, “was glad,” Isaiah xxxix. 2; “is it not if,” 
2 Kings xx. 19, “for,” Isaiah xxxix. 18; also the omission in 
Isaiah of Hezekiah’s mission of submission to the king of 
Assyria, 2 Kings xviii. 14, and the insertion, Isaiah xxxvui. 9, 
&c., of Hezekiah’s psalm of praise, which the account in Kings 
omits. 

Two woes are now. past, but a third is yet to come, The 
direful vision of chapter vi. demands a future accomplishment. 
The obduracy there foreshewn is not at an end, and its predicted 
train of consequences must follow. A desolation still more 
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complete awaits the land, and the surviving remnant of the 
people must undergo another diminution. A better prince 
than Ahaz now sat upon the throne, and to the public deliver- 
ance just experience was added the individual mercy of a 
restoration from mortal sickness. And yet when the 
were once again tried in their monarch, Hezekiah shewed 
he had not escaped the taint of the prevailing corruption. His 
vain-glorious exhibition of his treasures to the messengers of 
the king of Babylon led to the crushing announcement by the 
prophet, “ Behold the days come that all that is in thine house, 
and that which thy fathers have laid up in store until this day, 
en be carried to Babylon ; nothing shall be left, saith the 
This fearful prospect gives shape and character to what yet 
remains of the prophet’s ministry. He no longer deals in 
words of terror, but in words of consolation. This section of 


the book is devoted to the work of comfort, which is no longer 
administered in limited passages or in solitary chapters joined 
with gloomy denunciations, but forms the great staple of all 
that follows. It was so terrible and unprecedented a disaster 
that the theocracy should be broken up, the atoning sacrifice 
abolished, the mediating priesthood deprived of its functions, 
God’s dwelling-place reduced to ruins and his people carried 


away from the land which he had given them, to the heart of 
a powerful heathen empire, that the righteous were in danger 
of falling into utter despair and imagining that God had aban- 
doned so unfaithful a people for ever. And this is doubtless 
one of the reasons why the comfort designed for those times is 
furnished not only by contemporary prophets, but by one be- 
longing to a former age, just as ere, Daniel was sent 
with consolations for the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. Judah 
needed to be thus prepared for it, and schooled with reference 
to it in advance. And it was important that when it actuall 

came, they should recognise in it the hand of God, and loo 

upon it not as an unforeseen and unexpected thing, but what 
had been revealed and provided for long beforehand. The pro- 
phet accordingly assures the people, that although this calamity 
must come, it shall have an end, The oppressor shall be over- 
thrown, the instrument for this pu shall most certainly 
be raised up, as a pledge of which he is already designated 
= wedi 3 and Israel shall be restored, be blessed, and be a 

essing. 

In conformity with this prospective design of these closing 
chapters, they are not broken up into distinct discourses like 
the previous sections, but form one continuous and connected 
composition. They were not et to suit the varying cir- 
cumstances of the present, and with reference to public delivery: 
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on separate occasions, but were adapted to a great necessity of 
the future, which naturally impressed upon them more uni- 
formity of character. This, too, accounts largely for those dif- 
ferences of style, so far as they really exist, between this and 
preceding portions of the book, which the higher criticism has 
made the pretext of its unwarrantable conclusions, The unin- 
terrupted treatment of a theme so animating and absorbing, 
lent its influence in producing those flowing sentences and 
fervid periods, by which this section of Isaiah is so eminently 
characterized. 

This period of the prophet’s ministry, like each of those 
which preceded it, has its own liar Messianic revelations. 
He does not now look forward merely to the period of the 
Messiah in general, as in chaps. i—vi., nor does he contemplate 
Messiah as a king, as in chaps. vii—xxxvii, but under an 
aspect more appropriate to his present theme, as a or 
and a sufferer, the antitype and head of his ple. e is 
united with Israel in the commission to enlighten the world, 
and he will secure the accomplishment of it. And in the exe- 
cution of this commission he is joined with them in a suffering 
which shall avail for the good of others, and shall issue in a 
glory which all that is glowing in human speech is summoned 
to describe. 

The comfort, which the prophet is instructed to address to 
Judah in the prospect of these overwhelming calamities, is 
mainly drawn from the mission and destiny of the chosen 
people. This may accordingly be stated to be the general 
theme of these chapters. God had made choice of Israel that 
families of mankind might be blessed in him. It was his mis- 
sion to spread the true religion over the earth and to save the 
nations. The commission had never been and never would be 
revoked. The purpose of God made it infallibly certain that 
Israel would effect all that he had been raised up to do. No 
adverse circumstances must be suffered to cause discourage- 
ment or despondency. His own unfaithfulness should not 
baffle or frustrate God’s designs. And the sufferings, which 
were to befall him on account of it, would further the accom- 
plishment of his task instead of obstructing it, while they 
would be succeeded by the richest blessings for him and for 
the world. 

The exhibition of the mission of the covenant people would 
be very incomplete, if it did not include the work of the Mes- 
siah, who was to be of them according to the flesh, and in whom 
all God’s pu of mercy were to meet their fulfilment. 
Israel was nothing without the Messiah. It is with reference 
to him that Israel was made the Lord’s people; their whole 
history was a preparation for his coming; everything about 
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them pointed forward tohim. He was the goal of their hopes; 
all their expectations centred in him. - They waited anxiously 
for his appearing, and looked forward to it as the bright and 
blissful era in which everything should reach’ its true ideal. 
From every present sorrow they were taught to turn for com- 
fort to the apPy future which he would inaugurate. The 
oppression of the heathen made them sigh for him who would 
break every yoke. He was to redeem Israel out of all his 
troubles, achieve his unperformed task, and fulfil his unaccom- 
plished destiny. Zion should one day give law wo the world; 
all men should worship the God of Israel; universal peace 
should be established, sin and woe be banished, and death itself 
destroyed ;,but it was in Messiah’s days, and by him, that 
these results were to be effected. The Messiah was thus linked 
with every devout aspiration of those who were waiting for the 
consolation of Israel, and for the coming of the kingdom of — 
God. And he was either explicitly or implicitly the centre 
or the background of every prophetic picture. 

And yet notwithstanding all this, Dr Davidson can say, on 
a that Isaiah could not “predict a far distant personal 

essiah, consistently with the analogy of prophecy. Such 
leaps into the future are unknown.” And on p. 69, “ That 
the Messiah cannot be intended by the prophet, we argue, 
first, because it would be contrary to the nature of prophecy. 
The Old Testament seer never projected his vision into the far 
distant future so as to be able to predict events there, or 
describe persons beforehand with infallible certainty.” 

We had supposed it to be universally confessed, that if there 
was anything that the prophets did predict, it was the Mes- 
siah; and if there was anything consonant to the analogy 
of prophecy, it was such ictions. “The testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy” from first to last and at all times. 
If the r had claimed that such predictions were fanatical, 
or that they were not really fulfilled in Jesus of Mazareth, his 
position, however untenable, would at least have been intelli- 
gible. But to say that such predictions were not made, and 
that it is inconsistent with the analogy of prophecy to predict 
a far distant personal Messiah, evidences an ignorance or an 
assurance utterly unfathomable. And yet upon occasion he 
admits the existence of such prophecies, as on p. 81, where he 
allows that ix. 6, 7, is correctly referred to Messiah. But if 
Messiah is described in these last chapters of Isaiah, there is 
such a minuteness and exactness in the description as might 
overturn the Doctor’s favourite view of the impossibility of 
predicting what lies remotely in the future. He is described 
“ with infallible certainty,” and hence a reference to him must 
be denied at all hazards and at every cost. 
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For the reasons already stated, the prophet, in unfolding the 
mission of Israel, includes under it all that was to be wrought 
Israel’s great descendant. This latter is in fact the ruling 
idea ; the work of Messiah is really the main thing, and over- 
shadows everything else that Israel was to do for the glory of 
God and the salvation of man. This union between the church 
and her great Head is laid by the prophet at the basis of the 
comfort appropriate to the coming trial. It results from her 
connection with him, it is part of her likeness to him, that she 
is called to perform her work in the midst of shame and suffer- 
ing, and to win her way through it to glory and honour. 
Messiah is identified with Israel in his work, his humiliation, 
and his glory. It is in view of this identification that the pro- 
phet includes them both under one common name, “the ser- 
vant of the LorpD.” This expression strictly denotes one whom 
the Lord employs to execute his will. It is accordingly appli- 
cable to any person whom God raises up to perform some 
important work, as Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 5; David, 1 Kings 
xi. 138; Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xxv. 9. But in this connected 
prophecy it is appropriated to Israel as a people divinel 
chosen to accomplish the salvation of the world—to Israel, 
that is, not exclusive of the Messiah, but including him, inas- 
much as he was to spring from this people, and was really and 
in the highest sense to accomplish this work, with the perfor- 
mance of which Israel was charged. The servant of the Lorp, 
of whom Isaiah speaks, is, therefore, a complex n, embrac- 
eae the head, as well as his church, the bein 


his explanation of the term, first propounded by Dr Alex- 

ander, is not only recommended by its simplicity and natural- 

ness, and by its ready Layer ppen to all the passages in which 

it occurs, but by a number of scriptural — both in the 
t 


Old and in the New Testament. Thus, “the seed of the 
woman,” Gen. iii. 15, “the seed of Abraham,” Gen. xxii. 18, 
“the son of David,” 2 Sam. vii. 12-16, “the prophet,” Deut. 
xviii. 18, ideal “man,” Ps. viii, and the “righteous sufferer,” 
in the typical Psalms,. have both a collective and an individual 
sense. These several terms embrace the entire body of those 
whom they properly describe, including Christ, and indeed with 
predominant reference to him as the most important and pro- 
minent of all. So Israel embraces Christ by the law of 
natural descent, and Christ is linked with Israel by the eternal 
covenant of union, and by the vital power of his indwelling 
spirit. 
The intimacy of the union subsisting between Christ and his 
——. is abundantly set forth in the New Testament, both by 
iteral statement and under the most expressive emblems. In 
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fact, the name “Christ” is in one passage of the New Testa- 
ment used with such latitude as to include the church of 
Christ along with Christ himself. 1 Cor. xii. 12, “ For as the 
body is one and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ.” 
The inspired authority of the New Testament may also be 
claimed in favour of this interpretation, not only from its direct 
application of passages in Isaiah, which speak of “the servant 
of the Lord,” both to Christ in repeated instances, and to 
members of his church in at least two passages, Acts xiii. 47, 
comp. Isa. xlix. 6, and 2 Cor. vi. 2, comp. Isa. xlix. 8; but also 
by its use of the term *a%, which is evidently the M¥V T3) of 
Isaiah, to denote both Israel, Luke i. 54, and Christ, Matt. 
xii 18, Acts iii. 13. | Jeremiah, too, xi. 19, applies language to 
himself which Isaiah liii. 7, uses of “the servant of the Lord,” 
shewing that the people of God, as well as the Messiah, are to 
be included under that term. 

Of this view of Dr Alexander’s, so strongly recommended by 
its appropriateness and the weighty considerations which may 
be urged in its favour, Dr Davidson sneeringly says, p. 73, 
“The hypothesis is plausible. It is very convenient, too, 
because of its flexibility ; for wherever the head does not suit, 
it is supposed to recede into the background, and the body to 
become prominent. Thus, in xlix. 5, the idea of the head pre- 
dominates over that of the body; whereas the reversé is the 
fact in xlii. 20,21. Even so, however, the hypothesis cannot 
be carried out in practice, for the complexity of the person has 
occasionally to be laid aside, and either the or body 
exclusively assumed. . . . In the fifty-third chapter, the body 
is entirely excluded. . . . The absurdity to which this’ inter? 
pretation leads, appears from the fact, that though the servant 
1s'a complex person, including Messiah and his church, things 
are predicated of Israel, or the body, totally adverse to the 
head. They are even inconsistent with it. Thus we read in 
xlii, 19, 20, ‘Who is blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my 
messenger that Isent? Who is blind as he that is perfect, and 
blind as the Lord’s servant? Seeing many things, but thou 
observest not ; opening the ears, but he heareth not.’” 

This flippant and contemptuous rejection of the interpreta- 
tion, which we have been considering, will by analogy prepare 
the reader for the statement that it was once an 
defended by Dr Davidson himself. Thus, in his former treatise, 
he says, p. 865, “Since the appellation hefore us is used in two 
ways, both in reference to one person, who is none other than 
Christ, and collectively of Israel ; neither the one nor the other 
can be adopted exclusively. indeed, tne one does not neces 
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sarily exclude the other. The Messianic interpretation is con- 
sistent with the collective use of ‘ servant of Jehovah,’ because 
the latter denotes Christ and his church, the head and the 
members of his spiritual body. . . . This interpretation, as 
Alexander justly remarks, ‘agrees exactly with the mission 
both of the Redeemer and his people, as described in Scripture, 
and accounts for all the variations which embarrass the inter- 
pretation of the passages in question upon any more exclusive 
exegetical hypothesis.’ ” 

he “ absurdity,” which Dr Davidson now attempts to fasten 
upon this interpretation, will not be apt to impair its credit, so 
long as the usages of ordinary speech continue what they are. 
Precisely the same variety of ae. which he ridicules, 
attaches to all general terms. They are constantly employed, 
not only where respect is had to every particular that they 
properly include, but also where the mass is regarded, and some 
individuals are left out of sight, or even where the mass is lost 
sight of, and one or more prominent particulars alone regarded. 
And every intelligent ao or hearer instinctively makes the 


restriction, which the circumstances of the case demand. Thus, 

if we speak of the apostles as chosen by Christ, all are intended ; 

if weeees of them as holy men, we predicate something of 
y of 


the the apostles, which is “totally adverse” to Judas, 
and “even inconsistent” with his character; if we speak of 
their writings, those who are included among the sacred pen- 
men “ become prominent,” and the rest “ recede into the back- 
ground.” So when we say that man is the creature of God, 
we refer to him as a complex being made up of soul and body; 
when we say that he is mortal or that he is immortal, “ the 
complexity” is laid aa and either the soul or body exclu- 
sively referred to ; when we k of his appetites, both 
of be nature are effected, but the idea of the body ne or 
nates over that of the soul. We may properly ne of our 
being indebted to the Greeks for the Iliad and the Parthenon, 
though Homer wrote the one, and Callicrates built the other. 
The third section of the book of Isaiah, chaps. xxxviii—Ixvi, 
is like each of those which precede it, divisible into four parts. 
The first, chapters xxxviii., xxxix., is introductory. It explains 
the occasion of the succeeding prophecy by detailing the cir- 
cumstances that led to the prediction of the Babylonish capti- 
vity, which forms the starting-point of all that follows. At the 
same time it links, as Isaiah is careful to do from first to last, 
the jocgunnt with that blindness and obduracy, which in the 
gad y unfolding vision of chapter vi. was its predicted cause. 
pon the entrance of the first in the train of woes the prophet 
was sent to Ahaz with a promise of speedy deliverance. The 
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infatuated king, in this reflecting only too faithfully the heart 
of the people, preferred to rely upon Assyria for aid rather than 
upon God, and in so doing chose the Assyrian invasion, which 
was plainly set before him as the consequence of this fatal 
course. And it is not without a purpose, that the seeming] 
trivial, though not altogether casual circumstance is recorded, 
that the Assyrian general Rabshakeh, sent by Sennacherib 
against Jerusalem, stood and delivered his insolent speech, 
xxxvi. 2, “ by the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field;” this is the very place, vii. 3, where was 
met by the prophet, and where he exhibited his guilty unbelief. 
And > relief is scarcely experienced from this second disaster, 
before Hezekiah’s vain display of his treasures takes the initia- 
tive in bringing on the third and worst calamity of all The 
whole is thus concatenated together ; and it is shewn how each 
descending step to Judah’s ruin is self-induced, flowing directly 
from his own acts of folly and of sin. 

The prophet observes no strict method in the treatment of 
his theme in the last twenty-seven chapters, and no logical 
division is therefore possible. Buta formal division is su 
by the recurrence of the same verse at the close of chap. xlviii. 
and chapter lvii.: “There is no peace, saith the Lord, to the 
wicked.” This may be regarded as an emphatic termination of 
distinct paragraphs or sections, declaring that the wicked should 
be excluded from participation in the blessings therein an- 
nounced. And the book ends, Ixvi 24, with the yet more 
awful declaration, that besides this negative exclusion, the 
wicked are reserved for the worm that dies not, and the fire 
that is not quenched. Three portions are thus indicated of 
nine chapters each, chapters xl—xlviii, chapters xlix.—lvii., 
chapters Aili Axvi These groups may be distinguished by 
the prominence given in each to a particular event of the future, 
without, however, their being in any case exclusively occupied 
with it. In the first, the leading theme is deliverance from the 
Babylonish exile ; chapter xlv. may be regarded as the charac- 
teristic chapter of this division. ylon and Cyrus, who are 
here so conspicuous, are nowhere named after these first nine 
chapters ; the captivity and restoration from it being only the 
starting-point of this great prophecy, from which it rises to the 





contemplation of the entire future in reserve for the e of 
God. In the second division, the vicarious sufferings con- 
sequent exaltation of the Messiah are introduced, liii., 


being the characteristic 9 In the third division, the 
future glory of the people of God is dwelt upon, the charac- 
teristic chapter being chapter lx. 

Perhaps the suggestion of Hahn is not altogether fanciful, 
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that this triple division is already shadowed forth in the triple 
comfort with which the prophecy begins. The prophet is 
instructed, xl. 2, to cry unto Jerusalem that her w , her 
definite period of toilsome service, is accomplished ; that her 
iniquity is pardoned; that (not for, as in the common version) 
she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her-sinis ; 
not double punishment, as if she had suffered twice as much as 
her sins deserved, or twice as much as the Lord had intended 
to inflict, but double blessings, notwithstanding all her sins, or 
even for all her sins ; divine grace abounding even beyond 
her multiplied transgressions, and repaying her offences with 
mercies twice as great. In unfolding this triple comfort, the 
prophet may then be supposed to dwell successively upon those 
conjectures in the future which would afford the most striki 
exemplifications of its several phases. The promise of an eal 
to Zion’s warfare is illustrated by pointing to the certain termi- 
nation of the sore evil then impending, the Babylonish exile. 
The second comforting assurance of the pardon of their sins, 
finds its basis and pledge in the vicarious sufferings of the 
Redeemer. And the third word of comfort, the double bless- 
ings from the hand of the Lord, shall find its fulfilment in the 
triumph and glory which await the church. 

The first impression which the book of Isaiah makes upon the 
ordinary reader, probably is, that the prophecies uttered by 
him are here put together without any special regard to their 
order or arrangenient. The rapid and inadequate survey 
which we have now taken of it, will be sufficient, we trust, to 
shew that this is a very superficial view. Underneath all this 
appearance of isolated and detached predictions there is a 
regular plan constantly pursued from first to last, and all the 
more striking, when discovered from its not having been im- 
mediately obvious. This methodical arrangement, this careful 
selection of appropriate materials, and judicious distribution of 
them, is of iteclf an effectual bar to those critical theories, 
which assume a jumble of unrelated prophecies, and account 
for it by the accidental confusion of the independent produc- 
tions of various authors belonging to different ages. ith Dr 
Davidson's oft-paraded preference for German ideas and Ger- 
man modes of thought, it may be a fact of consequence in his 
esteem, that there are instances of German critics of no mean 
standing among their learned countrymen, who have professed 
themselves convinced of the integrity and genuineness of the 
whole book of Isaiah, by the single consideration of its structure 
and methodical arrangement. 

We are willing at least here to rest the question, whether 
the Doctor was not nearer the truth when he said, “ Isaiah 
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greatly excels in all the graces of method, order, connection, 
and arrangement” (Horne’s Int. ii. P. 868), than he is now in 
saying, p. 61, “the present book of Isaiah is an aggregate of 


authentic and unauthentic pieces, accumulating by degrees to 
its present extent and disposition,” and p. 4, “no definite, well- 
ordered plan can possibly be discovered. 





X.— BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue great event of the quarter has been the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in the long-pending suit against 
two of the authors of “ Essays and Reviews.” Our readers have 
doubtless marked with interest the various stages of this litigation, 
and feel with ourselves the vast importance of the final result now 
reached. In the reversal of Dr Lushington’s judgment against Dr 
Williams and Mr Wilson, we may justly discover the most important 
ecclesiastical event of our day—an event which will mark an epoch 
in the history of the Church of England, and the ultimate results 
of which it is at present impossible to calculate. The leading public 
journals have all commented at great length, and with a common 
conviction of the momentous nature of the subject in hand, on the 
decision of the 8th of February 1864; and not a little excitement 
has been caused by it throughout the Church of England. i 
Various opinions have of course been expressed regarding this 
judgment, according to the theological leanings of the several writers 
who have commented upon it. For ourselves, we need hardly say 
that we regard the position now occupied by the Church of England, 
as one which is very discouraging to the many godly ministers within 
her pale, and highly favourable to the baneful growth of that 
rationalism which has, of late years, given such fearful evidence of 
its existence within her borders. With full liberty now granted to 
the rationalistic party to deny the distinctive character of the Bible 
as an inspired book,—to explain away the grand doctrine of the 
gospel, the vicarious death of Christ for the guilty,—and to dilute 
the most solemn sanctions of divine truth, as promulgated by the 
Saviour himself, what can we expect but a deluge of anti-evangelical 
error, both from the press and in the pulpit? The Lord himse 
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encourage and bless all faithful men, of whatever church or party, 
who, in these dark and ominous days, are seeking to defend his truth, 
and grant that now, as on former occasions, when the enemy cometh 
in like a flood, the Spirit of Jehovah may lift up a standard against 
him ! 


Options of the Press on the Final Judgment on “ Essays and 
Reviews.” 


“ The Hae a Mr Wilson which the Court had to consider yes- _ 
terday were two in number, The judgment of the Judicial Committee 
on these differs in a very important respect from that which we have just 
noticed. For whereas the former turns mainly on the interpretation of the 
words alleged to contain erroneous doctrine, the latter deals directly with 
grave questions, whether doctrines plainly discoverable in the writings 
obj to were allowable. The first charge against Mr Wilson related to 
the subject of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and in the view of 
the Court involved the proposition, that it was a contradiction of the doc- 
trines laid down in the sixth and twentieth articles of religion in the Nicene 
Creed, and in the Ordination Service of Priests, to affirm that any part of 
the canonical books of the Old or New Testament, upon any subject what- 
ever, however unconnected with religious faith or moral duty, was not 
written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. On this question the 
Committee did not shrink from laying down a proposition which has wide 
and far-reaching consequences, It declares that ‘the proposition or asser- 
tion that every part of the Scriptures was written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, is not to be found either in the articles or any of the 
formularies of the Church.’ The Court, in constructing this remarkable 
sentence, appears to have had in view the often-quoted passage on inspi 
tion contained in St Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy, and to have 

not unwilling to | the difference between the positive teaching of the 
Church of England and the popular interpretation of that text. The judg. 
ment of the Court is, that the Church of England, in affirming that Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, has not affirmed that 
every part of every book of Scripture was written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, and the Court therefore declines to say that Mr Wilson’s 
teaching on this point is contradictory to the Articles of Religion or to the 
Formularies. The second charge against Mr Wilson refe to that 

of his essay in which he says that such is the neutral character of the mul- 
titude, that neither the promises nor denunciations of revelation are appli- 
cable to them ; that hope must be entertained, that after the great adjudi- 
cation, receptacles may be found for those who shall be infants as to 
spiritual devélopment, where the stunted may become strong, and the 
perverted may be restored; that, in the end, ‘all, both small and 

shall find a refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to re or to be 
quickened into higher life in the ages to come, ee to will.” It 
was contended by the promoters of the suit that Mr Wilson, in thus 
writing, had denied that at the end of the world there will be a judgment 
of God awarding either eternal happiness or eternal misery. But the 
Court declined to admit this comprehensive interpretation. The only 
question it would consider was, whether it was com t to a clergyman 
of the Church of England to express a hope that the punishment of the 
wicked may not endure to eternity. Against this opinion appeal was made 
to the Creed of Athanasius and the Commination Service, in which the 
destiny of the wicked is spoken of as ‘everlasting fire.’ Mr Wilson had 
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contended at the hearing that the adjective of time in this expression has 
a limited meaning, end bo hed farther adduced passages from the writi 
of many learned men to the same effect. The Court observed that the 
‘ everlasting fire’ are nowhere interpreted in the formularies of the Church, 
and that an article denouncing the doctrine of an ultimate restoration of 
the wicked, which had been inserted in the Articles in the reign of Edward 
VL, was struck out in the year 1562. The Court therefore that 
the Formularies oe no — distinct declaration on the subject as would 
require it to condemn as penal the expression of a ho a clergyman that 
even the ultimate pardon of the wicked who are pace. in the day of 
judgment, may be consistent with the will of Almighty God. 
“Such are the conclusions which form the basis of one of the most im- 
t judgments ever delivered os the dogmatic position of the 
urch of England and the liberty of its clergy. All the brought 
inst the essayists have failed; sume before Dr Lushington ; others on 
hearing of the appeal; and the remainder, including the most impor- 
tant, by the deliberate decision of the Judicial Committee, and Dr Williams 
and Mr Wilson are restored to their parishes and their Lop a The 
grounds of the judgment will be much and warmly discussed during the 
next few days, and its consequences may be more extensive than some of 
us suspect.— Daily News, Feb. 9. 


“ Victory attended the Church of England yesterday in that defeat of her 
too zealous but too mistrustful sons who had arraigned the authors of 
‘ Essays and Reviews ;’ for the decision given by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council is an event which will hereafter be often cited as 
marking an epoch in the history of the Church of England. .... . 

“No mistake would be more unwarranted than to imagine that this 
decision has in any way implied a sanction of the views put forth by Mr 
Wilson and Dr Williams; on the contrary, while the Presiden t of the Com- 
mittee distinctly censured one phrase in the ‘ Essays’ which might be 
regarded as irreverent, he positively stated that the Court did not pronounce 
any opinion on the book generally, or on the opinions which it expressed. 
The importance of this reserve can scarcely be overrated, and it is probable 
that the two eminent prelates who are understood to dissent from the 
iegeent may, on a reconsideration of its reserved character and strictly 

imited bearing, be reconciled to the result. The bench has in no 
signified its sanction of any dissent from what are understood to be the 
received and accredited doctrines of the clergy. All it has done is to declare 
that, so long as the members of the cloth restrict themselves within the 
provisions of the law, they shall not be visited penally for any views at 
which they arrive, however novel these views may be, or however at 
variance with preconceived ideas. All that the Court has added to what 
we knew before, is the assurance that to L yu studies into the — 
meaning of the Hcly Writ, and to propound any suggestions as to amen 
lehepdiations, pen with the inewitable consequence of amending the dis- 
ciplinary administration of the Church, shall not ipso facto entail the ex- 
pulsion of the reformer from the sacred office. We need not say a. single 
word to point the truly eventful nature of this decision at the present 
mpeg Differing, as many must, from particular convictions propounded 
some of the Essayists, their strongest enemies will searcely deny to them 
the qualities of studiousness, earnestness, and courage ; and if estimates of 
personal character may not always be in agreement, there scarcely lives the 
man who would gainsay the self-devotion, the simplicity, or the piety of a 
Jowett. To such men the judgment affords a new charter for their freedom 
to think and . That many within the pale of the Church feel doubts 
whether special portions of its statutes, although unsupported by the abso- 
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lute authority of Scripture, may not exclude numbers not only from its ~ 
effets, bat oven fheas Spun: weniiip, te shewn in the repeated endeavours 
to revise particular portions of the ritual, and is acknowledged in the Royal 
yen come on the Articles yee meas ws even the ee fed 

and York may ultimatel rought to ve if the 
eeeaptieen of the ecclesias teal statute be nll seme as to remove 
needless obstacles and obsolete exclusions, the national Establishment may 
be rendered more completely and truthfully than it now is ‘the Church of 
England.’”—Daily 7 Feb. 9, 


“If there was one point on which orthodox feeling was unanimous, it 
was, that the essayists had expressed themselves of the Scriptures in terms 
entirely inconsistent with the teaching of the Church as to their a 
and origin. This, in each case, was one of the two articles of charge whi 
remained after the merciless pruning of the inferior court, and the Privy 
Council have decided that the expressions in question are not prohibited by 
the Articles or formularies of the Church. The whole ¢ , in short, has 
fallen to the ground in its most important issue. It is right to add, that 
this is the point upon which the two archbishops dissent from the rest of 
the Court. The Bishop of London, however, who was the only other 
ecclesiastical member of the Council, assents; and the general grounds 
which the Court gives for its decision are very similar to the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Bishop of St David's in his recent charge. But, right or 
wrong, the question is definitively settled, and the members of the Church 
are soaned from all legal obligation to maintain a higher authority for the 
Scriptures than that claimed for them in ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 

“Tt can hardly be anticipated that the amount of licence thus established 
for the whole body of the clergy will be satisfactory to the Church in general. 
There is, of course, a strong party by whom it will be enthasiastically wel- 
comed, and there is another and a larger party, who, without having com- 
mitted themselves in any way to the opinions of the Essayists, will be 
relieved to find the matter an open question ; but the religious public is at 

resent very uneasy on the subject. The recent publications of Dr Colenso 
Love not contributed to reassure those who were disturbed by his forerun- 
ners, and they will hardly be —— to find in the more unhesitatin 
denunciations of Convocation a sufficient relief to their anxiety. Nor wi 
this main issue be the only point in the decision regarded with anxiety. 
The second charge against Dr Williams was one of little practical impor- 
tance in the present day; but the question raised in the second charge 
against Mr Wilson is one which a short time ago raised a storm against 
onc of the most distinguished men in the Church, and involves a cardinal 
point of the popular creed. When the Privy Council decides that the 
sense given ordinarily to the words ‘ eternal punishment’ is not necessarily 
that which was intended by the Church, and that the opinions attributed 
to Mr Maurice on this point may be held without a violation of the for- 
mularies, it pronounces a decision which will probably be regarded with 
considerable dissatisfaction by each of the two principul parties into which 
the Charch is divided.” —Times, Feb. 10. 


“ Grant that there is no element in Scripture which distinguishes it from 
the ordinary communications of God’s Spirit, and the religious impressions of 
any good man of our acquaintance will have as much authority for us as the 
religious impressions of St Paul. Go a little farther, say that devout reason 
in all times and places is the highest inspiration possible, and you arrive at 
Goethe’s compliment to the Gospel—to wit that it is a pleasant brook in 
which one may bathe and refresh himself as he walks on under the sky of 
nature, but that it is only one of many brooks which enliven the way. To this 
length the Lords of the Privy Council do not proceed, although we havezno 
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doubt that the “ Essays and Reviews,” if not in letter, then in spirit, respond 
to the idea of Goethe ; but their Lordships unquestionably lay it down that 
the Church of England does not assert Scripture to be inspired in any sense 
which would not apply to Bishop Heber’s melodious appeal to Christians to’ 
send the Gospel to the heathen or to Addison's hymn on the firmament. The 
clergy of the Church of England are required to believe that the Bible is, on 
the whole, a good book ; but the Church of England does not affirm that it 
is, in any distinctive and authoritative sense, God's Book. 

“ After this, it is unnecessary to dwell upon the deliverance of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council reapeoing particular theological tenetse 
Suffice it to say that their Lordships absolve ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land from obligation to believe in vicarious atonement and in the eternal 
punishment of the lost. The first of these has always been recognised as one 
of the fundamental doctrines of Catholic orthodoxy. 

“ How are we to sum up the result of all this, looked at from the national 
and historical standpoint ? No feeling could be further from our minds than 
that of exultation over the Church of England in this the day of her humilia- 
tion and calamity. But the truth must be spoken, and the plain truth seems 
to us to be, that this judgment un-Churches the English establishment. It 
does so in two ways. In the first place, it deprives her members of all guar- 
antee that her ministers will preach the gospel, and we hold that the preach- 
ing of the pure and ,full gospel of God is an indispensable mark of a true 
church. In the second place, it totally annihilates her discipline, or rather 
it proclaims to the world that her discipline is not evena name. The con- 
tinuance in the ministry of men who have published the opinions of Dr 
Williams and Mr Wilson, might. be safely pronounced an iaponsioiisy in any 
Christian Church possessed of a system of discipline. But the mere continu- 
ance of men in the church is not all we have in this instance. The Charch 
has declared by every organ at her command that she regards those men as 
heretics. The bishops have denounced them; Convocation has denounced 
them ; the whole body of the clergy has testified against them : and — t 
are unvisited by the slightest ecclesiastical censure! The Church of England, 
her ministers and her members, have less power to mae their own affairs 
than the smallest knot of sectaries in the kingdom. ow any church can 
submit to a bondage like this, how Christian men can fail to see that so com- 
plete a surrender of that spiritual power, which is Christ’s, into the hand of 
Cesar, is a heinous and terrible sin, we are unable to conceive, Evangelical 
Nonconformists in general, and the Presbyterian Church in particular, ought 
to address to evangelical ministers and members of the Church of England 
an earnest appeal and invitation to leave a church which surely, they them- : 
selves being witnesses, can no longer pretend to find her religion in the Bible 
or to call Christ her Kiug."—The Weekly Review, Feb. 13. 


The Central Committee of “ The Inner Mission of the German 
Evangelical Church” has lately offered a prize of four hundred 
thalers for a work on “ The Harmony of the Revelations of the Bible 
and of Nature.” The object of the work is to be twofold :-—“ 1. The 
rehabilitation of nature, so often abused to the concealment of God, 
and as a stumbling-block to the faith, in its rights as a revelation of 
the living God, which, though not perfect, is yet in deepest harmony” 
and affinity with the Bible revelation. 2. To prove that the holy 
Scriptures vindicate their claim to be the documents of a divine 
revelation, as well by the results of natural science as in spite of its 
results ; and that Christian faith has no cause to be suspended: 
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or shaken thereby. With the attainment of these two objects, the 
certainty of the faith, in its inherent power and security, would be 
assured ; and, on the other hand, would be acknowledged, with equal 
earnestness, the right of free and conscientious investigation of 
nature from the stand- point of positive evangelical faith and confes- 
sion.” Such a work is evidently a necessity of the times, and even 
more so in our own country, which takes so prominent a place in 
physical science, than in Germany itself; and it is much to be 
wished that the stimulus applied by the Inner Mission Committee 
may lead to the production of a treatise worthy of the theme. . 
Dr Tischendorf, in addition to former attacks upon the character 
and credit of his great Codex Sinaiticus, proceeding from the Archi- 
mandrite Porfiri Uspenski in Russia, and from Simonides in London, 
has recently had to repel another assault from one of his own coun- 
trymen, an anonymous writer in one of the church journals of 
Saxony. The tone of this attack appears to have been unduly per- 
sonal and bitter against the meritorious editor, and to have roused 
him to an equally undue degree of excitement. The title of his 
pamphlet in reply is sufficiently significant on this point—‘‘ Weapons 
of Darkness against the Sinai-Bible.”’ The brochure is censured for 
its extreme tone; but it is acknowledged that Tischendorf has again 
successfully vindicated both the originality of his discovery, and the 
high value of the manuscript. It were well if the indefatigable and 
justly celebrated critic would take a hint from these repeated attacks 
upon him to be a little less self-asserting than is his wont—a foible and 
fault of which an author is sure, sooner or later, to be disagreeably 
reminded by one or other of his fellows. Professors Kurtz and 
Keil have also been recently engaged in a painful controversy with 
each other, arising out of differences of opinion, and opposing lite- 
Yary criticisms on each other's lucubrations, on the subject of the 
Old Testament sacrifices; Kurtz maintains the substitutionary prin- 
ciple of sacrifice in opposition to Bahr’s symbolical principle; and 
Keil favours a theory which endeavours to fuse these two prin- 
ciples together in a way which is not at all satisfactory to Kurtz. 
Keil wrote a bitter criticism on Kurtz, and Kurtz, unjustly refused 
a hearing in reply in the same journal, has published a pamphlet, 
entitled, “An Appeal against unfair Reviewing,” which it is hoped 
will be the last incident in a contention between two authors who 
have both rendered eminent service to the cause of Bible truth. 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte eae und Kirche, 1864. 


This Journal, now in the twenty-fifth year of its existence, was originall 
founded by Rudelbach and Guericke, and Ie still ciatiod in With endbuiindaheh 
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— by Guericke and Delitzsch. It is the organ of what may moe claim 
to ed the genuine Lutheran party of the German Protestant Church, 
being neither inclined to a Romanising high-churchism on the one hand, 
with Hengstenberg, and other divines of the Evangelische Kirchenzeitu 
; nor, on the other, to what would be called in this country the 

urchism of the “ Studien und Kritiken,” and the “Jahrbiicher fir Deutsche 
Theologie.” It has the honour of being now the chief representative of 
Lutheran Orthodoxy in the land of Luther, and it sustains the championship 
of that time-honoured cause with a high degree not only of zeal but also of 
ability and learning. 

The present No. of the Journal contains a curious instance of its sympathy 
with the old party of the y»mov, or genuine Lutherans. It prints for the 
first time a satire upon the Philippistic or Melancthonian party of the 
16th century, found among the papers of Amsdorf in the Ducal Library of 
Weimar. It is entitled, “A Dialogue between a Raven and a Dove,” and 
appears to have been drawn up in reply to a satirical piece published in 1557 
by John Major, Professor of eloquence in Wittem under the title of 
“Synodus Avium Depingens Miseram faciem Ecclesiae.” Major was a zealous 
png and had handled the strict Lutherans very roughly in the Synod 
of the Birds. Ansdorf takes his revenge in the “ Dialogue,” and, i 
through the harsh throat of the Raven, ridicules the Dove for being so simple 
as to mistake Sou of Wittemberg for another nightingale, such as Lut! 
had been. “ You foolish simpleton, you, do you not know the song of the 
nightingale from the song of the siren? There is a vast difference Lcoween 
them. th, indeed, are sweet and pleasant, but they have very different 
effects. The song which you heard at Wittem is the the siren, 
which gr ie ~ on of pe nightingale, a giveth life. Don’t you 
remember what St Paul says of the persuasibilia humanae sapientiae 
which men listen to and love, instead of the truth which they forsake an 
forget? That is what the siren is singing, teaching, and writing at this day. 
It is what human reason understands and can t, and so all the wise and 
prudent and learned ones of the world are delighted with the song. It 
with their philosophy, and it serves to make peace with antichrist for a time. 
But the true nightingale sings what is higher and better than all human 
wisdom, and what is even contrary to it. What eye of man hath not seen, 
and ear of man hath not heard, and heart of man hath not conceived,” d&c., 
&c. The dialogue has little merit either as to substance or form, and the 
author himself seems to have been aware that it was no match against 
Major’s Synodus Avium, as he never sent it to the press. But it has at least 
a historical interest in a document of the Philippistic and Crypto-Calvinistic 
Controversies ; and we may add that the comparison of Luther to a nightin- 
pile is an unmistakable allusion to one of the earliest and most popular of the 
Reformation Bn of Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Nurem en- 
titled “ Die Witten he Nachtigall,” in which he hails the teaching of 
Luther as the true old gospel music, long forgotten or corrupted, but now 
sounding forth again in all its primitive purity and heart-reviving power. 

Among other valuable papers there is one by. Professor Thomasius of 
Erlangen, on the “Position of the Christian in relation to the 
present Opposition to the Doctrine and Order of the Church,” which gives a 
good deal of insight into the present religious, or rather i , condition 
of German society, and contains many excellent thoughts suggestions as 
to the specific desiderata of the ministry in such a state of things, which may 
be advantageously studied by ourselves in view of present oak giupettive 
of much value on The, Inspiration of the Holy Seripeueny” by Michter, 8 
of muc ue on “The Inspiration of the Holy Seri af ichter, a 
Lutheran pastor, in which the old doctrine of the Reformation on this subject 
is firmly maintained and ably defended. “It is far from being an adequate 
expression,” says h, “ of the specific greatness of the Scriptures, as compared 
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with all other writings, to acknowledge that God’s saving truth is contained 
therein without any mixture of error. More essential for the Scriptures is the 
wider assertion that the expression which they give to God's saving truth is 
an expression of it which comes from God himself, and which ieodieaned to 
the church by his own will, that God is the auctor primarius of the Scrip- 
————- to him, as such, even their. linguistic form was not a matter 
of indifference, and was not left to the invention and caprice of the human 
authors. This divine derivation of Scripture is what is taught in the old 
dogmatic systems under the title of the doctrine of inspiration, and no theory 
of inspiration gives a satisfactory solution of the question which does not 
contain a warrant for saying to every human being, of all races and times, 
‘ This is God’s own very word to thee.’” The author distinguishes, however, 
between the thesis of plenary inspiration, as held by the old divines, and the - 
way in which they sought to carry it out, in a theory of verbal dictation or 

ion. He sets aside the latter as inconsistent with a due recognition 
of the human element, which appears so unmistakable in the written result 
of the inspirational process. The recognition of this human side of the Scrip- 
tures is, he thinks, the one anent fruit of modern criticism which has 
accrued to the church, and will abide with it. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie. 1864. 


The first number of this Journal for the present year is chiefly taken up 
with an account of “ the gradual transition of Bremen from the Lutheran 
to the Reformed Confession,” by Prediger Walte of that city. The article 

into much local detail, and cannot, of course, have the same interest 
or English as for German readers. But to exact student, whether 
English or German, of the history of the great religious revolution of the 
16th century, such special monographs have a iar importance and 
value, and the more of the local and personal elements they contain 
so much the better. To such students also there is something specially 
interesting and instructive in instances like those of Bremen and the Pala- 
tinate, where a double reformation, so to speak, or a first and a second refor- 
mation, took place, first from Popery to Lutheranism, and next, by way of 
farther development, from the Lutheran to the Reformed Confession. In 
the Palatinate this second reformation was effected chiefly by the authority 
of the Elector Frederick ITT., with the ange assistance of Olevianus 
and Ursinus, while in Bremen all the power of the magistracy was at first 
employed to discountenance and suppress it, and the growth and ultimate 
triumph of the movement were entirely owing to what the author of the 
article calls “the freer Melancthonian spirit.” Dr Albert Hardenberg, a 
disciple of Melancthon, was the first Protestant peveenes who introduced 
into Bremen the Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, as distinguished 
from the “ consubstantiation” of Luther; and though Harden imself 
was driven from the city in 1561, never to return, his teaching and testi- 
mony continued to gain d so rapidly upon Lutheranism, in the con- 
victions of the citizens, Bremen could never be induced to receive the 
Lutheran “ Formula Concordiae,” and was oy a later period, to take 
in the ae and opens of ea gent pare vega 
history o @ process ntaneous religious 
pedlodastioal toundition se.-ana te axtaiten and picturesque as that of 
a revolution effected by a coup d'éat, but it is a great deal more significant 
and instructive. 
The second No. for 1864 has two of antiquarian literary 
interest, one by Professor Preger of Munich, containing an unpublished 
tractate of Meister Eckhart, and an outline of the ground-principles 
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of the Eckhartian theosophy, which will have much interest for the stu- 
ane eens eataney and Macleay: and the other a short paper 
a langen, on the Age of the Nobla Leiczon, or 
oble Lesson of the Waldensian Church, a topic on which there has of late 
been much discussion in Germany, along with several others affecting 
ly the credit and integrity of the ancient literature of that most inte- 
resting branch of the Christian Ohurch, There is also an article of much 
interest on the intercourse which took place between John Wesley and 
Count Zinzendorf, including a German translation of Wesley’s Journal of 
his visit to Germany in 17 Preah, acres gif remarkable 
dialogue which took place between Wesley and the Count, in 1741, at 
Gray’s Inn Walks, London, and in which were brought out very distinctly 
the theological differences which separated these two celebrated religi 
founders. These documents are accompanied with in ing bi ical 
elucidations by Dr K. H. Sack, and the effect of the whole is to shew that 
the well-known disruption which took place between the Moravians and 
the first English Methodists was not entirely ~~ * has often been 
alleged, to the objection taken by the Moravians to Wesley’s doctrine of 


Christian perfection, but that Wesley had his objections, too, to urge against 
several things both in the doctrine a practice of the United Brethren. 
The bulk of the number is taken es a long article, of seventy pages, 


on the Life of Patrick Hamilton, by Dr Collmann of Cassel, which consists 
almost exclusively of a well-executed translation of parts of Professor Lori- 
mer's monograph on that subject. It contains no new matter, and is aa 
sented by the author simply as a reduced version of that work, The 
ony of the article to have been to him quite a labour of 
ove. He tells his readers he was at pains to obtain several rare 
works from the libraries of Oassel and Gottingen, in order that he might 
verify Professor Lorimer's references; and he speaks of “the joy which it 
affords him, at his advanced period of life, to be able, with the help of the 
English work, to lay before his readers “a completer and truer portrait 
than had before been possible of the noble Patrick Hamilton, in whose 
example, as Alesius says in his Commentary upon the 37th Psalm, we may 
learn what is meant by ‘hoping in the Lord,’ and by which we may 
strengthen our hearts, so that our patience may continue stedfast unto the 
end.’ This article,'and a similar one by Professor Késtlin of Breslau, 
which appeared in the “ Deutsche Zeitachrift fir Christliche Wi 
soon after the publication of Dr Lorimer’s work, are pleasing of the 
lively interest which is felt in Germany in the history Reformed 
Church of Scotland, and how much the indefatigable investigators of that 
autipas per to value any original researches in this field which 
may be en among ourselves. 
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XI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Plea for a new English Version of the Scriptures. By a Licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland. eden: Macmillan uu Co, 1864. 


More frequently, perhaps, than any of our contemporaries, have we dealt 
in the pages of this me with dine enpestens uestion of Bible-revision. 
The reasons both for and against a new Englieh version of the sacred 
Scriptures have, in various articles, been brought under the notice of our 
readers ; and, while we have always professed ourselves, on the whole 
decidedly favourable to revision, we have ever sought to guard against all 
rash, ill-considered, and needlessly extensive innovations on our admirable 
and time-hallowed version. The subject, then, of the “ Licentiate’s” work 
is one in which we feel a deep interest, and which we are always glad to 
see treated in a calm, dispassionate, and intelligent manner. With some 
drawbacks which we shall immediately specify, we think that he has made 
a valuable contribution to the literature of a question, which, every now 
and then, emerges into public notice, and which, we are persuaded, — 
es and by, attract the most earnest attention both of biblical scholars an 
of the community at large. He has, we believe, made out a very strong 
case in support of the side which he defends, and has disposed v. 
thoroughly of many of the objections which are usually brought aguinel. 
— to change and amend our authorised translation. 

e wish, however, that he had taken time to make himself a little more 
conversant with what has already been written upon the subject. His 
acquaintance with the now large and valuable literature which has gathered 
round the question he discusses is remarkably meagre, if we may judge 
from the evidence presented by his book. This will be evident i we 
remark that such well-known works as those of Scholefield, Trench, Ellicott, 
and others, bearing directly on the point in debate, are not once mentioned. 
This being the case, we cannot perhaps wonder or complain that the only 
article in our own journal which is referred to, is one that ae 80 long 
ago as July 1857, and which was expressly stated by the editor at the time 
to be opposed to bis own views on the subject. It was extracted from an 
American publication, as exhibiting the arguments against revision, and was 
speedily followed by others which were intended to demolish its arguments, 
and to support the contrary opinion. ‘The “ Licentiate” might have found 
something not unworthy of his attention, in so recent a number of our 
journal as that for July 1863, and we would respectfully suggest that he 
might, both with greater fairness to us, and no disadvantage to himself, 

some —- with the papers which we have published on his 
own side of the question. 

He is evidently possessed of considerable ability for dealing with the 

uestion discussed in his work. His reverence for the Word of God is all 
that could be wished ; his objections to the authorised version are generally 
grave and well-supported ; and his knowledge of the original is 
pretty extensive and intimate. But in many points of criticism he seems a 
mere tyro, and is, therefore, at the mercy of any authority whom he deems 
it right to follow. Textual criticism is certain! 'y not his forte. Both what 


he omits, and what he inserts, shew how little he knows of the subject. 
His abuse of the “ received text” is extravagant. We are, by no means, 
the advocates of its purity, but to speak, as the “ Licentiate’ does, of its 
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and “ flagrant i ;" is simply to betray his own i 
There are men ag ih, it wm of Feolention, and thi 
renga wt A argument in favour of revision ; but it cohen dies 
y eye and in some remarkable cases ( “pe 
xx. 28) it has et last proved 1 superior to the critical texts which 
threatened for a time to overthrow it. 

But, with all the deductions which must be made from the value of this 
work, on account of the crudeness of several of the views which it sets 
forth, we heartily thank the author for what he has accomplished. His 
book 'is divided into six parts : Part L. Introduction ; Part II, Inaccuracies 
connected with the received text of the Hebrew and Greek originals ; Part 
III. Inaccuracies which characterise King James’s Bible as a version of the 
Scriptures; Part IV. Inaccuracies which characterise the authorised ver- 
sion as an English paar ym eer Part V. Divisions of words, 
chapters, and Books ; Groups of words ; and under all these heads 
there is much acute and learned discussion. Several of his proposed emen- 
dations seem to us trifling, as when he quarrels with the expression “ with- 
out controversy,” 1 Tim. iii. 16, and oney insists on the manifest 24 
riority of “ confessedly ;” and, when he that “in John vi. 70, 
special significance of di¢S8oA0¢ is completely obscured by the improper 
employment of the technical term devil, instead of slanderer,” we think he 
is himself egregious] oc onl Aan also to notice the tone of dog- 
matism which too o ee 
tain what, after all, is vaaalear of eden empieenisaohidip-ais at the 
most anche critics. But good sense and com are, on the 
whole, characteristic of his work ; and we give Pb following passage from 
the conclusion to indicate in the author’s own words, the spirit in Fin which it 
is written :— 

“Throughout this treatise, the writer has endeavoured to avoid both 
latitudinarianism and bigotry. In aS to the bigot, he maintains 
that religious truth has no reason to fear ‘s fiend and guardisn of 
candid critical research, not as an enemy, but as a friend and 
Christianity. Hence he can see no evil in scrutinising the au 
sion, and calling attention to the numerous eeandiaiaw uh elas posi 
takes by which it is characterised. ip ition to the latitudinarian, he 
believes in the Scriptures as the word of and as the authoritative stan- 
dard of Christian doctrine and duty ; and it is on this account that he advo- 
cates revision. The divine origin of the Bible requires us to receive it as 
our infallible guide, and to make ourselves familiar with its wera in 
order that we may thereby become thoroughly ee unto rendise m 
work. How necessary then is it, that in the process 
Scriptures should be preserved in their divine’ integr integrity, 
human mistakes, and that accordingly the community ald be s reparer 
with a version, which, besides affording some general idea of the truth con- 
tained in the original, shall be accurate in even the minutest particulars, 
and shall thus merit the confidence of those who devoutly pert it We We 
may add that the work is beautifully ted, and is supplied with very 
complete indices, as well as a copious table of contents. 


soagath eden: 9 2 An Episode in our Lord’s ee: By Rev. Norman 
L. Watxzr. London: James Nisbet & 1864. 


In twelve short chapters Mr Walker expounds, with much vigour and 
clearness, that most interesting episode in ee lea ministry 
interview with the woman of Samaria at the well Respecting 
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the narrative of this incident, Matthew Henry remarks—" The Lord’s dis- 
course with a Samaritan woman is here ed at large, while his dispute 
with the doctors, and his discourse with Moses and Elias on the mount, are 
buried in silence.” And again, “He often ed to multitudes that 
crowded after him for instruction, yet here he condescends to instruct a 
single person, a woman, a poor woman, a stranger, a Samaritan, to teach 
his ministers to go and do ise.” Mr Walker has gone very thoroughly 
into the whole a and has discussed it geographically, topographically, 
doctrinally, critically, and experimentally. In his dedication to Rev. Mr 
M‘ he notes the me oe a diversity of our Lord's early 
converts—John and Andrew, , Philip and Nathanael, Nicodetnus, the 
woman of Samaria, the courtier of Oapernaum, and the impotent man of 
Bethesda—representing Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, the th, the indus- 
vy, and the poverty of the land, One of these cases of conversion Mr 
alker has here discussed, and promises, if this first effort meet with suc- 
cess, to follow it mae another volume, treating of the other cases. We 
ly hope >» this little book may meet with the success it 
deserves, were it only that it may ensure the publication of the promised 
successor. 


Statistical Tables of Missions in India, Ceylon, and Burmah, at the close of 

alg Snore fe ra pr BP yy ong Local ag by — 

vitEeNs, D.D., Missio: 0 ndon Missionary Societ, ° 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1863. > 


A a Review of Ten Years’ Missionary Labour in India, between 1852 and 
1861. from Local Reports and Original Letters, by Joszrx 
Muttens, D.D., Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Calcutta: London: James Nisbet & Co. 1863. 


Many years have elapsed since the Rev. Mr, or (giving his recent title) the 
Rev. Dr Mullens of Calcutta first became known for his statistica! researches, 
His early efforts were confined to the protestant missions of the Bengal 
Presidency, of which he was wont to publish a tabular statement at the 
commencement of each year. In 1852, his investigations were extended to 
the whole of India, and proved to be of much service ey how aes of 
the legislative ingpieg which preceded the renewal of the I 
pany’s Charter, the meena gate: _ Parliament and the country generall 
attach great weight to Mr Mullens’s statements. They could not, indeed, 
do otherwise on learning that he had been at the trouble to issue circulars 
to all the protestant missions in India, and had received — from so 


many that the small number of defaulters could not ially vitiate the 
t. Dr Mullens felt that it would be interesting to repeat the census 
after the interval of a decade, and ascertain what the missions had 


made during that period of time. He adopted the same method as on the 
previous occasion to ensure accuracy; and, in consequence, his figures are 


be. He has recorded the result of his recent elaborate investigation, in the 
— and volume whose names are prefixed to the present article. 

e regret that from want of space we can do no more than present his 
me most important tables, a m é Ra 
t is scarcely necessary to a word regarding the exceedin ue 
Dr Maullens’s - day publications, As Indian ledeee have duvly moved 
forward from the position they occupied at the end .of 1861, our author's 
volumes cannot now in any way be a but must stand as the only 
complete record extant of the state of evangelistic efforts in India at that. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 


Critical Notices, 





India and Ceylon 
in 1852. 


India and Ceylon 
in 1862. 








Societies, 

Stations, 

Out-Stations, 

Foreign Missionaries, 
Native Missionaries, 
Native Catechists, . 
Native Churches, . 
Communicants, 

Native Christians, 
Vernacular Day Schools, 
Scholars, ‘ 
Boys’ Boarding Schools, 
Christian Boys, 


Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools, . ;. 


} 


Scholars, 

Girls’ Day Schools, 
Girls, ° 
Girls Boarding Schools, 
Christian Girls, 
Translations of the Bible, 
Do. New Testament, 


Separate Books, 


Scriptures circulated 
in ten years, 


Christian — 
Books, &c., 


Mission Presses, 


Expenditure last ten } 

years, 7 

Local Contributions 
last year, 

Native Contributions 
last three years, - 


22 

818 
Unknown. 

895 

48 

698 

8381 

18,410 

112,491 

1,847 

47,504 

93 

2,414 


126 
14,562 
847 
11,519 
102 
2,779 


Five others. 





Ten languages. 





81 
871 
1,925 
519 
140 
1,865 
1,190 
81,249 
158,816 
1,562 
44,612 
101 
2,720 


185 
28,877 
871 
15,899 
114 
4,098 
Twelve. 
Three others, 


£285,000 


£45,825 
£18,000 


641 
186 
1,776 
1,542 
49,688 
218,182 
1,811 
48,890 
108 
8,158 


198 

28,963 

878 

16,862 

7 

4,201 

Fourteen. 
Five others. 
Twenty Books 


in seven 
others. 


1,684,940 
8,604,033 
25 
£294,800 
£46,800 
About £18,000 








Government Expenditure on Education in India during 1860, £298,004. 
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period of time. Thy wel bn Sitewel, bowers, Ee dete oot, be aba 

of a similar kind, decade after decade, when Dr Mullens and his generation 

have gone to the tomb. Nor need any hesitation be felt in expressing the 

conviction that the advance already made towards the evangelisation of 

Son: Try: bo ‘he eggeecleted. mane and engte Sigh HOS aa eee 
e. 


A Commentary on “the Revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave unto Him, 

Aaa ayagts cig sry Air Meer wha any Bod Fig Bya 

Hogg Dublin : Printed for the Author by E. Shadden, 2 Church 
e. 


Readers will not expect from us, in this department of our Review, any- 
thing but the briefest statement respecting a work with the title we have 
transcribed above. We need only say that the author repudi and with 
vigour, what is called the literal method of interpretation, and adopts what 
is called the figurative. We say “ what is called,” for we do not think these 
terms very happily chosen, because nobody can deny that, in at least some 
cases, the figurative is also the literal interpretation. ‘The Physician” 
comes to his task in a good spirit. He evinces a sound judgment, and has 
brought a considerable amount of reading and research to bear on his dis- 
cussions, There is nothing anywhere to shock the reader’s feeling as to 
what may seem possible or probable; but farther we cannot go in the way 
of expressing a judgment on the results of his scheme of interpretation. 


Fruits from Canaan's Boughs. To which are added a few thoughts on the 
doctrine “of the Trinity. By Joun Rupatt, Barrister-at-law; author of 
am ife of the Rev. James Crabb.” London: James Nisbet & Co. 


We may most —- describe this volume by the following extract from 
the author's preface. For man — the writings of “ the Puritan Divines 
engaged my lei hours, and having, in the course of my reading, met 
with many experimental truths, striking elucidations of Scripture, and in- 
structive lessons, locked up in ponderous folios and worm-eaten volumes, 
accessible to few only, I extracted them for my own profit.” “I present to 
others some of the fruits and pleasant things I have from Canaan’s 
mountains of spices and hills of frankincense.” “In man i 
contained in the following I have availed m 
thoughts only, which I have clothed in different lan, 
fewer words, or I _— made to them rr additions of m 
following paragraph from the same preface is interesting :— 
haa veoiaced bs id to the volume a Dissertation on the Doctrine of the 
Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Personality and Deity of the 
Ghost. The arguments are those which occurred to his own mind 
careful perusal of the Word, and they were the means i i 
renounce the Unitarian views in which he had educated, 
to embrace the-doctrines he has advocated. His 
they carried conviction to his mind, they may, under the Di 

in shame Syaveates He mind <p To whi Soe 
our Amen, an e expression of our judgment 
ments of the Dissertation are admirably fitted, by their cogency 
ness, to effect such an end. The volume is very valuable aa 
book of things new and old, from the exhaustless treasury. 


B 
His 


t 


BE 
ee 
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The Prince of Light and the Prince of Darkness in Conflict: or the Tempta- 
= < Chri” . the Rev. A. ek swt, Kinross. London: James 
isbet » \ £ 


Tn our number for July last year, we gave a somewhat lengthened notice 
of a little book by Mr Grosart, entitled ‘Small Sins.” In that notice we 
entered fully into the peculiarities of the author’s mind and style, giving 
illustrations from the work under review. We beg to refer the er to 
that article. The volume before us, the author states, is only a part of what 
he intends to make, should life, health, and strength be vouchsafed to him, 
a@ magnum opus, in which he intends to bring together, digest, and arrange, 
“the whole” of what has been thought or written on the subject of the 
Prince of Darkness—by whole, as he says, ‘‘ meaning all belonging to it 
outside as well as inside of Kevelation, early and present, heathen and 
Christian, in religions, semi-religions, mythologies, traditions, legends, 
superstitions, philosophies, language, literature, and art.” This is a 
— but we do not doubt the author’s power of fulfilling it, under the 

tting conditions. We need only add that the present volume presents all 
Mr Grosart’s characteristics, the same poetic imagery, the same amplitude 
of quotation and reference, the same accuracy in minutige, the same puri- 
tanic quaintness, the same fulness of evangelistic statement, and the same 
ee of thought. Mr Grosart has fully mastered the whole literature of 

is subject, early and late, British and foreign. The volume, we doubt not, 
will make a place for itself, and that a permanent: one. 


Christian Home Life: A Book of Examples and Principles. London: 
The Religious t Society. 1864, 


This is an admirable and very readable volume. It contains twelve 
chapters, discussing home life in various relations, closing with one on the 
“Eternal Home.” The “ illustrations” are not those of the artist; they are 
familiar examples from the biographies of the great and the good of our own 
and past times, from the Bible, and from the records of the church in all 
ages. gs book is suitable for a present to a young man or woman begin- 
ning life. , 


Divine Compassion ; or, Jesus Shewing Mercy. By James Cuxross, A.M., 
— eg Resurrection and the Life.” London: James Nisbet 


Some years ago, a slim little book, half pamphlet, half volume, was pub- 
he’ book, b 


lished by a firm of no great note. 
worked its way to a second edition, and was issued by our own publishers 
in a third edition. ‘The title of the book was “The Se tet B and the 
Life,” and Mr Culross was the author. The readers of that volume will be 
thankful to see his name attached to the volume before us, and this publica- 
tion is well worthy of the author of that, Here is the same chaste, elegant 
style, the same full, ripe, scholarship, the same D rp power, and the same 
freshness and originality of thought. It is the old story, but it is not told 
in the old way. It is Jesus Shewing Mercy, illustrated by examples. And 
in the story of Nicodemus, of the Woman of Samaria, of the pass cae blind, 
of the woman that was a sinner, of some little children, of a rich young 
man, of Peter, and of the dying thief, we have the freeness, the fulness, the 
grace and the glory of the set forth with a winning grace, and a 
matchless force and beauty of expression. We are sure this volume will be 


its own sheer worth, 
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success than its predecessor, and if it meets the 
we wiok iit will fally satiafy tts wathor’s desires, tossed tiny. eg 


The Family Circle. By the Rev, Anpzew Morton, Edinburgh, 
Thousand. ‘Edinburgh : W. Oliphant & Go, . 1864. 

We are glad to see that this volume has already reached a “ third thou- 
sand.” It is on an important subject, which is well handled. The author 
divides his topic into two ee The family circle in its constituent 
elements, which are, 1, Home; 2, The husband; 3, The wife; 4, The 
father; 5, The mother and, 6, the child Il. The family circle in is 
collective aspect : 1, prosperity ;, versity ; 3, Dispersed ; 4, 
grave ; end, 5, Tn eternity. All these topics are well and ably discussed, in 
a style which, though to our taste somewhat too flowery, is nevertheless clear, 
vi and impressive. ‘The matter is good, sound, weighty, and the 
volume desérves 4 still wider circulation. 


Family Worship: A Series of Devotional Services for every Evening and 
Morning throughout the Year. By above Two Hundred Ministers of the 


Gospel. Illustrated by Engravings on Steel. London: Blackie & Son, 
1864. 


Here, in the form of a right royal quarto, the Messrs Blackie have put forth 
a new edition of a work which = dest published in an octavo form above 
twenty years ago, and has been in continuous sale ever since; more than 
40,000 copies having passed into circulation. The work comprises 732 
services, adapted to be used in the family, being a Service for every morning 
and evening throughout the year. Each Service is composed of praise, either 
from the metrical version of the Psalms, or a hymn, or of a portion of Scrip- 
ture, which is merely indicated, and brief practical remarks = the Scrip- 
ture, and of an appropriate prayer. writers in the former edition 
numbered 180; in this edition they have been increased to 215, including 
many of the most well-known ministers, old and young, still alive, or “se 
gone, of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, England, and Ireland. We 
perceive also that the present edition is enriched by a “ Family Hymn-Book,” 
a judicious and happy selection of 500 Hymns and Spiritual Songs. Alto- 
gether, this handsome volume furnishes an Ray ae household book, and 
is well fitted, as a safe and salutary guide, to aid in the good old practice of 
“ Family bora sy once at least so distinctive of Scotland, and still, it is to 
be hoped, widely kept up in more than its outward form among Presbyterians. 


The Victory over Death: A Practical Exposition of the Fifteenth Chapter 
of St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, By the Rev. Wuitau 


Nrvex, B.D., Incumbent of St Saviour’s, Chelsea. London: Hatchard. 
1864. 


We noticed favourably, a short time ago, another work by this author, en- 
titled “‘ Thoughts on the Kingdom of ” The result has fully justified the 
rather high estimate we formed and expressed of it : for the volume, albeit on 
a subject under which the shelves of our libraries literally groan, has already 
reached a third edition. We venture to predict for this companion volume 
an equal success. At all events, we can testify that it deserves it. Mr Niven 
has done ample justice to this beautiful chapter. He has cane 
into the literature of the subject ; has fairly grappled with all the difficulties 
of the passage as they arise ; has given his solution of them in a clear and 
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incing manner ; and re _ py the whole 
iti + exposi it an passu, eminen 
is no alo exo ito, fact that the * exposition ” ” has 
his own people ; and yet, having all been re-written, it is di 


teen short secti with > gg oe headings to each. 
clear, forcible, may accurate. —_ that ri 
quent ; bat all through, the tendency of bot the oot & Ss eee 


ever directly te the p lainly practical and en 

hardly add which is so sbuctently pesctiacl ls alse thoouahout a0 t t as thoro 
isp ae Christ is, here at least, all in all. We heartily wi 

e volume. 


Sweet its Helpers in Heathen Lands. 8. Barzer, 
Autor of *thonioe a Living,” &. London: Wtiabet &Co. 1864. 


A beautiful book, and full of interesting details of missionary effort in 
behalf of heathen children, both in the torrid and in the frigid zone. 


A Pastor’s + hae: Being Extracts the Manuscripts of the late Rev. 
Robert B. Nichol, Galashiels. Wit Notice b ee 


Wa iacs, Hawick. Edinburgh : Sabatines unter, & 


' A pleasing and appropriate tribute to the memory of an excellent man 
and aang Sainister of C Christ. — 








